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POLITICIANS 

O  F 

GREAT  BRITAIN. 

Gentlemen, 

AS  a  Brother  Labourer  for  the 
public  Good,  I  have  ventured  to 
dedicate  to  you  the  following  ilieets, 
exprefsly  wrote  on  Politicks ;  nor 
could  I  find  where  more  properly  to 
addrefs  myfelf  than  to  the  ProfelTors 
of  the  Science  treated  on,  who  abound 
in  this  our  country* 

A  2  Nature 


Nature  Inclines  Men  every  where 
to  love  the  fociety  they  are  members 
of ;  but  where  a  conftitution  excells, 
as  in  Great  Britain,  the  paffion  ought 
to  be  proportionally  ftronger:  Yet 
even  here  w^  find  the  felf-paffions  and 
private  fyflem  often  warp  and  bias  its 
courfe- 

Nor  is  this  the  only  evil.  For 
though  we  may  equally  defign  the 
public  good,  yet  it  is  often  not 
clearly  underftood ;  and  the  means 
of  procuring  it  may  be  a  fubjed:  of 
great  difpute  and  violence. 


Let 


Let  us  try  at  a  definition  of  Poli- 
ticks • — It  is  not  the  art  of  deceiving, 
bribing,  or  taking  advantage  of  in>- 
nocence  or  ignorance  ^  nor  is  it  rul- 
ing by  terror  and  force  of  arms  ;  but 
a  plain  fcience,  by  Integrity  and 
Good  Will,  to  remove  jealoufy  and 
fufpicion,  and  place  confidence  in  their 
ftead  j — to  increafe  the  circulation  of 
mutual  benefits ;  to  add  to  our  num- 
bers and  flrength,  at  the  fame  time  en- 
riching or  benefiting  every  individual. 

Thefe  are  the  Ends  here  under- 
ftood  of  that  prudence  in  Govern- 
ment called  Politicks. — But  the  mind 
A3  I  of 
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of  man  is  greatly  confmed  ;  and  Paf- 
iion  for  the  mod  part  rules,  to  whom 
Reafon  is  often  made  a  fiave,  and  few- 
men  are  able  to  take  in  a  full  and 
generous  plan  of  fociety.  Thus  we  fee 
all  great  focieties  are  fplit  into  many 
lelTer  ones  ^  among  thefe  there  grew 
certain  Maxims  and  Opinions,  which 
are  caught  as  it  were  by  contact ; 
One  man's  jealoufy  and  fear  affeds 
his  neighbour,  which^  when  worked 
up,  fhall  have  a  re-adlion  upon  him 
by  reflexion,  and  fo  to  each  other,  till 
iheir  nerves  tremble  with  fury. 


Thus 
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Thus  are  ingendered  all  kinds  of 
party  rage  among  a  people,  which 
arifes  for  the  moft  part  from  the  fame 
root,  as  love  of  fociety  and  their  coun- 
try, and  is  a  kind  of  natural  evil  we 
cannot  be  cured  of,  without  fuffering 
a  greater ;  for  to  be  without  this  paf- 
lion  or  feeling  for  the  publick  is  a 
condition  that  renders  a  man  unwor- 
thy of  the  benefits  of  fociety. 

I  muft  confefs,  I  honour  a  Taylor 
or  Cobler,  who  feels  for  his  Country, 
before  a  Lord  who  does  hot,  and 
A  4  efteem 
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cflcem  him  not  only  a  better  Man  but 
better  Politician,  and  worthier  of 
Trujft  j  for  a  defedt  in  the  proper 
affedtons  of  a  man  is  the  greateft  of 
all  difqualificadons. 

How  many  common  Soldiers  have 
died,  in  the  late  War,  as  nobly  as 
Hiftory  can  furnifh  among  its  Heroes ! 
What  fhall  v^c  fay  for  the  Seaman, 
who^  being  wounded  in  the  belly, 
and  holding  up  his  bov/els  with  his 
hands,  on  hearing  the  (hout  of  Vic- 
tory, joined  his  feeble  voice  to  the 
general  cry,;  and  dropt  down  dead  ?- 

Happy 


Happy  and  Great  muft  a  Country  be 
that  furnifhes  fuch  a  fpirit. — Thefe 
men  muft  feel,  though  in  their  low 
condition,  for  the  Honour  of  their 
Country. — We  freely  own  the  Politi- 
cians of  the  lower  order  are  fubjedt'^ 
to  miftake,"  as  their  Knowledge  is 
confined;  but  then  they  are  not 
tempted  to  reafon  falfly,  to  difguife 
and  palliate,  as  their  betters  have 
fometimes  done,  by  which  means 
they  are  often  in  the  right,  though  they 
are:  liable  to  be  milled  by  thofe  who 
have  won^  their  confidence  to  the 
great  difturbance  of  Government, 
and  pain  to  themfelves;  and  I  muft 
A  5  confefs 


confefs  to  have  myfelf  fufFered  many 
uneafmefes  and  vexations  of  mind 
about  public  affairs,  without  fufRcient 
caufe. 

For  thefe  reafons  in  order  to  bring 
myfelf  to  fome  ftability,  I  fat  down 
to  confider  the  fubjecl  of  Government, 
to  make  myfelf  fo  far  a  Mafter  of  it^ 
as  to  be  fomething  more  confiftent 
wiih  myfelf ;  and  I  was  enabled  to 
purfue  it,  by  being  in  a  diflant 
Kingdom,  where  I  could  in  repofe 
-fpread  the  objefls  before  me,  and 
confider  them  with  coolnefs. — I  here 
prefent  them  to  you,  Gentlemen,  for 

examination 


[xi] 

examination  and  cenfurej  if  there 
fhould  be  found  fufficient  merit  to 
induce  fome  more  able  hand  to  under- 
take the  Subjedt,  it  would  give  me 
great  pleafure ;  but  if  it  fhould  influ- 
ence fome  Politicians  to  put  in  execu- 
tion fome  ufeful  Plan  for  the  public 
Good,  I  fhall  enjoy  the  fummit  of 
my  wifhes. 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


TH  E  Reader  is  not  toexpeft  an  entire 
new  fet  of  Thoughts,  theDefign  being 
tO'Come  at  Truth  from  certain  known  Fadls 
and  Principles — No  one  prefumes  to  cen- 
fure  the  Axioms  of  the  Mathematician 
— Thus  in  things  which  belong  to  us,  and  of 
which  we  can  have  certain  Ideas  and  felf- 
evident  Principles,  our  Reafoning  ought  to 
be  deduced  from  thence. 


IN  T  R  O. 
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INTRODUCTION. 

WHEN  a  fubjeft  is  entered  upon, 
in  order  to  be  thoroughly  invefti- 
gated,  it  is  frequently  found  to 
have  fo  great  a  connexion  with  others,  as 
not  to  be  explained  feparately.  Thus  when 
trade  fiiali  be  confidered  properly,  it  will  be 
found  to  be  a  branch  of  politicks,  and 
adapted  to  certain  conftitutions  only ;  and 
to  underftand  its  progrefs  in  Great  Britain, 
the  revolutions  of  government  and  change 
of  conftitution  muft  be  attended  to. 

B  BOOK 
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BOOK  the  FIRS  T. 
C  H  A  P.  I. 

Definition  of  Riches. 

TH  E  abufe  or  indefinite  ufe  of  words, 
has  in  no  one  article  of  human  reafon- 
ing  caufed  greater  confufion  in  ideas,  than 
the  calling  wealth  or  riches  by  the  name  Of 
mone  y :  —  Riches,  in  refpeft  to  a  nation, 
are  the  univerfal  plenty  of  all  neceflaries,  as 
food,  raiment,  houfes,  and  furnifiire,  pro- 
vifion  for  war,   iSc.  Money,  as  gold  or 
filver  coin,  are  properly  the  medium  of 
exchange,  but  by  its  quantity  may  become, 
and  is  an  article  of  commerce  itfelf ;  yet, 
where  it  moft  abounds,  as  in  Portugal,  it 
makes  but  a  fmall  proportion  of  the  riches  of 
that  country,  though  the  country  itfelfis  ex- 
tremely poor.  And  nothing  is  fo  erroneous, 
as  to  judge  of  the  riches  of  a  country  by 
the  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  in  it :  A 
country  may  be  rich  without  any  in  refpedt 
to  itfelf  J  but  as  thofe  metals  are  of  univer- 
fal 
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fal  value,  which  no  other  commodity  is,  it 
is  highly  neceffary  for  every  nation  to  have 
fufficiently  of  it  for  their  own  ufe,  and  in- 
difpenfably  fo  to  a6t  in  any  lhape  out  of 
their  own  dominions. 

CHAP.  IL 

Commerce^  its  progrefs. 

TH  E  exchanging  commodity  is  of  fuch 
necefliry,  that  the  moft  uncivilized 
favages  are  conftrained  to  it.  Although 
they  make  fmall  account  of  provifions,  their 
arms,  cloathing,  and  furniture  of  their  hut, 
are  with  them  important  property. 

Next  to  thefe  are  warlike  Republicks,  as 
Lacedemon  and  Rome.  The  idea  of  Ly- 
curgus  was  to  form  an  army  of  the  whole 
people,  and  by  a  divifion  of  lands,  giving 
iiibfiftence  to  as  many  as  the  country  could 
maintain ;  —  arms  were  their  fole  ftudy, 
the  labour  of  the  lands  was  a  bufmefs  for 
(laves. 

Rome  in  its  beginning  was  much  the 
fame,  except  the  Romans  condefcended  to 
B  2  labour 
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labour  with  their  own  hands  ;  among  thefe 
there  was  but  little  more  room  for  trade 
than  among  favages. 

Monarchy  being  calculated  for  magnifi- 
cence and  expence,  is  favourable  for  trade, 
as  its  luxury  confumes  much ;  for  in  pro- 
portion to  the  confumption  muft  be  the 
fupply,  and  to  the  fupply  artizans,  mafters 
of  various  kinds,  merchants,  &c.  But  mo- 
narchy, when  abfolute,  has  this  ill-conveni- 
ence, the  rich  are  never  fecure,  the  mer- 
chant trades  with  fear  and  trembling-,  if  he 
is  rich,  he  appears  poor,  and  is  for  ever 
thinking  to  efcape  to  fome  fecure  place,  to 
which  he  is  invited  with  open  arms  by  the 
trading  republick. 

CHAP.  III. 

Republick  of  Commerce. 

ARepublick  of  commerce  fhould  be 
fecurely  fituated,  which  is  of  more 
importance  than  the  riches  of  the  foil ;  it 
fhould  have  a  ready  communication  with 

neighbouring 
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neighbouring  monarchies,  fo  as  to  become., 
by  the  exchange  of  their  produce  and  fa- 
bricks,  the  faftor  and  merchant  between 
them  by  its  fecurity  it  becomes  the  ware  - 
houfe  of  neighbouring  nations,  by  which 
means  it  cannot  be  overftocked  with  un» 
perifhable  ufeful  things,  and  every  contri- 
vance wiil  be  invented  to  preferve  perifhable. 
All  nations  in  their  fullnefs  fell  to  them 
and  all  in  turns  are  by  their  neceffities  obli- 
ged to  buy,  often  the  very  thing  they  have 
fold.  ^  Thus  furnifhed  with  materials  of 
all  forts,  and  pufhed  oh  by  neceffity,  the 
poorer  fort  being  obliged  to  labour,  manu- 
fadures  are  fet  on  foot  v/ith  fuccefs. 

C  H  A  P.  IV/ 

Politicks  of  thefe  Republic ks. 

TH  E  policy  of  thefe  powers  is  peace  ^ 
yet  they  are  capable  of  making  a 
figure  in  war,  efpecially  on  the  defenfive. 
A  naval  ftrength  is  their  property,  as  be- 
ing at  fea  more  expert,  and  the  expence  of 
B  3  fupplies 
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fuppiics  in  thefe  armaments  is  fo  very  great, 
they  are  not  to  be  found  except  in  great 
trading  countries  that  are  glutted  with  all 
kinds  of  merchandize  :  —  For  land  expe- 
ditions they  arQ  obliged  to  their  neighbours 
for  affiftance.  Sometimes  an  extraordinary 
genius  for  arms  arifes,  who,  with  merce- 
nary troops,  fhall  ftand  againft  nations  the 
moft  warlike,  having  the  advantage  of  car- 
rying the  wars  where  they  pleafe,  from  their 
being  able  to  furnifli  and  feed  their  armies 
with  fo  much  greater  convenience.  A  war 
fometimes  may  become  eligible ;  for,  be- 
yond a  certain  degree,  wealth  and  abun- 
dance become  a  clog,  flop  circulation,  and 
corrupt  in  the  common  weal,  as  the  over- 
flowing of  the  blood  often  does  in  the 
human  body.  A  war  then  becomes  necef- 
fary,  as  it  diffipates  fuperfluity,  exercifes  the 
faculties  of  thofe  in  pov^er,  proves  their  ca- 
pacity or  weaknefs,  gives  a  new  fpring  and 
life  to  the  whole  machine.  The  Cartha- 
ginians had  frequent  wars,  probably  for  this 
reafon  j  in  their  laft  with  the  Romans,  they 

were 
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were  ruined  by  Hannibal's  viftories ;  they 
were  more  afraid  of  their  General  tbari 
of  their  enemies ;  him  and  his  army  they 
ruined  ;  the  Romans  once  turning  the  fcale 
never  fuffered  them  to  rife  more,  not  fore- 
feeing  how  nearly  the  flue  and  liberty  of 
Rome  depended  on  its  having  fo  powerful 
a  neighbour  to  keep  its  power  and  virtue  in 
exercife. 

CHAP.  V. 

T&e  difference  of  the  internal  T rade  be- 
.  tween  a  Monarchy  and  Republick. 

TH  E  confumption  of  all  forts  of  ne- 
ccflaries  in  a  free  mercantile  nation, 
is  very  great  •,  every  member  has  the  ufeful 
and  convenient)  which,  thoV  the  excefs  of 
luxury  fhould  be  baniftied,  will  in  value  ex- 
ceed the  confumption  of  a  monarchy,  where 
the  extraordinary  expence  of  the  court  and  . 
nobility  is  more  than  ballanced  by  the  ex- 
treme poverty  of  the  lower  people  ;  this 
creates  a  great,  internal  circulation  or  hom*^ . 
trade.  B4  BOOK 
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BOOK  the  SECOND. 
CHAP  I. 

Antient  Conjlitution  of  England. 

ON  the  decreafe  of  the  Roman  empire, 
a  new  fpecies  of  government,  fprung 
from  Gernriany,  fpread  over  Europe,  which 
confifted  of  many  petty  princes  and  princi- 
palities, under  one  head  \  from  whom  in  a 
certain  manner  flowed  all  their  dignities  and 
powers,  like  that  commonwealth  of  princes, 
which  at  prefent  form  the  Germanic  em- 
pire under  the  Emperor. 

When  Henry  VII.  afccnded  the  throne 
of  England,  the  principal  part  of  the  land 
was  in  pofleffion  of  the  nobility,  attended 
with  a  princely  power,  or  in  the  hands  of 
the  Church.  The  free  cities,  boroughs, 
and  free-holders,  v;ere  of  fmall  account,  nor 
were  the  Commons  in  parliament  much 
more  than  the  fervants  of  the  Nobles.  Every 
nobleman  for  the  moil  part  living  in  his 

own 
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own  caftle  as  a  prince  ;  the  ufe  of  his  lands 
was  to  procure  and  feed  his  followers,  in 
which  confifted  all  his  importance  ;  the 
fcience  of  drefs,  equipage,  and  other  extra- 
vagant arts,  were  ufelefs  where  there  was 
no  rivallhip  :  As  arms  and  power  were 
their  reigning  paffions,  they  muft  be  fol- 
licitous  about  the  breed  as  well  as  number 
of  dependants ;  nor  is  there  a  doubt  but  in 
furveying  his  poffeffions,  a  nobleman  of  this 
kind  has  been  full  as  earneft  in  examining 
his  breed  of  men,  as  any  of  his  fucceffors  in 
latter  times  have  been  in  the  breed  of  their 
horfes. — The  great  polTeffions  of  the  church 
fed  a  number  of  idle  dependants  in  the 
fame  manner ;  thus  did  they  live  on  the 
produce  around  ihem,  which  gave  no  room 
for  a  traffic  in  provifions as  forcloathing^ 
home-fpun  linen,  and  ordinary  coarfe  cloth, 
v/ere  the  chief ;  a  fmall  fubjeft  for  trade  1 
What  there  was,  lay  in  the  hands  of  cities 
and  corporations,  a  policy  of  the  crown,  to 
form  bodies  of  men  under  their  own  fepa- 
rate  laws,  independent  of  the  nobility,  as  a 
B  5  ballance : 
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ballance  :  The  trade  of  thefe  corporations 
being  from  the  circumftance  of  the  times 
very  confined,  the  exclufive  privilege  was 
but  of  little  confcquence,  but  has  fince 
greatly  hindered  their  growth  ;  they  appear 
like  fo  many  ftinted  Repubiicks  in  the 
Britifh  monarchy  ;  and  the  greatly  increafed 
numbers  of  later  days,  has  been  a  real 
grievance,  and  greatly  hindered  the  fpiritof 
induftry.  However,  the  Court  and  attend- 
ing nobility  muft  have  fome  magnificence ; 
as  the  Englifn  did  not  abound  with  artifts 
in  luxury,  they  were  fupplied  from  Flan- 
ders, and  other  places,  which  were  chiefly 
paid  for  in  wool  and  corn;  but  the  moft 
important  riches  at  that  time  were  the  mines 
of  tin,  lead,  and  copper  ;  this  was  a  prin- 
cipal article  of  exportation  \  how  confider- 
able,  may  be  jV;dged  by  the  number  of  cor- 
porations in  Cornwall.  Our  anceftors  be- 
ing for  the  mofl:  part  careful  in  dividing 
the  power  in  proportion  to  the  weahh  and 
importance  of  the  place  as  affairs  then 
ilood  J  and  'lis  a  great  unhappinefs  that 

fome 


fame  means  have  not  been  found  out  to  re*- 
inflate  from  time  to  time  that  balance,  which . 
is  for  ever  changing. 

At  this  period,  'tis  clear  from  the  nature 
of  things,  there  could  be  few  great  mer- 
chants i  nor  was  England  a  ftore-houfe  of 
riches,  even  for  their  own  ufe.— The  pre- 
fent  mighty  city  of  London,  then  with  eafe 
confined  widiin  its  walls,  was  interfperfed: 
with  many  religious  houfes  and  large . 
gardens. 

C  H  A  P.  II. 

Conjiitution  changes. 

WHEN  the  wife  King  had  procured 
rhofe  laws  vv^hich  put  a  period  to 
the  great  power  and  ftate  of  thefe  petty ^. 
monarchs,  and  placed  their  tenants  in  a 
more  independent  comiition,  a  great  revo- 
lution, though  perhaps  then  unforefeen,  by 
flow  but  iure  degrees  took  place  \  the  no- 
bihty  began  to  lofe  the  taftefor  the  country^ 
where  they  were  mortified  by  the  decreafe 
B6  of 
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cF  their  power,  it  became  a  fafhion  to  re- 
lide  in  London  and  attend  the  court,  which 
led  them  into  great  expence,  efpecially  as 
the  fucceeding  King  delighted  in  magnifi- 
cence. While  the  young  Monarch  was 
emptying  his  father's  co!]e6led  treaftires,  his 
courtiers  were  mortgaging  and  felling  their 
eftates,  a  privilege  lately  confirmed  to  them 
by  parliament,  which  confirmed  by  a  lavv 
the  opinion?  of  the  judges  about  fines,  in  a 
confutation  under  Edward  IV. 

The  King,  finding  his  coffers  low,  turned 
his  eyes  on  the  pofTefTions  of  the  Church, 
%vhich  were  exceedingly  great ;  and  the  then 
become  hungry  nobility,  who  on  the  firft 
thought  had  devoured  them  in  their  minds, 
forwarded  it  with  the  utmofl  diligence ;  a 
vifitation  was  fct  on  foor,  abufes  enough 
were  found,  and  pious  frauds  detedled,  to 
colour  the  refolution  fuch  a  King  had  taken 
of  ftizing  their  lands  ;  and  though  the 
Church  of  England  is  ftiil  rich,  what  was 
then  confifcated  was  prodigious.  The  rents 
of  the  confifcated  Church  Lands  amounted 

to 
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to  near  two  hundred  thoufand  pounds ; 
which,  from  the  cuftom  of  letting  at  a  fmall 
rent  and  a  great  fine,  added  to  the  great  in- 
tereft  the  Church  had  to  appear  poor,  can- 
not be  fuppofed  to  be  a  fifth  of  the  then 
real  value  add  to  that,  the  difference  of 
the  value  of  gold  and  filver  between  that 
period  and  this,  which  is  at  lead  as  eight 
to  one,  will  make  the  prefent  value  of  thofe 
rents  eight  millions.  —  This  ferved  a  pre- 
fent exigency,  the  nobility  were  again  en- 
riched •,  and  that  terrible  King  found  no 
diminution  in  his  power,  though  the  whole 
frame  of  kingly  power  was  undermined  ; 
and  the  great  change  of  rehgion,  begun  in 
this  reign,  for  which  the  Englifti  had  been 
long  prepared  by  the  Dodlrines  of  Wicklifl:'*, 
gave  a  helping  hand. 


CHAP- 
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CHAP.  III. 

J^ifcovery  cf  Ame^icay  and  its  con-- 
feque?2ces. 

ABOUT  this  period,  the  riches  of 
America  began  to  be  'brought  to 
Europe.  Spain,  on  the  fight  of  fuch  quan- 
tity of  filver  and  gold,  forgot  itfelf  and 
having  the  fhadow  and  fign  of  riches,  be- 
gan to  defpife  riches  itfc  if.  The  violence 
ufed  againft  their  moft  ufeful  fubjeds  in  the 
Netherlands,  from  whofe  labours  fprung  a 
fountain  of  true:  riches,  caufed  the  erecting 
the  United  Provinces  into  a  Trading  Re- 
publick  \  and  a  migration  of  about  one 
hundred  thoufand  families  into  England, 
the  fineft  foil  they  could  be  planted  on,  rich 
in  materials,  and  growing  in  confymption. 
Holland  grew  mighrily,  opening  its  arms 
to  receive  all;  a  great  muitirudeof  perfecuted 
rich,  unfortunate  merchants,  and  artifts  of  ail 
kinds,  fiew  thither  for  protcdion.  Flanders 
was  ruin'd,  it  prey'd  on  and  fwallowed  up 

greateft 
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greateft  part  of  the  trade  of  thofe  free  Ger- 
man cities,  called  Hans  Towns  ;  in  a  word, 
became  on  a  fudden  the  center  and  ware- 
houfe  for  Europe,  and  the  riches  of  India-, 
in  arriving  at  this,  the  Banks,  formed  at 
Amfterdam  and  other  cities,  vy ere  moil  ne- 
cefiary  inftruments. 

Holland  has  an  advantageous  fituation, 
having  fo  great  a  track  of  country  behind 
it,  who  have  no  other  opportunity  of  foreign 
commerce  but  through  that  flate  ;  and  iis 
capital  is  well  fecurcd  from  enemies.  The 
life  of  a  trading  Republick  is  in  the  head, 
cruih  that  and  aH  is  loH: :  But  a  warlike  Re- 
publick has  life  all  over,  it  may  be  cut  like 
the  late  found  Polypus,  and  like  that  will 
revive ;  it  cannot  be  ruined  by  foreign  force, 
but  by  annihilating  the  people. 

Spain  had  revived  the  cuftom  of  the  latter 
Romans,  in  keeping  on  foot  a  (landing  mi- 
litary, which  far  exceeded  any  troops  drawn 
together  in  hafl  ;  they  had  the  military  fci- 
ence  in  greater  perfeftion  ;  but  there  v/as  no 
end  to  fighting  that  fucceffion  of  armies, 

Germany 
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Germany  conftantly  furnifiied  Holland  with 
for  hire,  nor  a  poffibility  of  vanquiihing 
that  fpirit  which  the  firft  tafte  of  liberty 
gives.  The  continuance  of  that  war  taught 
the  fcience  to  the  vanquiflied ;  and  after  an 
expence  of  more  filver  than  ever  Europe 
had  feen  before,  unable  to  continue  the 
war,  though  with  the  mines  of  Peru  and 
Mexico,  Spain  felt  the  woeful  miftake  fhe 
had  m.ade,  and,  from  the  terror  of  Europe, 
became  aimoft  its  pity. 

CHAP.  IV. 

EffeSis  of  the  difcovery  of  America  on 
E?igland. 

TH  E  face  of  affairs  was  greatly  changed 
in  England,  by  this  introdudion  of 
gold  and  filver ;  the  nobility  now  become 
courtiers,  lelt  another  ruin  befides  their  own 
extravagance,  the  great  decreafc  in  the  value 
of  gold  and  filver.— Tte  cuftcm  of  grant- 
ing long  leaies  with  a  referved  rent,  or  re- 
newable 
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newable  at  certain  periods,  was  a  mod  in- 
conceivable advantage  for  the  tenants. 

From  this  flood  of  fpecie,  land  every 
day,  as  well  as  every  other  article,  was 
worth  more  and  more.  This  advantage  all 
falling  into  the  hands  of  the  tenant,  he  be- 
came by  degrees  to  be  the  land-holder,  and 
man  of  property;  fo  that  the  addition  of 
Church-lands  fcarce  enabled  the  nobility  to 
fupport  their  dignity  and  the  introdudVion 
of  thofe  manufafturers  from  Flanders,  gave 
an  entire  new  turn  to  affairs ;  the  lands  were 
divided  among  innumerable  owners,  and 
the  far  greater  fhare  among  the  commons. 

The  additional  expence  of  the  city  of 
London,  which  had  long  been  filled  with 
the  rich  from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the 
increafe  of  independent  and  wealthy  men 
fpread  over  the  whole,  the  eftablifhing  of 
manufadures  in  different  parts,  made  a  pro- 
digious increafe  in  the  confumption  of  all 
neceffaries ;  a  defire  of  being  accommodated 
took  place,  and  liberty  now  beginning  to 
raife  its  head,  emulation  and  labour  fuc- 

ceeded 
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ceed^d  a  flothful  dependency,  a  general  life 
and  vigour  began  to  diffufe  iffeif  through 
the  whole  not  only  filling  our  own  ware- 
houfes  with  (locks  of  commodities  for 
home  confumption,  we  began  to  turn  our 
ey^es  abroad  tor  foreign  markets :  An  India 
Company  was  fet  on  foot ;  a  trade  was 
open'd  to  P^uffia  and  Spain  became  a 
cuftomer  far  our  woollens*- 

Thefe  were  the  etfe6ts  of  the  v/ifc  admi- 
niftra'ion  of  Qiieen  Elizabeth  ;  and  now  a 
new  kind  of  property  began  to  take  placie  : 
Thofe  that  were  poflefled  of  certain  quan- 
tities of  merchandize  were  equal  in  wealth 
to  thofe  pofTenfed  of  certain  quantities  of 
land,  and  diftinguifhed  afterwards  by  the 
name  of  Trading  Intereft. 


G  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  V- 

Change  of  Religion^  and  farther  EJfe5fs 
of  the  Change  in  the  Conjiitution. 

TH  E  wife  Queen,  who  knew  the  alter'd 
condition  of  her  country,  framed  her 
conduft  accordingly ;  the  reformed  Re- 
ligion had  been  eftabJiflied,  over-thrown, 
and  re-eftablifhed  ;  a  religion  Ihe  and  the 
majority  of  her  fubjeds  approved  of,  even 
in  a  political  fenfe,  as  better  calculated  for 
the  increafe  of  people,  induftry,  and  all 
ufeful  art^  and  fciences.  But  a  caution  was 
neceflfary,  fome  of  thefe  reformers  in  their 
do6lrine  and  church  government  too  much 
favoured  the  republican  fyftem,  which  did 
not  fuit  the  Englifh  monarchy  fo  a  fyftem 
was  adopted  retaining  more  old  forms,  with 
Bilhops  and  a  metropolitan,  more  conform- 
able to  the  crown,  who  placed  itfelf  at  the 
head  of  it,  and  which  was  confidered  as 
fome  fupport  to  its  decaying  power  ;  how- 
ever, this  was  far  from  being  agreeable  to 

the 
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the  whole  body  of  diflenters  from  the  Ko« 
man  church,  among  whom  were  the  major 
part  of  thofe  manufafturers  and  merchants- 
who  had  fled  to  England  for  proteftion  ; 
nor  could  they  be  brought  to  join  cordially 
in  the  eftablifhed  worfhip,  notwithftanding 
all  the  laws  made  for  that  purpofe. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons  was  now  be- 
come a  very  refpedtable  body  ;  but  fuch 
was  the  prudence  of  the  Queen,  fo  wife  in 
hei  councils,  fo  afftClionate  to  her  people, 
that  fhe  had  more  authority  with  them  than 
their  own  reprefentatives  ;  and  as  the  crown 
lands  and  perquifites  were  reduced  very 
low,  fhe  eftablifiied  a  wonderful  oeconomy, 
by  which  fhe  efcaped  repeated  applications 
for  money,  v/hich  would  have  fjbjccfted  her 
to  many  things  her  haughty  fpirit  could  not 
endure  ;  for  already  the  freedom  of  debate^ 
and  pafilon  for  liberty  began  to  appear.  It 
was  this  frugality  which  furnifhed  a  reafon 
for  forming  companies,  whofe  fhips  being 
large  might  occafionally  ferve  for  war;  and 
with  a  navy,  moflly  formed  of  merchant- 

men^ 
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rmtn^  from  fhehappinr  fs  of  her  own  genius, 
and  the  ikilful  choice  o  htr  officers,  did 
fhe  make  a  fTiking  figure  in  Eu.  ope  ;  fhe 
encouraged  her  fubjecls  to  form  enra  prizes 
againft  the  enemy  on  their  own  account, 
whofe  petty  attacks,  from  the  great  abilities 
and  valour  of  the  leaders,  f  rved  indeed  to 
difcover  the  weaknefs  of  Spain,  but  ended 
in  the  ruin  of  fome  of  the  beft  families  and 
fureft  props  to  the  crown.  Had  the  united 
force  of  the  whole  kingdom  been  employ- 
ed, there  is  reafon  to  believe,  from  the 
great  genius  of  the  time  for  war,  the  pov/er 
of  Spain  might  have  been  pufli'd  to  a  pre- 
cipitate deftrudion  ;  however,  a  difcovery 
of  North  America  was  made,  and  the  firft 
land  named  Virginia,  from  the  Virgin 
Queen,  tho'  with  very  inconfiderable  pre- 
fcnt  advantage* 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  VI. 

King  James  fucceeds  to  the  Throne^, 
Qonfequences  on  Tirade  and  Politicks. 

THE  peaceable  difpofiiion  of  King 
James  was  very  favourable  to  trade, 
and  the  merchants  grew  exceffive  rich  ;  the 
city  of  London  became  of  much  greater 
extent  and  importance  but  uneafincfifes 
were  creat<:d,  in  that  he  fufFered  the. Dutch 
to  drive  out  our  Eafl:  India  Company  from 
their  choiccrft  fetilements,  with  circuiiiltan- 
ces  or  great  crjjelty,  and  monopolies  grant- 
ed by  patent  weie  a  conftant  fubjcdl  of 
complaint,  as  being  of  the  very  efieace  of 
defpotiim. 

This  Prince  wds  well  verfed  in  the  learn- 
ed languages;  had  ftudied  divinity  and  go- 
vernment; he  kncwperfeclly  well  the  anticnt 
rights  of  the  crown,  and  looked  upon  bim- 
felf  as  intitled  to  all  the  prerogatives  cf  his 
predeceffois.  But  the  crown  was  no  more 
in  a  condition  to  maintain  them  ;  even  when 

in 
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in  its  full  vigor,  the  people  were  very  im- 
patient under  any  violent  ufe  of  them. 
The  court  had  a  tafte  for  fliew  and  ex- 
«  pence,  which  the  ordinary  revenues  could 
not  furniili;  this  occafioned  frequent  appli. 
cations  to  parliament  for  fupplies,  who,  as 
they  had  not  yet  learnt  the  art  of  giving, 
were  very  tenacious;  and,  fond  of  their  grow- 
ing power,  difputed  with  the  crown  on 
every  occafion;  in  vain  did  this  learned 
.Prince  exhort  and  inftrucl  them  in  elaborate 
fpeeches-,  thty  could  not  be  brought  to  give 
what  was  even  neceflary,  to  fupport  the 
dignity  of  the  crown.  The  great  oeconomy 
of  the  late  reign,  joined  to  the  increafing 
difference  in  the  Value  of  money,  made  the 
demands  of  the  court  appear  more  exorbi- 
tant than  they  really  were. — This  put  the 
King  upon  thofe  means  of  raifing  money, 
which,  though  pofTibly  within  the  antient 
prerogative,  was  a  very  unhappy  exertion 
of  it,  that  of  monopolies  in  particular,  than 
which  nothing  can  be  more  deftrudtive  to 
commerce. 

Thus 
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Thus  the  parfimony  of  the  parliament  ia 
a  manner  forced  the  King  to  this  exertion 
of  his  power,  which  he  thought  lawful ; 
and  this  again  gives  frefh  caufcs  for  re- 
monftrances  from  the  parliament,  A  breach 
thus  begun  was  kept  alive  by  two  powerful 
contending  parties  in  religion. 

The  King,  bred  in  Scotland,  under  the 
fevere  difcipline  of  the  prefbyterian  re- 
ligion, was  fo  far  from  adopting  that  party 
in  England,  who  flattered  themfelves  of  it, 
that  he  had  conceived  an  antipathy  to  it. 
On  the  contrary,  the  Church  eftabliflied, 
created  by,  and  intended  for,  a  fupport  of 
regal  power,  had  adopted  doftrines  conve- 
nient for  the  purpofe,  and  were  violent 
abettors  to  the  royal  prerogative.  This  fo 
won  the  Kins',  that  he  embraced  them  with 
intire  affcdion,  and  afTifted  them  in  the 
perfecution  of  their  brother  dilTenters  from 
Rome,  who,  from  a  ftrifter  manner  of  liv- 
ing, were  called  Puritans  ;  thus  a  ftrong 
league  v/as  formed  between  Monarchy  and 
Epifcopacy,  at  the  expence  of  the  dignity 
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o£  the  crown,  who  played  into  each  other's 
hands  with  the  utmoft  zeal 

This  caufed  many  to  retire  to  America^ 
and  began  the  fettlement  of  New  England  $ 
great  numbers  following  for  the  fame  rea* 
fon,  foon  laid  the  foundation  of  a  confi- 
dcrable  colony. 

The  Houfe  of  Commons,  who  had  now 
fet  themfeives  in  oppofition  to  the  Crown^ 
as  guardians  of  the  liberties  of  the  people, 
were  fecondcd  by  the  whole  force  of  the 
Puritans,  and  many  of  the  eftablifhed 
Churchy  who  were  not  fo  bigotted  as  to  fa* 
crifice  their  liberty  by  a  blind  attachment 
to  its  minifters. 

Thus  began  that  famous  conteft  in  the 
reign  of  James,  which  his  unhappy  fon 
Charles,  not  knowing  how  to  moderate;  but 
fufFering  himfelf  to  be  led  by  zealous 
churchmen,  whofc  violent  fpirit  brooking 
no  oppofition,  the  flame  broke  out  \  a  new 
kind  of  war,  the  Commons  againft  the 
King,  Nobles,  and  Church  %  the  city  of 
London  being  in  poflefllon  of  the  Com- 
^  C  mons. 
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mon?,  gave  the  ballance  in  their  favour. 
Unhappy  and  fatal  was  the  confequence  ; 
the  King,  the  Nobles,  the  Church,  the 
antient  Conftitution,  deftroyed,  and  a  dread- 
ful tyranny  fprung  up  in  its  ftead  under 
Cromwell ;  a  confequence  that  will  never 
fail  to  happen  when  the  people  fall  upon 
and  deftroy  an  eftablifhed  government ; 
and  this  event  ought  for  ever  to  be  had  in 
memory.  Let  it  moderate  the  headftrong 
Prince  ;  let  the  people  remember  ruin  and 
lofs  of  liberty  await  on  their  viftory  as 
well  as  defeat. 

King  Charles  was  well  difpofed  to  en- 
courage trade,  and  made  the  firft  treaty  of 
commerce  with  Portugal,  which  was  after- 
wards renewed  by  the  parliament,  and  an 
addition  made  to  it  in  the  reign  of  Queen 
Ann,  but  has  fince  become  obfolete  through 
;tJie  fupinenefs  of  Britaino 


C  HAP. 


CHAP.  VII. 

Parliament  and  CromwelL 

BUfinefs  of  all  kinds,  except  the  de^' 
ftruftive  one  of  war,  muft  have  fuf- 
fered,  fo  many  being  employed  in  deftroy- 
ing,  inftead  of  adding  to  the  publick  (lock; 
yet  the  nation  grew  terrible  to  its  neigh- 
bours, from  the  military  genius  it  had  ac- 
quired but  one  famous  law,  made  by  the 
parliament,  called  the  A6t  of  Navigation, 
formerly  planned  by  Henry  the  Vllth, 
which  gave  rife  to  the  Dutch  war,  laid  the 
foundation  of  the  Britifli  navy  ;  it  pro- 
hibited the  importation  of  whatever  com- 
modity in  foreign  bottoms,  except  fuch  as 
w^re  the  produce  of  their  own  country, 
which  at  one  ftroke  ruined  the  Dutch  navi- 
gation  with  England,  and  mightily  increaf- 
ed  the  Engliih  ftiipping.  —In  that  war  we 
read  of  a  hundred  fail  of  fhips  on  a  fide 
fighting  for  three  days  fuccelfively.  The 
C  2  (hips 
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fhips  indeed  were  finally  and  the  fkill 
in  naval  affairs  in  its  infancy.  Yet  the 
Imanner  of  fighting,  which  was  chiefly  by 
boarding,  was  very  terriblei,  and  much 
more  deftrudlive  of  men  than  the  prefent^ 
which  is  reduced  to  cannonading. 

When  affairs  were  become  defperate 
with  the  RoyaH'fls,  many  went  to  the  iflands 
of  Barbadoes,  Nevis,  Sr.  Chriftopher's,  &c* 
v/hich  procured  the  nation  the  firfl  com- 
merce in  the  rich  commodity  of  fugar, 
which  Oliver  obferving,  after  he  had  feiz'd 
upon  the  government  and  ruled  defpoticly 
under  the  title  of  Proteftor,  he  laid  a 
fcheme  for  getting  poiTcfllon  of  the  valu- 
able ifland  of  Hifpaniola,  in  which  he  mif* 
carried.  But  the  fleet  took  the  ifland  of 
Jamaica,  which  has  become  our  chief  Weft 
India  fettlement ;  and  Virginia  began  to  be 
of  confcquence  from  the  tobacco  it  pro- 
iiuced. 

Cromwell  has  been  blamed  for  afllfliing 
the  French  againfl  the  Spaniards,  on  whofe 
ruin  was  built  that  power  which  has  fo  long 

terrified 
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terrified  Europe,  But  from  Spain  there 
was  more  to  be  got  to  fweeten  his  govern- 
ment with  the  people^  who  now  obeyed 
from  fear  only  5  the  party  by  whofe  mean^ 
he  had  acquired  his  dignity,  hating  him 
more  than  any,  not  only  difappointed  of" 
their  idol  a  Republlck,  but  forced  by  a 
power  themfelves  had  raifed,  to  be.u*  a  yoke 
ten  times  feverer  than  what  they  had  fought 
againft  5  yet  the  dignity  with  which  he  fup- 
ported  the  honour  of  the  nation  abroad^vvaii 
fome  alleviation  ;  a  gilding  which  has  made 
many  forget  how  near  their  liberties  were 
loft  for  ever ;  and  what  has  made  him  the 
more  remembered,  is,  it  has  been  fince  very 
impoliticly  neglected  on  many  occafions, 
from  whence  has  enfued  to  the  ruling; 
power,  more  peril  than  could  be  caufed  by 
any  foreign  war. 

The  death  of  Oliver  made  way  for  our 
deliverance,  and  glad  were  we  to  embrace 
the  firft  opportunity  and  means.  The  Royal 
Family  was  feated  again  on  the  throne,  and 
that  with  fuch  expedition,  that  things  re- 
C  3  remained. 
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mained  as  unfettled  as  before  the  civil  war* 
and  fubje£t  to  the  fame  evils. 


BOOK   the  THIRD. 
CHAP.  I. 


C barks  II •  rejlored,  and  new  troubles 


HARLES  the  Second,  from  a  moft 


a  fudden  replaced  on  the  throne  of  his  fa- 
thers all  parties  claim  a  merit  in  it,  and 
indeed  all  confpired,  or  it  could  never  have 
happened  fo  peaceably  as  it  did  the  Church 
retook  its  antient  form,  and  the  baniflied 
clergy  again  took  poffefTion  of  their  pulpits- 
The  King  having  tafted  the  gaiety  of  the 
court  of  France,  u^ith  a  genius  adapted  to 
pleafure,  in  fome  meafure  fuited  the  people, 
who  were  heartily  fick  of  the  late  formal 
faces,  as  one  extravagancy  has  ever  been 
the  parent  of  its  contrary. 


forlorn  condition,  found  himfelf  on 


This 
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This  refloration  was  brought  about  with 
the  fandiorr  of  a  parliament,  who  in  the  firft 
ardour  of  love  and  reconciliation  were  wil- 
ling to  grant  any  thing  ;  what  was  afked 
was  granted,  which,  though  then  thought 
great,  yet  proved  not  fufficient  to  the  pur- 
pofe  defigned,  in  a  great  meafure  from  the 
old  caufe,  the  continual  decreafe  in  the 
value  of  money,  and  which  his  majefty  wa^ 
by  no  means  difpoled  to  hufband  with  the 
moft  exadl  frugality.  This  put  him  into 
great  difficulties  y  the  parliament  became 
lefs  and  lefs  complaifant,  till  a  new  method 
was  thought  of  to  fofren  that  refolute  and 
powerful  body  y  force  had  been  found  in- 
effedual,  but  the  fafliion  of  the  times,  and 
the  expenfive  manner  of  living,  introduced 
a  neceffity  which  opened  the  way  for  bri- 
bery, the  mind  was  debauched,  and  the 
publick  by  degrees  began  to  be  confidered 
no  more  than  a  common  pafture  to  feed  as 
many  as  it  could  bear :  This  laded  fome 
time  i  but  the  prudent  iniquitous,  know- 
ing their  own  importance  continued  no 
C  4  longer 
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4onger  than  the  need  of  them,  were  never 
over  generous,  tho*  they  fhared  the  fpoil : 
Another  evil  attended  this ;  all  could  nor, 
if  they  were  willing,  be  brib'd  ^  and  fome 
we  may  fuppofe  to  be  honeft  men  ^  thefe 
formed  an  oppofite  party  of  great  confe- 
quence,  though  a  minority,  as  they  were 
backed  by  the  bulk  of  the  people,  the 
Englifh  being  naturally  fond  of  oppofition; 
in  this  party  lifted  the  rifing  genius's,  who 
foon  became  very  troublefome  to  the  court; 
and  new  eledions  are  ever  to  be  dreaded. 
Thus  this  new  miCthod  was  as  big  with  mif- 
chief  and  ruin  as  the  old  one  ;  it  convulfed 
the  whole  ftate,  nor  did  it  anfwer  to  changfe 
the  adminiftration,  and  make  new  courtiers 
of  old  patriots  ;  it  might  flop  the  evil  for  a 
moment,  till  the  party  reuniced,  and  began 
with  redoubled  fury :  This  gave  the  indo- 
lent King  inexpreffible  uneafinefs ;  he  knew 
not  which  courfe  to  take-,  the  doclrine  of 
pafFive  obedience  preached  from  every  pul- 
pit had  not  a  fufficient  efFe<5t ;  the  church 
iluck  clofe  and  did  all  it  could,  having  once 

more 
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more  the  fatisfadlion  of  feeing  the  other 
feds  perfecuted,  not  profiting  by  the  leflbns 
of  moderation  they  themltlves  had  preach'd 
in  their  laft  humUiation,  nor  has  moderatioa 
been  the  virtue  of  either,  when  in  power. 

C  H  A  P.  IL 

Qbfervatiojis  on  Fraiiccy  and  its  trade 
and  Spain. 

LEWIS  the  XlVth  of  France  was  well 
.  pleafed  at  the  inadtive  condition  of 
England,  and  the  good,  difpofition  of 
Charles,  who  had  aflifled  him  againft  the 
Hollanders,  a  war  on  the  fide  of  England 
carried  on  with  mo  great  honour  for  lb  war- 
like a  nation,  and  which  the  publick  great- 
ly difliked,  beginning  to  fear  the  power  of 
France; --.Lewis  help'd  Charles  in  his  ne- 
ceflities  with  money,  and  in  his  pleafures 
with  a  moft  accompliflied  miftrefs. 

It  may  be  neceflary  to  fay  fomething 
concerning  that  power,  whofe  efforts  will 
for  ever  remain  a  great  objed  in.  the  hiftory 
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of  Europe.  Lewis  in  his  youth  had  hap- 
pily put  an  end  to  a  violent  civil  war, 
brought  his  nobles  into  fubje6lion,  and 
united  under  him  all  the  great  captains  who 
had  ferved  on  either  party ;  the  fcience  and 
mafterfhip  in  w^^r  was  now  tranflated  frocn 
Spain  to  France,  and  the  young  King  foon 
found  employment  for  them  5  he  formed 
great  armies,  and  fet  him -elf  about  the 
means  to  fuftain  them,  with  which  France 
has  all  the  natural  materials. 

To  have  riches  and  ftocks  of  all  things 
beforehand,  it  is  neceffary  there  fliould  be 
a  conftant  circulation  or  exchange  from  one 
hand  to  another,  which  the  more  extenfive 
it  is,  the  more  will  the  merchants  be  mul- 
tiplied; and  although  every  thing  originally 
arifes  from  the  labour  of  the  poor,  and  the 
poorer  fort  are  from  their  numbers  the  great 
confumers,  yet  the  merchants  who  commu- 
nicate thefe  neceflaries  thro'  the  ftate,  inter- 
changing from  every  different  quarter,  by 
their  profits  and  hoarding,  form  the  riches 
of  a  country.  The  gentleman  feldom  does. 
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and  the  labourer  cannot,  fave  ;  and  where  a 
country,  as  France,  is  of  great  extent  and 
well  peopled,  the  confumption  and  inter- 
change among  themf^lves  muft  be  infinite- 
ly more  than  any  foreign  trade  whatever, 
and  produdtive  of  greater  wealth,  and 
abundance  of  all  ufeful  things.  France  is  a 
kingdom  formM  of  many  provinces,  for* 
merly  governed  by  many  independent  prin  • 
ces ;  as  they  were  united,  the  ancient  laws 
and  cuftoms  ftill  continued  :  Each  province 
might  negociate  within  itfelf,  but  entering 
another,  merchandize  was  fubjed  to  many 
impoftf^  a'nd  charges,  which  made  it  rather 
more  difficult  than  a  foreign  trade  ;  by  this 
means  circulation  was  ftop'd.  The  great 
minifter  of  Lewis  remedied  m  part  this 
evil ;  merchandize  and  manufactures  were 
permitted  free  circulation  thro'  the  whole 
kingdom,  .  and  all  their  home  conquefts 
have  the  fame  privilege,  which  ftrongly 
unites  them  ;  yet  in  the  article  of  provifions 
there  are  ftill  difficulties ;  nor  has  corn  a 
free  permifTion  of  exportation  from  one  pro- 
C6  vincc- 
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vince  to  the  another,  which  will  for  ever 
prevent  there  being  great  ftocks  before- 
hand, and  fubjed  them  occafionally  to  di- 
ftrefs. 

Spain  remains  ftill  in  the  antient  fitua- 
tion,  its  kingdoms  are  fodiftindl,  and  fepa- 
rated  by  the  old  laws,  that  one  fhall  be  op- 
prefled  with  famine,  while  its  neighbour 
abounds,  without  a  remedy,  except  an  im~ 
mediate  order  from  court  ^  and  the  manu- 
fadures  eftablifhed  in  different  quarters,, 
paffing  through  the  different  kingdoms,, 
pay  in  each  a  duty^  which  amounts  to  fa 
much,  that  the  circulation  is  almoft  entire- 
ly flopped,  which  is  the  great  caufe  of  their 
extreme  poverty. 

But  to  return  to  France  this  alteration^ 
had  a  furprifing  effect  among  an  jnduftrious 
active  people.  They  foon  were  filled  witb 
manufaftures  in  every  corner  ;  foreign  mar- 
kets were  fought,  fpecie  brought  in,  colo-- 
nies  eilablifhed,  fiflieryfet  on  foot,  an  India 
Company  formed  ^  thus  in  a  few  years  that 
enterprizing  King  was  furnilhed  wirh  re- 

fuurces 
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fourees  that  amazed  all  Europe^  arui  ftrqck 
almoft  an  univerfal  panniek. 

C  H  A  P.  IIL 

Condition  of  trade  and  politicks  of 
England.. 

ENGLAND  in  the  mean  time  was  far 
from  making  advances  equal  to  its 
neighbours  v  our  northern  colonies  went 
flowly  on  i  New  England  increafed  greatly 
in  people-^  but  the  country,  though  it 
abounds  with  ncceffaries,  affords  but  little 
for  exportation.  The  importation  of  to- 
bacco from  Virginia  was  indeed  an  impor- 
tant article  ;  and  the  exchange  of  Suri« 
nam  for  New  York  with  the  Dutch,  ftopt. 
a  very  difagreeable  gap  in  our  fettlementSy 
and  is  the  beft  fituated  port  in  North  A- 
merica ;  and  the  fiihery  became  more  con- 
fiderable.  In  the  Weft  Indies  the  fugar 
trade  became  very  great ;  and  befides  the 
riches  of  that  commodity^  a  fmuggling  trade 

was 


Was  opened  from  Jamaica  with  the  Spa- 
niards, which  having  been  fometimes  car- 
ried on  piratically  caufed  much  animofityo 
A  Company  was  formed  for  the  African 
Trade,  and  the  Duke  of  York  was  made 
governor  ;  likewife  a  Turkey  company, 
which  greatly  enriched  feme  particulars 
but  has  fince  funk  almoft  to  nothing  \  as 
did  the  African.  King  Charles  gave  the 
firft  gran^to  Mr.  Penn  of  Penfilvania,  con- 
firmed afterwards  by  King  James  ;  and  a 
grant  of  Carolina  was  made  to  Lord  Shaftf- 

bury  and  others  But  our  manufactures 

went  on  ffowly  ;  for  France  fupplied  us^ 
befides  wines  and  brandy,  with  fi Iks,  fluffs, 
(lockings,  hats,  &c.  nor  had  we  then  thofe 
fabricks,  nor  the  manufafture  of  fuperfine 
cloth,  which  was  firfl  begun  in  Wiltfhire, 
with  Dutch  manufadurers  ;  but  we  had  a 
very  advantageous  trade  with  Spain  and 
Portugal  for  our  coarfe  woollens,  which 
brought  in  a  fupplyof  gold  and  filver. 

Parliaments  having  been  more  regularly 
heldj  and  the  members^  many  of  them 

relifhing 
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rcliihing  the  employment,  and  attending 
the  court,  contributed  to  the  agrandizing 
the  city  of  Weftminfter,  and  the  general 
flow  of  people  in  confequence  to  the  ca- 
pital, made  the  great  lofs  by  the  peftilence 
and  fire  fuddenly  heal'  and  ffelt  no  more,, 
the  city  rifing  out  of  its  allies  with  addi- 
tional fplendour  and'  magnificence,  while 
the  political  body  was  full  o^  difturbance. 
The  Duke  of  York,  publicly  a  zealous 
Roman  Catholick,  filled  the  minds  of  the 
people  with  dreadful  apprehenfions ;  a  party, 
and  a  ftrong  one,  work'd  violently  to  pro- 
cure a  bill  of  exclufion,  an  attempt  of  the 
boldeft  nature  ;  it  is  ftill  doubtful,  had  the 
King  lived,  whether  they  would  not  have 
fucceeded.— At  this  crifis,  the  King  fud- 
denly dies,  and  the  Duke  fucceeds ;  a  prince 
unhappy  from,  what  in  a  private  life  he 
would  have  been  efteemed  for,  his  fteadi- 
nefs  and  fincerity  in  the  religion  he  pro- 
feffed  ;  he  was  unhappily  guided  by  the 
counfels  of  violent  churchmen,  many  of 
whom  are  fond  of  meddling  with  civil 

affairs. 
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affliirs,  though  nothing  can  be  more  con- 
trary to  the  fpirltuality  of  their  profefiion^ 

as  guides  to  the  kingdom  of  Heaven  The 

Church  of  England,  that  powerful  body  of 
ecclefiafticks,  the  old  friends  and  creatures 
of  the  court,  who  had  been  preaching  and 
labouring  in  his  favour,  found  themfelves 
iji  danger  of  goipg  to  wreck  indifcrimi- 
nately  with  the  other  proteftants,  whom,  tp 
their  mortification,,  the  King  was  courting 
with  the  bait  of  Toleration*  This  caufed 
fuch  a  union  againft  him,  that  on  a  fudden 
he  found  himfelf  deferted,  and  obliged  in 
his  old  age,  again  to  feek  an  afylum  in  a. 
foreign  country,  bereaft  of  his  crown  and: 
dignity.  The  Roman  Catholicks  in  Ireland 
made  fome  ftand  in  his  favour,,  which  fi- 
nilhed  their  ruin  ;  and  in  Scotland  fome- 
thing  was  attempted,  which  was  crufhed^ 
and  the  unhappy  people  treated  with  a  fe-- 
verity  of  which  they  ftill  complain.. 


CHAP. 
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CHAP.  IV. 

Review  of  the  affairs  of  Scotland. 

SCOTLAND,  when  it  was  firft  con- 
nefted  with  England,  under  James  I. 
ftill  retained  the  ancient  Gothic  conflitutioii 
in  full  force ;  and  many  were  the  broils  in 
the  former  part  of  that  King's  reign  in 
Scotland,  formed  by  the  contentions  of  a 
powerful  nobility,  whofe  wealth  confifted 
in  large  landed  pofleffions,  well  ftocked  with 
hardy  and  faithful  vaflals :  Thefe  held  a  di- 
vided authority  with  the  crown  ;  nor  has 
any  kingdom  fuffered  more  violence,  nor 
Kings  worfe  treated,  than  in  Scotland  ;  yet 
monarchy  itfelf  was  never  thought  of  be- 
ing abolifhed;  though  the  King  in  perfon 
might  feel  the  effedls  of  their  fury  5  differing 
from  the  civil  war  in  England,  which  was 
againft:  the  power  of  the  crown,  rather  than 
animofity  againft  the  perfon  of  the  King. 
The  nobles  following  the  King  into  his  new 

dominion 
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dominions,  the  confequences  of  attending: 
the  court  produced  the  fame  efFeft  as  it 
had  done  on  their  neighbours  j  they  became 
by  degrees  diftrefled,  and  their  tenants  more 
wealthy  and  independent;  however,  they 
bad  fufEcient  power  to  open  the  fcenc  with 
Charles  the  fiift,  who  greatly  difobhged  the 
Scots  by  attempting  to  eftablifii  epifcopacy. 
But  when  they  found  the  Englifh  them- 
felves  abolifhing  monarchy,  they^  made  a 
ftrong  effort  to  fupport  it  under  the  next 
heir  but  they  fcoa  found  themfelves  not 
in  a  conditioa  to  fupport  an  independence 
on  England^  who  foon  reduced  that  power 
fo  low  as  no  more  to  be  dreadful. 

Thus  we  fee  manufaftures,  trade,  and' 
hufbandry,  which  took  their  rife  in  Eng- 
land from  the  decay  of  the  nobility,  muft 
have  had  a  much  later  birth  in  Scotland, 
where  it  could  advance  but  flowly,  as  no 
court  was  kept,  and  little  expence  made  in 
that  kingdom,  but  in  England,  who  con- 
fidered  its  manufaftures  as  foreign-,  thus  all 
that  a  court  could  give  to  the  attending 

gentry,. 
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gentry,  was  but  a  poor  recompence  to  the 
unhappy  country.  At  length  an  union  was 
made,  and  the  two  nations  became  one,  a 
free  reciprocal  trade  was  open'd,  from 
whence  may  be  dated  the  firft  rife  of  Com- 
merce in  Scotland,  who  in  time  may  bid  fair 
to  rival  its  neighbour,  as  manufaftures  feem 
incHned  to  travel  northward,  invited  by  the 
cheapnefs  of  labour. 

Scotland  has  likewife  this  advantage, 
the  taxes  are  very  eafy  ;  for  the  gentlemea 
who  conduced  the  treaty  were  fo  very  par- 
fimonious,  that  they  gave  up  a  part  of  that 
fhare  fo  antient  and  brave  a  people  ought 
to  have  had  in  the  legiflature,  to  the  con- 
fideration  of  a  little  faving. 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  V. 

Review  of  Ireland^ 

IT  may  nov/  be  neceflary  to  con  fide  r 
Ireland,  which  v/as  at  firft  eafily  redu- 
ced under  the  dominion  of  England,  by 
the  diflenfions  among  nobles  or  princes  Vv'ho 
were  without  a  head,  as  that  conftitutioa 
requires,  and  who  were  greatly  deficient  in 
the  fcience  of  arms,  having  had  no  foreign 
wars,  in  which  the  EngliQi  were  confiantly 
cxercifed.  The  number  of  thefe  great 
nobles  being  final!,  the  deftroying  them» 
and  putting  others  in  their  places,  who  go- 
verned in  the  fame  manner  of  their  prede- 
celTors,  made  fo  fmall  an  alteration  among 
the  people,  that  they  fubmitted  to  the 
change  with  very  little  oppofition,  and  the 
title  of  Duke  of  Ireland  was  added  to  the 
crown  of  England.  Many  of  thefe  new. 
poflfeflbrs  were  Englifh  nobility,,  who  had 
iikewife  in  Cheir  own  country  great  pof-^. 
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ieffions,  where  they  chiefly  refided.  The 
others  who  remained  on  the  fpot,  by  de- 
grees became  intirely  Irifli,  and  by  chang- 
ing their  names,  foon  forgot  their  original 
country,  their  whole  afFedions  being  en- 
grofled  by  their  new  native  foil  and  fo- 
ciety  ;  however,  the  connexion  with  Eng- 
land ferved  them  to  keep  up  the  fpirit  and 
fcience  of  arms,  and  in  the  fequent  di- 
llurbances  in  that  dukedom,  afterwards 
called  a  kingdom^  to  add  a  feather  to  the 
crown,  moft  dearly  bought-,  as  it  gave 
them  a  greater  idea  of  their  importance, 
you  find  them  behaving  with  rwore  and 
more  refolution  ;  every  frefh  contention  be- 
ing more  bloody  than  the  laft;  fo  that 
taking  a  general  calculation,  England  has 
wafted  more  blood  for  that  conqueft,  than 
ever  nation  did  for  one  of  the  fame  ex- 
tent; it  has  been  a  dear  colony  to  the 
Engliih,  for  fuch  it  muft  be  confidered. 
The  firft  planted  finding  themfelves  barr'd 
of  many  advantages,  and  confidered  in  an 
inferior  Jight  to  their  brothers  in  their 
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mother  country,  as  foon  as  they  found 
ihenifelves  fecure  in  their  pofleflions,  began 
to  be  difgufted,  which  foon  turned  into 
hate  and  oppofition  ;  wars  broke  out ;  in 
the  end  thefe  were  overcome  ;  new  matters 
were  given,  who  were  faithful  as  long  as 
their  fears  lafted,  when  the  fame  happened 
again  ;  fo  that  from  fome  defeft  in  policy, 
w^e  have  had  a  continued  fucceflion  of  our 
own  brothers  to  fight  with  and  ruin. 

While  England  was  progreffing  in  that 
change  of  its  conftitution,  Ireland  as  a  de- 
pendent country  was  afFtfted  with  it,  tho* 
not  fo  violently  or  fuddenly  as  in  England; 
the  abbies  were  indeed  deftroyed  ;  but  the 
revenues  of  the  clergy,  with  their  bifliops, 
were  undifturbed,  and  remain  very  rich  v 
and  the  nobles  having  little  encouragement 
at  court,  remained  for  the  moft  part  at 
home,  and  efcaped  the  dcftrudlion  that  at- 
tended their  more  favoured  brethren  ,  in  this 
condition  was  Ireland  when  the  Reformation 
was  eftablifhing  itfelf  in  England,  which 
they  were  obliged  to  follow  ^  and  from  this 
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fource  flowed  a  chain  of  confcquences,  which 
has  made  Ireland  quite  another  thing. 

The  Irilh  were  not  prepared  for  the  Re- 
formation by  any  prior  reformer,  and  as  it 
did  not  take  its  rife  upon  the  fpot,  but  was 
forced  upon  them  with  very  little  cere- 
mony, there  is  no  wonder  at  their  great  dif- 
like  and  antipathy  befides,  the  clergy, 
moft  of  whom  in  England  fwam  with  the 
current  cither  way  with  great  addrefs,  had 
not  been  there  fo  wcM  difciplined,  nor  had 
they  the  fame  opportunity  ;  no  doubt  but 
the  difcarded  minifters  were  doubly  diligent 
under  their  difgrace  •,  nor  were  the  people 
lefs  difpofed  to  hearken  to  them  ;  for  we 
Britons  know  by  experience,  that  the  forc- 
ing of  a  religion  upon  a  people,  gives  a 
univerfal  difguft,  and  is  big  with  troubles 
and  war;  almoft  the  intire  people  ftuck  to 
their  old  paftors,  except  a  few  proteftant 
courtiers-.  Ireland  was  now  in  a  new  fitu- 
^ation,  it  was  no  more  Irifh  or  Englifh 
party,  the  laft  being  moftly  Romans,  joined 
the  former,  and  made  one  body  j  it  was 

now 
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i^ow  Romans  or  Proteftants,  and  the  lalt 
were  in  numbers  very  few  fo  that  to  efta- 
blifli  the  Reformation  and  make  them  fub- 
init  to  the  Englifh  laws,  the  country  was 
to  be  entirely  conquered  over  again. 

Queen  Elizabeth,  notwithftanding  the 
greatnefs  of  her  own  genius,  and  the  great 
abilities  of  her  Minifters  and  Generals,  met 
with  various  fuccefs  and  troubles  without 
ceafmg  in  that  kingdom  ;  there  was  no  want 
of  valour  on  both  fides ;  but  the  Englifh 
could  never  penetrate  through  the  woods 
and  bogs  that  the  country  was  then  covered 
with.  Diffenfions  were  fowed  among  the 
Irifh,  and  the  weaker  enabled  to  deftroy  the 
ftronger,  when  they  had  him  to  deftroy  in 
turn,  till,  wearied  out,  truces  were  made 
from  time  to  time,  and  a  kind  of  compo- 
fition  eftablifiied. 

It  may  be  wondered  that  fo  wife  a  go- 
vernment as  Queen  Elizabeth's  fhould  not 
have  hit  upon  fome  means  to  avoid  fo  much 
difquietude  and  blood Ihed  perhaps  the 
Irilh  were  not  confidered  in  that  refpedable 
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light  they  deferved,  but  merely  as  a  de- 
pendent colony,  in  which  it  was  eafy  to 
crufli  any  commotion  ;  but  the  panicle  the 
proteftants  were  in  at  that  time,  their  fears^ 
from  which  the  greatcft  were  not  exempt, 
fo  ftrongly  poffeffed  them,  that  they  could 
not  think  themfelves  fafe  while  the  Roman 
Church  had  any  footing  and  in  thefe  fears 
were  they  confirmed,  by  the  intrigues  of 
the  Jefuits,  a  new  body  of  ecclefiaftical 
Knight  Errants,  who  formed  and  executed 
enterprizes  much  beyond  the  common  ideas 
of  mankind.  When  thefe  circumftances 
are  confidered,  we  have  nothing  to  blame 
but  the  peculiar  unhappinefs  of  the  times. 

King  James  the  Firfl:,  whofe  parents 
were  Romans,  was  far  from  being  a  violent 
enemy  to  that  religion,  or  its  profeflbrs,  and 
from  thence  might  fpring  that  inclining  of 
the  Church  of  England  to  fimilar  cere- 
monies and  judicial  power,  in  which  they 
were  encouraged ;  nor  were  the  Irifh  or 
Englifli  Romans  by  any  means  enemies  of 
James  or  his  Succeflbr,  whofc  journey  to 
D  Spain 
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Spain,  and  French  Queen,  had  foftened  any 
prejudices  he  might  have  had  againft  that 
Church,  which  was  acknowledged  a  true 
Church  by  EngHfli  prelates.  But  this  did 
not  prevent  laws  being  made  which  the 
King  found  it  convenient  to  aflent  to,  which 
w.ere  very  oppreflive  to  the  Romans,  and 
almoft:  all  the  employments  in  Ireland  were 
in  the  hands  of  proteftants,  who  were  now 
almoft  an  entire  new  people  lately  gone 
over  \  how  grating  this  m.uft  be  to  the  an- 
tient  eftablifhed,  is  eafy  to  conceive  ;  men 
are  men  all  over  the  globe,  and  in  the  fame 
circumftances  are  much  the  fame^  befides, 
the  principal  people  were  our  own  brothers 
and  relations. 

When  the  civil  war  began  to  break  out^ 
the  Irifb  were  ready  to  affift  the  King  j  but 
one  unhappy  and  furious  ftep  they  began 
with,  of  murthering  their  new  guefts,  and 
thdr  famihes ;  afterwards  excufing  them- 
felves  by  an  authority  .under  the  great  fcal 
of  Scotland,  forwarded  the  ruin  of  the 
King,  and  brought  on  their  owndeftrudion, 
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fo  great  was  the  horror  and  antipathy  ic 
created. 

When  the  affairs  of  England  began  to 
fettle  on  the  death  of  the  King,  an  army 
was  fent  over  to  Ireland  full  of  revenge, 
and  blood  was  fatisfied  with  blood  ;  moft 
of  the  great  were  defpoiled  of  their  pof- 
feflions,  which  were  not  as  formerly  given 
whole  to  one  of  equal  rank,  but  from  a  Re- 
publican principle  were  divided  among 
many  pofleflbrs,  which  took  from  the  heirs 
the  moft  diftant  hopes  of  ever  recovering 
their  eftates. 

Thus  once  more  a  new  colony  of  Englifli 
was  planted  on  the  folid  foundation  of  a 
divifion  of  lands.  This  was  the  beginning 
of  orderly  government  in  Ireland,  where, 
for  a  long  feries,  a  few  powerful  nobles  had 
ruled,  in  defpight  of  all  law  but  their  own 
will  J  from  hence  may  be  dated  the  be- 
ginning of  arts  and  hulbandry.  Before 
this,  many  of  the  Irilh  might  juftly  be 
termed  wild,  and  were  but  little  more 
polifiied  than  the  native  Americans. 

D  2  Thefe 
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Thefe  new  pofleffors  cultivating  their 
lands,  gave  a  new  face  to  part  of  the 
conntry,  which  others  obferving,  fell  to 
the  fame  work  but  manufadures  were 
flow  in  advance  from  the  jealou fy  of 
England. 

Charles  the  Ild,  notwithftanding  his  be- 
ing fecretly  a  Roman,  was  obliged  to  aflent 
to  many  fevere  laws  againft  them  in  Ireland^ 
where  the  Proteftants  lived  in  teror,  but 
were  every  day  increafing  in  number  and 
landed  pofTeffions,  as  no  Roman  could  pur- 
chafe  or  even  inherit,  if  the  next  heir  was  a 
Proteftant, 

King  James,  after  leaving  England,  at- 
tempted, with  the  afliftance  of  feme  French 
troops,  to  make  head  in  Ireland,  where  he 
was  defeated,  and  moft  of  his  party  quitting 
the  kingdom,  and  forfeiting  their  lands, 
farther  divifions  were  made,  and  at  prefent 
almoR:  all  the  lands  are  in  the  hands  of 
Proteftants  ;  which,  by  this  method  of  -di- 
vifion,  are  very  numerous  and  powerful, 
molt  of  them  defcended  from  men  jealous  to 
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the  laft  degree  of  their  liberties  5  and  theRo-> 
mans,  after  the  two  emigrations  caufed  by 
Cromwell  and  King  William,  funk  fo  low» 
and  are  fo  ftridly  guarded,  that  they 
never  havc^a  chance  to  hold  up  their  head« 
more. 
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BOOK  the  FOURTH. 
CHAP.  I. 

King  Williams  condu£l  in  Holland ^  and 
Views  upon  his  advancement  to  the 
throne  of  England. 

WILLIAM  Prince  of  Orange  was 
placed  at  the  head  of  affairs  in  the 
United  Provinces,  by  the  common  people^ 
who,  in  an  infurreftion,  forced  the  States 
to  make  him  Stadtholder.  Affairs  were  at 
that  time  in  a  difmal  fituation  ;  Lewis  the 
XlVth,  by  a  fudden  irruption,  had  carried 
the  greater  part  of  their  country,  and  was 
threatening  their  capital  :  —  Mutual  and 
imminent  danger  created  union,  all  the 
factions  lifted  under  the  young  Prince,  who, 
at  the  age  of  a  fchool  boy,  took  upon  him 
the  command  of  armies.  A  confiderable 
number  of  French  officers  had  quitted  the 
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feFvice  of  their  country  on  account  of  ve.  - 
'-^jgion  'y  thefe  the  Prince  entertained  from 
iheni  he  got  his  fir  ft  rudiments  of  war,  and 
Germany  pour'd  forth  her  neceffitous  fons 
to  furnifh  him  armies  ;  —  his  courage  was 
invincible  when  he  loft  a  battle,  he  fold 
the  viftory  fo  dear,  and  fo  foon  found  frefli  • 
fuccours,  that  he  rofe  after  every  check 
more  terrible  than  before,  making  the  laft 
battle  ftill  more  obftinate  and  bloody  than 
the  former,  and  obliged  Lewis,  notwith- 
{landing  the  great  experience  and  genius  of 
his  Generals,  the  beft  difciplined  and  ve- 
teran troops  in  the  world,  to  retire  out  of 
the  United  Provinces.  The  Prince  purfued 
.the  war  with  a  kind  of  fury  and  perfonal 
hatred,  having catch'd  in  a  degree  that  kind 
of  panic  abhorrence  againft  the  French, 
which  pofleffed  the  people  who  fet  him  up 
and  from  this  paffion  many  things  are  to^ 
be  accounted  for. 

When  the  Prince  of  Orange  was^anvlted 
over  by  the  Englifli,  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe,  that  the  view  of  bringing  ovar 
D  4:  England 
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England  to  the  grand  alliance,  was  a  very 
confiderable  motive  with  him,  and  with  the 
States  could  be  the  only  one. 

This  was  his  firft  objeft  when  he  mount- 
ed the  throne ;  but  he  found  the  Englilh 
neither  in  humour  nor  condition  to  do  To 
great  things  as  he  expeded ;  they  were  not 
as  yet  a  rich  trading  nation,  that  work  was 
left  for  King  William,  who,  having  been 
nurfed  and  educated  in  a  trading  Repub- 
lick,  introduced  into  England  as  many  of 
their  maxims  and  policies  as  the  conftitution 
could  bear  :  His  firft  grand  obj€(5l  was  the 
cftablifhing  a  Royal  Bank. 

There  is  fuch  a  confidence  in  the  go- 
vernment neceffary  to  the  eftablifhing  a 
Bank,  that  it  fecmed  to  be  the  fole  privi- 
lege of  a  Republick .  Venice,  Genoa, 
Hamburg,  and  Holland,  had  eftablifhed 
them  ;  but  England  was  the  firft  regal  go- 
vernment  that  ever  did,  and  perhaps  will  be 
the  laft  that  ever  can  ;  nor  could  it  have 
been  done  there,  had  not  the  government 
been  eftablilhed  on  a  folid  footing,  and  the 
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liberties  of  the  people,  with  the  privileges 
of  parliament,  as  perfeftly  fecured,  as  hu- 
man wifdom  permitted.  King  William  was 
not  anxious  about  the  prerogatives  of  the 
Crown  ;  he  wanted  to  put  the  nation  in  a 
condition  to  ftrengthen  the  alliance  againft 
France,  that  he  might  be  fully  revenged  of 
that  nation  ;  and  thofe.who  accufe  him  of 
ambition,  muft  allow  it  was  an  ambition 
to  reign  over  a  free  people,  whom  he  moft 
diligently  fought  to  enrich  ;  and  from  this 
period,  England  may  confidered  as  a  com* 
[  mercial  nation. 
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C  PI  A  P.  IL 

Banks  of  Holland. 

IT  may  be  necelTary  to  give  feme  idea  of 
the  Banks  of  Holland,  from  whence 
may  be  eafily  feen  the  prodigious  advan- 
tages that  people  drew  from  fuch  an  efta- 
blifiiment.  The  Bank  of  Amfterdam,  and 
that  of  Rotterdam,  are  governed  by  the 
magiftrates,  who  arc  a  branch  of  the  States, 
in  whom  the  legiflative  and"  executive 
powers  are  lodged ;  for  was  fo  great  a  con- 
cern in  the  hands  of  a  feparate  corporation, 
their  power  would  be  inconfiftent  with  the 
government ;  nor  could  the  government 
have  made  that  ufe  of  it  for  the  common 
good. 

As  foon  as  the  Republlck  was  fix'd,  and 
bad  many  rich  merchants,  a  place  of  com- 
mon fecurity  for  the  moft  valuable  and 
portable  effeds  was  neceflary  ;  a  houfe  was 
built  at  the  public  expence,  and  officers 
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appointed  to  receive  them  ;  if  cafh,  ,an- ac- 
count was  opened  in  the  books,  and  the 
owner  credited  if  gold  or  filver,  the  Bank 
was  a  buyer,  and  would  credit  the  owner 
for  the  amount-,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
depofir,  a  law  was  made  that  every  foreign 
bill  fliould  be  paid  at  the  Bank  in  fuch  de- 
poficed  cafli,  if  the  owners  chofe  it,  which 
was  done  by  a  transfer.  This  created  a  ne- 
ceflity  for  every  merchant  to  be  pofleffed 
of  a  capital  in  the  Bank,  called  by  di- 
ftinftion  Bank  Money.  As  the  trade  and 
circulation  increafed,  this  increafed ;  but 
how  great  the  fum  is,  is  a  fecret  of  the 
State. 

The  fervice  of  this  Bank  to  the  govern-^ 
rnent  when  it  was  opprefled  with  wars^  is 
very  obvious.  Here  was  a  capital  upon  all 
emergencies,  and  could  be  made  ufe  of 
without  difcovery  or  danger,  if  they  had 
funds  to  replace  the  money  in  any  reafon- 
able  time.  Likewife,  whatever  the  govern* 
ment  wanted  the  Bank  to  advance  lor  pub- 
lic ufe,  the  major  part  muft  be  expended 
D  6  among 
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among  their  own  people,  as  the  country 
was  a  warehoufe  for  all  forts  of  ftores  for 
war  or  peace ;  tbefe  being  paid  for  in  Bank, 
was  creating  fo  much  capital,  which,  tho' 
ideal,  from  a  happy  confidence  in  the  people, 
anfwered  all  the  ufesof  fo  much  real  fpecie* 
But  one  thing  was  abfolutely  neceffary,  a 
certain  ftock  of  real  current  cafh  to  anfwer 
any  kind  of  ballance  in  trade,  which  might 
be  againft  them,  arifing  from  their  own 
confumptions,  far  loans  lent  by  private 
people,  or  privately  by  the  Bank  to  foreign 

nations  As  this  capital  in  the  Bank  may 

not  be  drawn  out  but  by  mutual  confent  of 
all  the  proprietors,  when  a  particular  has 
Bank,  and  wants  calh,  he  fells  his  Bank, 
which  is  a  great  branch  of  bufinefs,  and 
employs  many  Brokers ;  and  the  difference 
in  value,  which  is  or  ought  to  be  con- 
ftantly  in  favour  of  the  Bank,  is  called  the 
Agio,  and  the  reafon  for  this  difference  is, 
the  Barrk  Money  is  received  at  a  greater 
degree  of  finenefs  then  the  current  cafh  ; 
by  the  price  of  this  Agio,  may  be  known 
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how  the  ballance  of  trade  in  point  of  cafii 
ftands  in  Holland. 

There  is  likewife  another  Bank,  called 
the  Bank  of  Lending,  governed  by  an  in- 
corporated company,  who  have  a  corre- 
fpondence  with  the  State  Bank ;  thefe  have 
feveral  olRces  difperfed  about  the  city,  where 
they  lend  money  on  pledges,  at  5  per  Cent. 
They  are  in  faft  a  fociety  of  Pawn-brokers, 
where  a  neceffitous  perfon  may  procure  a 
loan  upon  his  coat,  or  a  pair  of  fleeve  but- 
tons,  being  calculated  for  the  fervice  of  the 
poor  as  well  as  the  rich,  who  may  occafi- 
onally  want  it  \  for  they  will  lend  any  fum 
to  two  thirds  of  the  value  on  any  unperifh- 
able  commodity,  by  which  means  a  mer- 
chant was  enabled  to  wait  the  advantage  of 
a  market,  or  to  advance  his  correfpondence 
two  thirds  on  what  he  ftiall  receive  upon 
commillion,  without  detriment  to  himfelf ; 
and  this  is  a  great  encouragement  to  the; 
fending  valuable  commodities  to  Holland, 

wait  the  markets  of  Europe,  having  con- 
ftant  opportunities  of  fending  them  from 
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thence,  where  they  fliall  be  moft  demanded  i . 
but  as  the  merchants  grew  rich,  this  me^ 
thod  of  procuring  advance  upon  merchan- 
dize has  been  in  difgrace,  which  is  now 
generally  done  one  among  another. 

chap:  nr. 

Bank  of  England.  , 

IN  Engfand  it  was  impoffible  to  eftablifh 
a  Bank  upon  the  fame  plan  as  in  Hoi- 
land,  or  any  other  Republick  no  branch 
ot  the  legidature  being  proper  to  entruft  it 
with;  nor  was  it  convenient  to  entruft  it 
with  the  magiftrates  of  London,  who  would 
thereby  have  become,  in  a  manner,  the  di* 
reftors  of  the  kingdom.  Therefore  a  y 
charter  was  given  to  a  company,  who  fub^ 
fcribed  a  fufRcient  capital,  which  was  formed 
into  a  transferrable  ftock,  with  power  to 
choofe  their  directors. 

To  ftrengthen  them  the  Crown- orders 
the  revenues  to  be  paid  into  the  Bank,  who 

have 
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have  always  a  cafliier,  attending  the  Ejc- 
chequer,  who  makes  out  bills  for  the  go- 
vernment payments,  which  is  the  principle 
channel  of  circulation,  by  which  means  a 
prodigious  fum  of  this  paper  currency  is 
kept  conftantly  in  motion;  for  as  their 
credit  has  increafed,  fd  has  the  circulation 
of  their  notes,  which  is  now  become  the 
chief  medium  of  exchange  or  payments  in 
the  place  of  money.  Thus  though  the  Bank 
is  not  immediately  in  the  hands  of  the  go- 
vernment, it  is  fo  much  in  its  power,  that 
it  cannot  refufe  exerting  the  utmoft  extent 
of  its  credit,  when  the  neceflity  of  the  flate 
requires  it : — The  private  Banks  that  are 
eftablifhed  in  fo  many  parts  of  the  city,  are 
of  great  fervice  to  the  Royal  Bank,  in  cir- 
culating their  notes,  and  in  return  receive  a 
mutual  affiftance.    At  thefe  private  Banks, 
moft  merchants  and  traders  depofite  their 
cafli,  which  circulates  with  great  adivity, 
in  order  to  raife  a  credit  with  the  Banker, 
that  when  they  may  want,  they  can  con- 
fidently go  with  fuch  bills  and  notes  as  they 

are 
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are  poffefled  of,  to  be  difcounted,  which 
it  is  always  in  the  Banker's  power  to  do, 
as  the  wants  of  their  cuftomers  are  never 
general ;  and  if  the  Banker  fliould  be  obli- 
ged to  advance  rather  too  much,  he  can 
carry  thofe  bills  to  the  Bank,  who  never  fail 
to  aflift  •,  for  the  Banker  takes  notes,  which 
are  more  convenient  than  cafli  5  thus  a  reci- 
procal benefit  is  formed. 

Before  the  Bank  was  eftabliflied,  when 
the  government  wanted  an  advance  of 
money,  it  ufed  to  apply  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
and  Aldermen,  who,  with  the  Common 
Council,  were  the  beft  able  to  lend  or  find 
lenders,  which  made  the  magiftracy  of 
great  importance. 

The  India  Company  was  likewife  of  great 
ufe,  whofe  credit  was  frequently  better  than 
the  Crown's;  but  fince  the  government  has 
been  properly  eftabliflied,  its  credit  infi- 
nitely exceeds  what  has  ever  been  known^ 
and  needs  no  more  thofe  helps* 


C  H  A  P. 
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CHAP.  IV. 


Ejlahlijhment  of  the  Funds y  and  divi^ 
Jian  of  Parties. 


H  E  King,  whofe  view  was  the  de* 


the  nation  into  his  fentiments,  and  in  ge- 
neral fucceeded  ;  but  this  drew  on  fo  great 
an  expence,  that  fearing  the  levying  of 
great  taxes,  on  the  eftablifhing  a  new  go- 
vernment, might  have  ill  confequences,  and 
create  diflike  among  the  people,  a  fcheme, 
which  had  been  ufed  in  Holland,  was  put 
in  praflice  in  England,  of  borrowing  upon 
the  funds,  which  made  the  levies  eafy  for 
the  prefent,  but  in  a  manner  rivetted  them 
for  ever ;  for  when  once  that  fcheme  was 
adopted,  it  was  thought  fufficient  to  raife 
enough  to  pay  the  intereft,  with  a  fmall 
lurplus,  of  what  fum  they  wanted,  truft- 
ing  to  future  more  fortunate  and  peaceful 
tifncs  for  the  payment  of  the  principle. 


Thojs. 
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Thus  began  the  national  debt ;  it  may  Be 
neceffary  ta  obferve  at  that  time,  the  richer 
of  London,  and  of  the  kingdom  in  general, 
were  far  from  being  great,  if  we  may  judge 
by  the  great  premiums  and  high  intereft 
given,  with  the  difficulty  of  filling  fubfcrip- 
tions. 

This  fcheme  however  was  greatly  dilliked' 
by  many  of  the  landed  gentlemen,  wHo^ 
looked  upon  their  eftates  in  a  manner  mort- 
gaged, and  dreaded  the  eonfequence ;  be- 
fides  the  different  parties,  who^  had  unitedl 
to  fet  James  afide,  as  foon  as  it  was  done, 
began  to  work  for  their  feparate  interefls^ 
It  was  in  vain  the  King  endeavoured  to- 
eftablifti  a  union,  by  promoting  indifferent- 
ly of  all ;  there  was  at  bottom  fuch  a  rans- 
cour,  and  fo  long  eftabliftied,  that  the 
more  he  ftrove  to  bring  it  about,  the  more 
confufion  it  created  in  bis  council  and  par- 
liament. 

Another  reafon  might  be,  Britain  is  fo 
great  a  country,  fo  filled  with  men  of  abi- 
iities  who  have  opportunities  of  fignalizing 

themfclvesr 
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theniielves,  that  there  will  ever  be  more 
fit  for  employments^  then  employments  for 
them  ;  which  will  be  an  everlafting  caufe 
of  faftion  and  parties,  interwoven  in  the 
coiiftitution,  and  unavoidable,  for  ever  per- 
plexing, for  ever  exercifing  the  abilities  of 
our  monarchs.  KingWilliam  was  a  ftranger, 
nor  could  he  be  fufiiciently  acquainted  with 
the  views  of  either,  nor  be  a  fufficient 
mafter  of  the  abilities  and  intereffs  of  their 
different  leaders ;  this  made  him,  at  laff, 
make  choice  of  one  party,  entirely  difcard- 
ing  the  other ;  the  party  he  chofe  was  di- 
ftinguiihed  by  the  name  of  Whig,  which 
had  been  long  labouring  at  the  redu6tion  of 
regal  power,  to  the  great  difappointment 
of  the  Tories,  who  looked  upon  themfelves 
as  more  intitled  to  Royal  Favour  from  their 
principles  ;  which  had  ever  been  for  pre- 
ferving  the  Royal  Prerogatives,,  and  the 
dignity  and  power  of  the  Church  j  a  party 
very  confiderable  for  its  landed  poffeflions. 
Thefe  were  feconded  very  heartily  by  the 
Clergy,  who  had  been  greatly  difappointed 

in 
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in  the  Hopes  they  conceived  of  their  great 
importance,  and  confequence  with  the  new 
King ;  but  William  had  been  bred  up  in  z 
government  where  the  Clergy  were  abfo- 
lutely  dependent,  nor  feemed  he  defirous  of. 
farther  power  than  to  deftroy  the  common 
enemy  of  Europe,  which  France  was  be- 
come; he  neglefted  them  entirely,  to  their 
unfpeakable  mortification ;  and  fo  far  was 
the  power  of  the  ecclefiaftical  courts  re- 
duced, that  they  are  become  almoft  a: 
fhadow. — Thefe  difappointed  parties  put 
infurmountable  obftacles  in  William's  way,> 
oppofing  all  his  meafures,  deftroy ed  his 
fchemes ;  nor  could  he  in  any  wife  execute 
thofe  great  ideas  and  plans  he  had  formed  ; 
he  only  planted  the  lawrels  which  another 
reaped,  laying  the  foundation  of  that  alli- 
ance, and  forming  that  army  which  proved 
fo  vidorious  in  the  fucceeding  reign.  The 
choice  King  William  made  of  his  party, 
wrought  a  moft  wonderful  efFeft ;  the 
Whigs,  many  of  them  with  Republican 
principles,  became  courtiers ;  and  the  Tories, 

whO' 
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^who  at  heart  hated  and  defpifed  a  Repub- 
lican government,  and  had  been  fticklers 
for  the  prerogative,  oppofed  the  Court  upon 
the  principles  of  the  Whigs  ;  fetting  up 
for  Patriots^  none  were  louder  for  Liberty, 
which  they  undertook  to  be  guardians  of. 

The  Whig  party  being  the  profefled 
friends  of  trade,  of  which  the  Tories,  who 
were  moftly  country  gentlemen,  were  gene- 
rally ignorant,  a  new  diftindlion  was  intro- 
duced, which  lafted  for  a  time,  of  monicd 
and  landed  intereft. 

CHAR  V. 

SbitroduBion  of  new  manufaSiures  from 
France y  and  fcheme  of  a  General 
Naturalization. 

A Favourable  circumftance  happenened 
in  this  reign  for  the  commerce  of 
Englind  j  Lewis  the  XlVth  having  revoked 
the  edidl  of  Nants,  by  which  the  Protef- 
tants  were  pro];eded,  a  fevere  perfecution 

cnfucd  > 
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cnfued;  moft  of  them,  being  manufa6lurers 
and  merchants,  took  refuge  in  the  neigh- 
bburirig  countries  England  in  particular 
opened  its  arms  for  their  reception;  great 
numbers  came  over,  who  eftablidied  the 
manufadures  of  filks,  fluffs,  &c.  in  Spittal- 
Fields,  which  added  a  large  quarter  to  the 
fuburbs  of  the  city  ;  .others  fettled  in  Can- 
terbury and  Norwich,  which,  with  fabricks 
of  other  kinds  in  different  places,  as  hats, 
ftotkings,  &c.  made  a  prodigious  addition 
to  the  trade  and  manufaftures  of  England, 
and  was  to  France  fuch  an  error  in  poli- 
ticks, that  it  will  probably  never  recover. 

The  Whigs  began  to  entertain  a  maxim 
of  the  Hollanders,  of  naturalizing  all 
ftrangerswho  defired  it,  at  a  fmall  expence, 
which  they  never  accompliflied,  from  the 
oppofition  of  the  Tories,  a  party  who  per- 
haps  had  never  confidered  how  much  Eng- 
land has  been  obTiged  to  foreigners. — The 
Romans,  who  were  the  proudefl  people  on 
earth,  owed  their  greatnefs  to  the  admifTion 
of  their  conquered  neighbours  as  citizens, 

conferring 
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conferring  that  dignity  with  a  moft  liberal 
hand  on  all  fides,  fo  that  it  was  wifely  faid, 
the  Romans  rather  embraced  the  world  than 
<:onquer(:d  it. 

CHAP.  VI, 

Increq/e  of  the  City  of  London  from 
the  Funds  and  Bank. 

THE  latter  great  increafe  of  the  City 
of  London,  has  been  a  confequencc 
of  the  funds,  and  eftablifhment  of  the 
Bank. 

The  Stock- holders,  much  the  greater  part 
of  them,  living  in  and  about  the  city,  form 
a  very  confiderable  body,  who  can  afford  a 
great  expence  ;  and  the  tranfafting  that  bu- 
finefs  employs  many  people.  The  Bank 
from  its  credit  being  an  almoft  inexhauftible 
Fund,  is  a  conftant  fupply  for  thofe  of  the 
firft  confequencc,  and  the  Bankers  of  the 
fecond  ;  often  a  great  merchant  will  ufe 
both  ;  by  this  means  money  can  be  advan- 
ced, 
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ced  for  almoft  any  quantity  of  mtrchandizc. 
The  manufadurer  is  furer  of  money  for  his 
goods  in  London,  than  in  any  other  place, 
or  may  be  advanced  upon  them,  which 
enables  him  to  proceed,  who  would  other- 
wife  be  liable  to  frequent  embarrafments, 
and  poffibly  ruin,  for  the  labourer  muft  be 
paid.  This  has  given  the  City  a  moft  wonder- 
ful advantage ;  and  made  it  the  center  of 
trade  moft  of  the  fabricks  are  brought 
to  London  in  quantities,  from  whence  they 
are  again  difperfed  in  proper  proportions  to 
every  corner  of  the  kingdom,  or  abroad,  as 
there  is  a  call.  —Thus,  by  a  fuppofititious 
wealth,  a  real  wealth  is  attained,  by  keeping 
the  people  employed,  from  whofe  labour 
alone  riches  are  produced.— .The  landed 
man  calls  his  eftate  real,  but  he  might  have 
ten  times  as  much  and  better,  in  uninha- 
bited America,  and  ftarve  ;  its  reality  owes 

its  worth  to  labour  and  mutual  aid  How 

great  a  proportion  the  paper  currency  may 
have  to  fpecie  cannot  be  afcertained.  It  is 
according  to  a  nation's  credit,  and  the  in- 

tereft 
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tereft  all  ranks  have  in  fupporting  5r,  ho^'* 
ever  it  may  be  deftroyed,  by  neglc^ng 
what  is  called  the  ballance  of  trader  t>r  by 
carrying  on  an  expenfive  foreign  war  by  an 
exceflive  exportation  of  gold  and  fiiVer.— 
By  this  means  of  Banks,  the  Spaniards  and 
Portuguefe  have  loft  half  the  value  of  their 
mines ;  for,  with  one  million  of  fpecie,  two 
may  be  circulated  in  paper,  which  will  an- 
fwer  all  its  ends  as  a  medium  of  exchange  ; 
and  this  muft  have  had  an  effeft  on  the 
value  of  gold  and  filver. 


CHAP.  VIL 

Other  Reafons  for  the  Increafe  of 
London^  and  Cities  in  general. 

THERE  is  another  reafon  for  the  in- 
creafe  of  cities  and  tov^m.  By  the 
Jaw  of  population  of  Henry  the  feventh, 
every  farm  houfe  with  20  acres  belonging 
to  it,  was  to  be  kept  up,  and  confequently 
was  mhabiced  j  befides,  the  Jandcd  gentle- 
^  n)eu 
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'men  delighting  in  the  number  of  their  de- 
pendents, who  being  the  more  fo  by  their 
poverty,  had  multitudes  of  fmall  tenants, 
who  barely  fubfifted,  which  kept  the  coun- 
try full  of  people  fit  for  war,  but  who  were 
of  no  effeft  in  refped  of  adding  to  its 
wealth,  as  they  were  unfldlled  in  arts  and 
manufadures.    When  the  gentlemen  got  a 
lafte  of  expence  and  luxury,  thefe  people 
were  a  burthen  they  threw  off  without  mer- 
cy, contriving  to  let  their  eftates  in  large 
parcels  to  wealthy  farmers,  who  would  pay 
them  more  readily,  fo  that  now  an  eftate 
may  be  let  to  half  a  fcore  fubftantial  men, 
who  work  it  with  as  few  hands  as  poflible, 
which  ufed  to  feed  on  the  fpot  a  numerous 
people.    As  thefe  farmers  have  a  confi- 
derable  capital,  they  certainly  make  more 
cf  the  land,  produce  more  corn  and  cattle 
than  thofe  petty  tenants  could    and  the 
barns  of  thefe  people  are  the  magazines  of 
food  for  the  nation  and  exportation,  and  fo 
far  are  of  excellent  utility  ;  but  when  we 
confider  the  confequences  of  the  great  fup- 

pofed 
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pofed  advantages  of  exporting  corn  and 
provifionS)  we  may  find  ourfelves  far  from 
being  thofe  great  gainers  we  have  fuppofed : 
It  is  true,  it  creates  a  ballance  in  our  favour, 
which  had  we  not,  we  fhould  be  obliged  to 
manage  our  affairs  with  more  frugality. 
By  exporting  provifions,  we  may  hire 
more  foreign  troops  y  but  by  contriving  to 
fill  our  own  country  with  people  fufHcient 
for  the  whole  or  a  greater  confumption,  we 
fhould  have  no  occafion  for  them.— Gentle* 
men  fhould  confider,  the  price  of  one  bottle 
of  claret  at  a  tavern  would  furnifh  for  one 
day  corn  for  a  multitude  of  their  antient 
dependents  5  what  honour  or  power  is 
gained  by  this  depopulation  and  expence  r 
The  honour  of  being  called  Honour  with 
infinite  grimace,  ho\ys  and  fawning  of 
Vintners  and  tradeiiTien  who  plunder  them ; 
— for  power  ;  inflead  of  faithful  numerous 
vafTals,  a  let  of  thievifh  fervants,  who  with 
great  diligence  are  eating  them  up.  Their 
tenants  are  perfectly  independent  j  with 
E  2  thefe 
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thefe  they  have  no  power,  often  no  autho- 
rity or  influence. 

Having  gone  a  little  out  of  our  way,  let 
us  return. — Thefe  poor  people,  driven  from 
the  country,  took  refuge  in  the  cities  and 
manufafturing  towns,  which  the  govern- 
ment  have  very  wifely  contrived  all  poffible 
means  to  encourage  ;  and  the  very  extra- 
vagance, which  drove  them  from  home, 
helps  to  maintain  them  j  and  that  in  a  more 
independent  manner. 

The  fame  fyftem  has  been  more  unfor- 
tunately  purfued  in  Ireland,  where  the 
people  had  not  fuch  a  refuge  as  manufac- 
tures to  fly  to,  nor  the  advantage  of  even 
fupplying  their  old  landlords,  who  fpent 
great  part  of  their  revenues  in  England  ;  be- 
fides  another  great  misfortune,  Ireland  be- 
ing a  country  naturally  adapted  to  grazing, 
beef  and  butter,  the  chief  articles  of  expor- 
tation allowed  them ;  and  the  profitable 
trade  of  fmuggling  wool  to  France,  a  great 
temptation  ;  the  lands  have  been  turned 
I  moflrly 
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moftly  to  chat  ufe,  which  employs  a  very 
few  people  fo  ihat  the  country,  in  refpect 
to  inhabitants,  is  in  many  places  ahuoft  a 
defert,  except  in  the  north,  where  the  linen 
manufadure  has  been  happily  eftabliflied  ; 
nor  has  the  great  increafe  of  their  cities  been 
by  any  means  equivalent  to  the  depopula- 
tion of  the  country  We  may,  add  another 

reafon  prevalent  every  where-  for  turning 
lands  into  grazing;  the  ty  thes  of  the  Church, 
which  in  corn  farms  amount  to  an  immenfe 
fum,  for  the  tenth  of  the  produce,  includes 
the  tenth  of  the  rent  j  the  tenth  of  ihe  la- 
bour, the  tenth  of  the  intereft  of  the  ftock^ 
and  the  tenth  of  the  profit,  if  any,  'or  fo 
much  added  to  the  lofs.  The  native  poor 
Iri(h  feem  to  be  of  the  true  Scythian  race. 
They  are  enemies  to  labour,  as  all  uncivil- 
ized people  are,  but  then  a  very  little  con- 
tents them,  giving  an  exemplary  proof  of 
the  fmallnefs  of  our  natural  wants,  for  they 
are  withal  a  robuft  fine  people,  extremely 
fit  for  war,  and  capable  of  any  thing  but 
our  having  fufFered  fo  much  from  them, 
E  3  has 
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has  given  a  diflike,  which  it  is  now  time  to 
forget,  and  to  inftrujft  and  preferve  fo  fine 
a  breed. 

In  Scotland  the  fame  thing  has  happened, 
the  fmall  farmers  have  been  turned  cue, 
and  the  land  turned  into  breeding  parks  for 
-cattle  \  no  Duke  is  now  able  to  arm  his 
thoufands  ^  but  as  manufadures  have  been 
taking  root,  the  poor  have  that  refuge  ;  and 
this  laft  ftroke  of  depriving  the  Lords  of 
their  jurifdidlions,  which  indeed  gave  them 
too  great  a  power  for  the  public  peace,  and 
was  wifely  aboHftied  for  that  reafon,  will  yet 
leflTen  the'  number  of  people;  for  when  the 
Lord  had  a  kind  of  property  in  and  do- 
minion over  them,  he  nurfed  them  with 
care,  for  in  their  number  confifted  his  con- 
fequence,  which  is  now  altered  by  their  in- 
dependence ^  however,  the  government  feem 
to  have  hit  on  a  means  to  encourage  them 
ftill  to  preferve  their  population,  by  giving 
commiffions  to  thofe  who  can  raife  men  for 
the  fervice  and  certainly  thofe  who  can 
furnifli  men  deferve  to  command  them ;  and 

troops 
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troops  thus  formed  of  neighbours  and 
friends,  have  the  appearance  to  be  more 
depended  on  and  lefs  fubjeft  to  defertion, 
then  ftragglers  and  idle  people  pick'd  up 
indifcriminately. 

CHAP  VIIL 

Penfilvama  and  Carolina  eJlabliJJjed. 

DURING  this  period,  our  colonies  m 
America  began  to  take  frefh  rooc« 
Mr.  Pen  began  his  fettlement  of  Penfilva^ 
nia,  feconded  by  the  fociety  of  Quaker5s, 
among  whom  he  was  a  leading  man,  and  of 
whom  the  firft  fettlers  confifted.  He  began 
it  under  many  difadvantages ;  having  beea 
in  the  friendfliip  of  King  James,  he  was 
obnoxious  to  his  fucceffor,  which  fubjeded 
him  to  many  misfortunes  ;  nor  were  his  cir- 
cumftances  by  any  means  equal  to  his  vaft 
ideas  :  often  has  he  been  obliged  to  abfcond, 
and  hide  himfelf  from  the  meaneft  ojfficers 
of  the  law  in  his  own  country,  while  he  was 
E  4  framing 
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framing  that  fyftem  which  has  rankM  h\tn 
among  the  moft  famous  lavvgiveis. 

The  juflke  and  integrity  with  which  he 
conduded  his  engagements  with  the  In- 
dians, wrought  fo  much  on  them,  that  they 
were  ready  to  believe  him  a  being  of  a  fu- 
perior  kind  ;  nor  could  they  for  a  long  time 
credit  the  news  of  his  death,  not  believing 
him  fubjeft  to  the  accidents  of  nature; — 
and  fo  ftrong  was  this  affedion  rooted  in 
them,  that  the  colony  has  not,  fince  its  foun- 
dation,  fuffered  the  lead  hoftility,  till  this 
laft  terrible  American  wan 

The  government  the  Quakers  had  efia- 
bliftied  as  a  people  among  themfelves,  and 
to  which,  without  coercive  force,  all  fub- 
mitted,  is  perhaps  as  good  a  model  of  a 
Republick  as  has  ever  been  thought  of, 
The  molt  infignificant  member  can  convey 
his  grievance  to  the  ftanding  Council,  al- 
moft  inftantly  and  without  coft,  where 
afliftance  is  always  ready. — It  was  natural 
for  fuch  a  people  under  luch  a  leader,  when 
they   became   lords  and  poflcflbrs  of  a 

country 
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country,  to  carry  their  own  fyftem  with 
them,  nor  can  any  thing  be  thought  more 
fimple  and  equitable  than  the  laws  eftablifli- 
ed  in  Penfilvania ;  but  it  has  more  of  the 
Republick  in  its  conftitution,  than  any  of 
our  other  Colonies.  The  fucceeding  pro- 
prietors who  have  fallen  from  the  fpirit  of 
the  founder, .  may  yet  regain,  by  a  prudent 
ufc  of  their  great,  pofleflions,  an  authority 
which  may,  reftore.  them  to  power;  but  at 
prefent,  the  only  power  they  feem  to  have, 
isthatiOf  embarrailmg.the  proceedings  of, 
their  aflemblies,v. 

This::CoIony  has  the  fatme  difadvantage 
as  New  England  ;  its  produce  gives  all  the 
conveniencies  of  life^  in  greatuabundance, 
but  very  few  for  European  confumption  % 
fkins,  and  furs  are  the  principal*  How- 
ever, they  carry  on  a  great  provifion  trade 
CO  the  . Sugar  Iflands,  from  whence  they  get 
fome  cafii;;  but  a  private  trade  carried  on 
with  the  Spaniards,  is'  their  chief  fupply. 
They  likewife  fend  ftaves  and  flower  to 
Spain,  Portugal,  and  the  Iflands,  which 
E  5  fupplies 
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fupplies  them  with  wine,  and  fometimes  a 
ballance  of  cafh.  But  all  they  can  poffibly 
get  centers  in  England,  fo  that  they,  nor 
fcarce  any  of  our  Amerian  colonies,  know 
the  ufe  of  gold  or  filver  paffing  in  cur- 
rent payment.  They  have  been  obliged 
to  invent  a  nominal  medium  of  exchange, 
bills  ifliied  out  by  public  authority,  which 
go  fo  low  as  fix-pence.  Thefe  ferve  all  the 
common  ufes  ^  yet,  notwithftanding  this  ifi- 
convenience,  you  fee  thefe  people  increafing 
moft  aftonifhingly  in  numbers  and  riches, 
being  furnifhed  with  all  the  conveniencies 
of  life,  capable  of  fitting  out  fleets,  furnifh- 
ing  and  feeding  of  armies  all  this  without 
gold  or  filver.  The  Portuguefe  have  gold 
and  diamonds  in  great  quantities  in  the 
Brazils  i  hut  their  people  are  few,  ill  fed, 
and  cloathed,  nor  are  they  capable  of  fitting 
out  fleets^  fiirniihing  or  feeding  of  armies^ 

Which  of  thefe  are  the  richer  country  ? 

The  great  caufe  of  the  fudden  and  afto*- 
nifhing  progrefs  of  this  colony,  was  the 
great  encouragement  and  favour  flaewn  ta 

all 


^11  people  of  whatever  country  or  religion^ 
who  came  to  fettle  among  them  ;  the  poor 
fugitive  Germans,  who  firft  went  over^ 
found  themfelves  fo  happily  fituated,  emerg- 
ing from  the  extremity  of  flavery,  and  op- 
predion,  to  the  perfection  of  liberty  and  fe- 
curity,  filled  their  countrymen  by  their  ac- 
count of  it,  with  fuch  a  paffion  for  migra- 
tion, that  it  has  reached  every  corner  of 
that  empire,  and  was  it  not  for  the  inter- 
pofition.  of  princes,  and  the  difficulty  of 
crofling  the  feas,  the  fame  violent  current 
of  the  human  fpecie  which  formerly  fpread 
over  Europe  and  part  of  Afia  from  the 
north,  would  have  run  with. eqyal  violence 
to  America. 

Garolina,  granted  to  Lord  ShaftfBury  and 
others,  though  eftee^med  the  firfl:  politicians 
in  Europe,.  ha.d  not  the  fame  fuccefs.  An 
excellent  form  of  government  was  planned 
by  fome  of  the  wifeft  heads  in  the  king- 
dom; but'  fo  much  care  was  taken  to  fecu re 
the  liberty  of  individuals,  that  there  was  no 
whef a  fuJffiicienc  power,  to  prevent  eternal 
E6  civil 
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civil  broils  among  a  fierce  people,  not 
foftened  and  aflbciated  together,  by  the 
ftrong  tye  of  a  new  religion  in  the  ftrength 
and  vigor  of  its  enthufiafm. 

CHAP.  IX. 

Danen  attempted  by  the  Scots ;  review 
of  Virginia  and  the  Fijhery. 

IN  this  reign,  the  Scots,  not  yet  united  with 
England  into  one  kingdom,  feeing  the 
riches  which  poured  into  Europe  from  Ame- 
rican colonies,  made  a  glorious  effort,  and 
laid  a  plan  for  the  moft  monied  branch  of 
commerce  in  the  world,  by  forming  a  fettle- 
ment  on  the  Iftmus  of  Darien,  which  would 
have  opened  to  them  a  trade  to  the  great 
fouthern  Ocean;  and  they  would  have  efFed- 
cd  it,  the  Spaniards  being  reduced  at  that 
time  to  the  loweft  degree  of  debility,  had  ic 
not  been  for  the  envy  of  the  Englifh,  who 
have  fmce  heartily  repented  it,  or  perhaps 
from  the  antipathy  K.William  had  conceiv- 
ed 
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cd  againft  them.  Thus  from  ill  timed  pre- 
judices was  loft  to  the  nations,  now  one,  a 
colony  the  beft  fituated  for  thofe  riches  of 
filver  and  gold,  that  fortune  could  ever  put 
into  our  hands.  The  confolation  for  oiu^ 
difappointmcnt  is  that  philofophic  one»  of 
its  being  in  general  a  great  misfortune  for 
a  people,  as  well  as  individuals,  to  grow- 
rich  too  fuddeniy,,  which  generally  pro- 
duces as  fudden  a  decay  ;  and  our  northern, 
colonies,  which  are  a  nurfery  for  population, 
will  in  the  end,  with  the  addition  of  power,, 
put  all  the  neceflary  and  true  riches  into  our 
hands,  and  it  may  be  better  to  leave  thofe 
unhealthy  climates  to  the  prefent  poflcflbrs. 

The  colony  of  Virginia,  in  which  Mary- 
land may  be  included,  is  a  real  fource  of 
riches  from  its  tobacco,  the  ufe  of  which 
has  been  increafing  in  one  fhape  or  other 
from  its  firft  introdudion ;  but  as  great 
quantities  of  land  are  neceflary,  and  the  la* 
bour  performed  by  negro  flaves,  the  free 
inhabitants  are  few  in  proportion  to  the  ex- 
tent ot  the  Country. 

But 
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But  the  moft  ufeful  branch  of  trade  is 
the  Cod-fifhing  on  the  Banks  of  Newfound- 
land, in  which  the  French  have  fhared  with 
us  I  the  people  of  New  England  catch  a 
great  quantity,  and  purchafe  more  with  pro-- 
vifions.  The  fifhery  was  for  a  long  time 
entirely  workM  by  a  people  who  went^  frpm; 
the  Weft  of  England  and  different  parts  of, 
Ireland  in  the  fpring,  and  returned  after  the 
feafon  was  over,  which  is  fti!I  continued,. 
By  degrees  fome  of  them  ftayed  the  winter^ 
and  families  began  to  be  formed  ;  but  the 
inhofpitable  face  of  the  country  where  they 
remained,  frighted  them  from  attempting- 
to  cultivate  it,  till  a  terrible  fcarcity  one 
winter  obliged  them  to  think  ferioufly  of; 
raifing  provifions.  As  moft  ofthem  were 
Irifh,  the  firft  crop  attempted  was  potatoes,, 
which  they  found  to  excel  even  thofe  of 
their  own  country  ;  fince  that,  fome  few- 
plantations  have  been  formed ;  but  as  the- 
people  are  few,  and  fifhing  fo  profitable  an, 
employ^  a  fmall  j)rogref$  has  bee;)  made 
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the  government  likewife  conceiving  it  not 
worth  their  attention,  no  regular  colony 
or  government  has  been  eftablifhed ;  but 
as  it  is  an  ifland  lying  farther  fouth  than 
England,  there  is  reafon  to  believe,  was  ie 
cleared  as  fome  of  our  provinces  are,  the 
climate  would  become  more  temperate,  and^ 
many  parts  be  found  fine  fruitful  land.  The 
planting  and  encouraging  fuch  a  ftout 
hardy  race  as  fuch  a  country  muft  pro- 
duce, and  fo  fiiuated  in  an  iQand,  feems  to. 
be  of  great  importance,  as  Nature  has  given, 
in  a  fifhery  a  ftaple  commodity  to  repay: 
their  mother  country  for  its  manufaftureSa.. 
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BOOK  the  FIFTH. 
CHAP.  I. 

^een  Ann  fucceedsy  and  France  re- 
duced  5  but  faved  by  a  convulfion 
among  the  people. 

OU  E E N  Arin  came  to  the  throne 
upo^  the  eve  of  the  grand  war,  be- 
tween the  confederacy  which-  William  had  : 
formed,  and  was  at  the  head  of,  and  Lewis  - 
the  Great.    The  Queen  reaped  the  glory 
which  William  had  prepared  \  William 
formed  that  army  with  which  Marlborough 
conquered ;  and  the  power  of  France, , 
which  had  terrified  all  Europe,  was  on  the- 
brink  of  deftrudtion,  when  they  were  faved  • 
by  fome  trifling  domeftic  differences  in 
the  Englifh  court,  which  a  few  ambitious . 
men  fo  artfully  improved,  that  they  over- 
threw a  miniftry,  fo  ftrongly  eftablifhed  in 

the 
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the  opinion  of  the  world  in  general,  as  well 
as  themfelves,  that  no  one  was  deemed  fo 
fafh  as  to  attempt  it;— but  that  fecurity 
was  their  ruin.  Thefe  bold  adventurers 
needed  a  flrong  alliance  to  fuppprc  them. 
The  Tories,  who  were  terrified  by  the  vaft 
increafe  of  the  national  debt,  as  well  as 
angry  at  the  negleft  (hewn  them,  readily 
joined  their  forces.  And  the  Church,  which 
had  not  been  treated  with  that  attention 
which  they  thought  their  own  importance 
deferved,  or  the  aid  given  at  the  Revolution 
entitled  them  to,  embraced  this  opportunity 
with  the  greateft  eagernefs.  The  fermons  of 
thefe  Gentlemen  on  one  fide,  the  intereft  of 
the  Tories  in  the  Country,  with  the  d^efire 
of  novelty  inherent  in  the  people,  gave  fuch 
a  new  face  to  the  kingdom,  fuch  a  change 
of  principles  and  politicks,  that  it  was  no 
more  the  fame  nation  :  the  mighty  con- 
queror Marlborough  was  obliged  to  fly  for 
proteftion,  to  thofe  he  had  faved  nothing 
could  ftand  the  current ;  a  kind  of  frenzy 
had  feized  the  people,  all  was  uproar,  vio- 
lence. 
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lence,  and  confufion.  The  Gentlemen  who 
condufted  affairs  in  this  fituation,  found  a 
peace  neceflary  ;  v/hen  on  a  fudden,  France, 
who  had  been  begging  a  peace  in  Holland, 
with  the  moft  abje£t  lubmiflTion  for  fo 
haughty  a  nation,  grew  cool  on  the  affair^ 
tiJl  at  laft  England,  under  the  new  admi- 
niftration,  was  fo  embarraffed,  that  a  peace 
was  almoft  begg'd  of  France. 

They  have  gloried  in  putting  an  end  to 
that  deftrudtive  war,  as  they  call  it.  And 
they  certainly  have  the  honour  of  laying  the 
foundation  of  greater  and  more  deftrudtive. 

The  northern  part  of  Newfoundland, 
which  affords  the  beft  fifh,  was  left  them  i 
that  is,  the  ufe  of  the  fhore,  fo  far  as  was 
neceffary  for  the  filhery,  with  fuch  a  divifion 
of  America,  fo  imperfedly  fettled,  fubjedt 
to  fuch  difputes,  as  have  been  full  of  fatal 
confequences,  when,as  the  French  have  con- 
feffed,  they  might  have  had  the  whole. 

The  Queen's  health  was  greatly  im- 
paired by  the  difficulties  that  now  fur- 
rounded  her,  which  filled  thefc  Gentlemen 

with 
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with  a  new  fear.  The  Eledor  of  Hanover, 
who  had  been  declared  fucceffor  by  the  Par- 
liament, was  known  to  be  their  enemy  ;  the 
danger  from  that  quarter  threw  them  upon 
a  moft  defperare  fcheme,  which  was  (o 
introduce  the  fon,  er  pretended  fon,  of 
James  -Thus  was  the  nation  facrificed  to 
the  ambition  of  a  faftion  ;  a  bloody  civil 
war  was  ripening  apace,  when  the  death  of 
the  Queen,  and  fudden  arrival  of  George  the 
Firft,  faved  the  nation  from  its  dreadful 
efFeds. 

CHAP.  II. 

Obfewations  on  the  Church. 

AS  about  this  time,  the  laft  great  effort 
of  the  Church  was  made  to  regain 
the  full  exercife  of  Ecclefiaftical  power,  it 
may  be  convenient  to  fay  fomething  of  that 
powerful  fociety. 

By  the  Church  isljiere  meant  the  whole 
body  of  Ecclefiailicks  eftablilhed  by  Jaw, 

in 
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in  their  political  capacity  or  governmenr, 
of  Archbifhops,  Biftiops,  &c.  and  in  their 
moral  capacity,  as  the  inftruclors  of  the 
people  and  improvers  of  their  manners. 

There  has  been  no  civilized  conftituticn 
that  we  have  yet  heard  of  without  a  Reli- 
gion, nor  without  a  prieflhood,  except  the 
Quakers  in  Penfilvania,  Vv'ho  are  each  a 
Pritft  to  themfelves.  The  Legidators  and 
Founders,  or  Reforme:s  of  Countries,  were 
obliged  to  pay  a  particular  attention  to  the 
manners  and  cuftoms  of  their  different 
people.  And  though  the 'ground- work,  or 
ftrong  prepofleffions  were  formed  by  nature 
and  ancient  cuftom,  the  legiflator  mold- 
ing them  to  his  fyftem,  or, where  they  were 
too  ftubborn,  n.aking  his  fyftem  give  way 
to  unconquerable  prejudice,  fo  wrought  the 
whole  together,  as  to  give  a  reciprocal  affift- 
ance  in  uniting,  in  ftrengthening  the  people, 
reforming  in  the  beft  manner  their  cor- 
rupted morals,  banifliing  violence,  and  giv- 
ing peace,  fecurity,  and  harmony  to  the 
whoie. 

Thus, 
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Thus,  when  the  conftitution  oF  England 
underwent  fo  great  a  revolution,  when  pro- 
perty and  reh'gious  opinions  had  undergone 
fo  great  a  change,  the  legidature  was 
obliged  in  prudence,  fo  to  alter  the  doftrine, 
and  policy  of  the  eftabliflied  religion,  as  to 
keep  pace  with  the  changed  manners  and 
opinions  of  the  people  as  near  as  poffible. 
That  fuch  a  medium  between  Popery  and 
the  excefs  of  fome  Reformers,  as  took  in  the 
greateft  number  of  people  which  was 
poffible,  was  fixed  upon  by  the  legiflature 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth,  feems  ap- 
parent to  moft  impardal  people,  that  it  re- 
mains to  be  fo  to  this  day  there  feems  to  be 
altogether  as  little  doubt  of- 

The  political  conftitution  of  the  Church, 
and  its  government,  retaining  a  good  deal 
oftheantient  form  refembling  monarchy, 
was  .preferred  to  the  Prefbyterian  or  Re- 
publican form,  as  our  government  re- 
mained a  monarchy  though  much  limited 
in  power.  The  antiquity  of  epifcopacy 
entitles  it  to  veneration  5  the  riches  of  the 

Church 
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Church,  and  learning  of  the  Clergy  in  ge- 
neral merit  refpeft ;  their  ufe  in  fociety  is 
very  great  after  having  gone  through  a 
regular  education,  they  are  difperfcd  over 
the  whole  kingdom,  in  the  remoter  parts  of 
which,  they  are  often  the  only  converfible 
men  to  be  found ;  they  are  a  bulwark  againft 
barbarifm,  nor  is  it  a  w^onder  if  by  chance, 
one  fhould  be  found  fallen  from  the  dignity 
of  his  charafter,  over-powered  by  the  ex- 
ample of  people  he  muft  affociate  with,  or 
live  reclufe  and  hated  :  —  they  are  honour- 
able as  the  minifters  of  religion,  as  the 
teachers  of  truth  and  virtue;  nor  let  us  for- 
get their  peculiar  honour,  they  are  the  re- 
pofitors  of  learning. 

But  this  corporation  or  fociety,  learned 
and  honourable  as  they  are,  are  fubjeft  to 
the  fame  paffions,  have  the  fame  ambition, 
the  fame  defare  of  riches  and  power  with 
the  reft  of  mankind,  which  paffions  it  is  as 
neceffary  to  have  checkt  and  kept  within 
bounds  by  their  creator  the  legiQature,  as 
iany  other  aflbciated  body  or  powerful  indi- 
viduals 
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viduals  whatever. — While  they  keep  in 
proper  bounds,  hke  a  river  in  its  appointed 
channel,  what  can  appear  more  beautiful 
or  of  greater  ufe  ?  But  when  from  fuper- 
ftitition  or  enthufiafm,  like  a  river  break- 
ing its  bounds,  fliall  deluge  and  deftroy  in- 
ftead  of  nourifliing,  it  is  then  all  proper  and 
moft  effeftual  means  are  to  be  ufed  to  re- 
duce them  to  their  true  courfe. 

CHAP.  III. 

Conftderation  of  the  National  Debt. 

THE  debt  of  the  nation,  having  in- 
creafed  to  an  exorbitant  fum  by  the 
war  of  this  reign,  it  drew  the  attention  of 
all  thinking  men  \  it  was  looked  upon  as  a 
prodigy,  full  of  danger,  portending  and 
leading  to  fome  confiderable  change  in  the 
conftitution  ;  it  may  be  neceffary  in  this 
place  to  confider  its  efFeds. 

When  the  national  debt  began,  England 
was  far  from  being  a  great  trading  nation, 

how 
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how  few  money'd  men  is  clear  from  the 
difficulty  found  in  borrowing.    The  efta- 
blifhing  a  Bank,  and  the  confequent  credit, 
added  fo  greatly  to  our  medium  of  ex- 
change, that  it  had  almoft  an  immediate 
effeft.    Every  merchant  and  tradefman  by 
this  means  provided  himfelf  with  a  better 
and  larger  alTortment;  this  increafed  the 
demand  for  manufadures;  foreign  markets 
were  better  fupplied,  and  as  the  quantity 
of  merchandize  increafed,  the  merchant  and 
traders  grew  richer,  and  con  fumed  more 
themftlves.    The  manufafturcrs  likewifc 
got  rich,  and  began  to  Jive  like  fuch  ;  this 
dill  added  to  the  confumption  and  demand, 
till  by  degrees  even  the  loweft  people  are 
accommodated  in  a  manner  that  raifes  the 
wonder  of  foreigners. 

Among  this  great  circulation,  there  mufl: 
be  great  increafe  and  laving.  Lands  muft 
become  of  great  price,  therefore  the  funds 
ieem  the  only  means  of  employing  fuch  fur- 
plus,  which  is  continually  increafing;  and 
the  funds  themfelves  have  been  a  caufe  of 

accumulation, 
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accumulation,  the  greater  part  of  them  be- 
ing in  the  hands  of  parfimonious  rich  pof- 
feflbrs.  The  ^ct -holders  are  now  grown 
To  confiderable,  that  the  landed  gentlemen 
may  juftly  look  upon  them  as  rivals ;  hue 
they  are  now  greatly  mixed ;  the  Stock- 
holders have  been,  and  are,  many  of  them 
purchafers  of  lands  ;  and  the  faving  Land, 
holders  aie  proprietors  in  the  funds. 

Having  thus  traced  how  they  have  rifen 
to  fuch  a  pitch,  let  us  now  confider  the 
fecurity  and  foundation  on  which  they  are 
built.  It  has  been  aflferted  by  fome,  that 
all  taxes  are  ultimately  paid  by  tlie  rich;  that 
the  labourer  raifes  the  price  of  labou'r  in 
proportion  to  the  price  of  fubfiftence  ;  and 
whatever  duties  the  government  fhall  ex- 
trad  from  fuch,  they  are  repaid  by  their 
employers  :  the  price  of  labour  havin- 
always  a  certain  neceffary  relation  to  the 
price  of  fubfiftence. 

The  taxes  in  England  have  been  increaf-' 
ing  gradually  Hnce  the  Revolution;  the 
charge  of  fubfiftence  has  likewife  been  in- 

creafing ; 
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creafing ;  coniequently  from  this  maxim 
the'  price  of  labour  muft  rife  in  proportion  j 
Jet  us  examine  if  this  is  true,  or  if  the  poor 
have  net  made  up  the  deficiency  in  doing 
more  work  by  addiiional  labour  or  fkill  : 
Whoever  has  been  converfant  among  manu- 
facturers, muft  know  that  the  price  of  la- 
bour is  not  always  governed  by  the  price 
of  provifions  j  on  the  contrary,  in  great 
plenty,  the  workmen  will  do  juft  what 
work  they  pleafe,  at  what  time,  and  in 
what  manner,  they  pleafe,  and  be  paid  for 
it,  at  their  own  price  :  Hard  labour  is  not 
greatly  relilhed  by  mankind it  is  necellity 
chains  us  to  the  oar,  and  makes  us  tug  : 
Thus,  when  provifions  are  fcarce,  the  poor 
are  obliged  conftantly  to  work  the  whole 
week,  inftead  of  two  or  three  days ;  this 
makes  fuch  difpatch,  that  the* work  in  hand 
is  foon  done;  and  now  the  mafters  doors 
are  crouded  by  petitioners  for  labour,  con- 
tent with  the  loweft  price,  and  performing 
with  the  greateft  care  and  exadnefs ;  this 
is  the  time  the  matter  gets  repaid  the  money 

Jenc 
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lent  to  his  idle  workmen,  in  time  of  plenty  ; 
which  makes  it  clear,  the  above  obfervation 
does  not  hold  entirely  true,  in  refpedt  to 
manufaftures  ;  for  labour  of  that  kind,  be- 
ing moftly  done  by  the  piece,  the  art  and 
(kill  has  fo  increafed,  that  few  workmen 
have  occafion  to  drain  themfelvcs  to  pro- 
cure a  good  living,  nor  has  that  creeping 
kind  of  advance  in  the  neceflaries  of  life, 
occafioned  by  taxes,  had  any  confiderable 
effeft  on  the  price  of  labour  in  manu- 
fadures,  its  chief  effedl  has  been  thecaufing 
more  labour  to  be  done;  again,  all  thefe 
taxes,  after  going  through  certain  channels, 
return  back  again,  and  caufe  an  additional 
demand  for  manufadures  and  labour  thus 
the  circulation  is  kept  up. 

Whatever  people  may  conceive  or  ima- 
gine, this  principle  will  be  found  true 
Riches  are  the  produce,  and  owe  their  be- 
ing to  labour  in  proportion  to  the  quan- 
tity and  right  diredion  of  labour,  will  riches 
be  ;  confequently  the  workmen  and  labour- 
ers under  their  proper  directors,  are  the 
F  2  authors 
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authors  of  all  our  riches,  as  well  that  (hare 
the  government  takes,  under  various  deno- 
minations of  taxes,  as  the  other  greater, 
which  fupport  themfelves,  with  all  the  idle 
people  in  the  whole  dominions  ;  and  adds 
to  that  ftock  of  all  things  which  conftitutes 
the  riches  of  a  nation,  which  are  not  de- 
creafed  by  the  addition  of  taxes.;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  the  trader  makes  a  profit  as 
well  upon  the  advanced  price  as  upon  the 
nrft  coft. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Evils  attending  the  Funds. 

TH  E  evils  that  moft  threaten  the  con- 
ftitution,  are  the  great  property  which 
accumulates  and  centers  in  a  few.  We  may 
live  to  fee  a  junto  of  Stock-holders,  of  as 
much  importance  in  the  adminiftration  as 
ever  a  junto  of  the  firft  Nobles  were  in  the 
feudal  government;  tho'  very  fortunately, 
they  will  not  be  fo  well  able  to  fupport 

themfelvesj  , 
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rfremfelves,  hot  are  fo  ftrongly  feated  as  the 
i^obles  were ;  yet  they  muft  be  the  ruling 
men  in  great  cities;  and  the  cities  and 
towns  are  fwallowing  up  the  country.— The 
flavery  of  the  people  is  another  evil,  and  a 
neccffary  confequence  of  the  former;  the 
ingenious  method  of  making  people  work, 
will  be  improved  to  the  utmolt,  all  which 
will  bring  in  great  riches,  which  riches  muft 
center  in  them  ;  this  will  ftrengthen,  and 
give  an  additional  power  to  opprefs,  till  at 
Jaft  the  people  will  be  fo  brought  under,  by 
the  diflrefs  the  Great  fliall  at  any  time  pleafe 
to  create,  by  the  ftop  of  labour,  that  they 
will  be  flaves  in  the  very  worft  fenfe ;  over- 
toiled flaves,  by  no  means  equal  to  the  idle 
hearty  followers  of  our  old  nobles  they 
lived  at  eafe,  though  fometimes  hungry; 
and  the  rifque  of  war,  with  its  fatigues,  was 
rather  a  diverfion. 


CHAP. 
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CHAR  V. 

The  Two  Remedies  conjidered. 

THAT  fome  remedy  fhould  be  thought 
of  is  apparent*,  great  will  the  honour 
be  of  him  who  (hall  form  the  fcheme  of 
honourably  acquitting  it.  But  that  Prince 
wholhall  have  abilities,  integrity,  patience, 
and  refolution  to  accomplifli  it,  will  deferve 
immortal  honour. 

There  are  but  two  ways  of  breaking  this 
terrible  Inchantment,  or  rather  this  Wen, 
growing  on  our  political  mother.  The  firft 
moft  honeft  and  in  every  fliape  beft,  is  to 
pay  it  off ;  the  other,  to  do  like  individual 
fpendchrifts,  involved  paft  hope,  or  making 
fuch  an  affair  as  the  Knight  Templars,  or 
the  Monks  and  Fryars  turned  out  by  King 
Henry. 

The  paying  off  the  national  debt,  or 
mortgage  upon  the  labour  of  the  people, 
muft  have  a  moft  extraordinary  confe- 

quence, 
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quence,  which  will  be  confidercd.  The 
fuppofing  us  to  be  able  to  accumulate  a 
fum  in  fpecie  equal  to  it,  is  out  of  the 
queftion  J  nor,  was  it  poffible,  could  it  be  of 
fervice;  beyond  a  certain  neceflfary  quantity, 
fufRcient  to  ferve  the  ule  of  exchange  and- 
crecir,  it  would  be  hurtful,  for  when  gold 
lliall  become,  by  its  quantity  in  any  nation^ 
of  too  fmall  value  in  proportion  to  labour 
and  neceffaries,  a  more  indigent^  people 
will  work  them  out  of  all  foreign  trade,  and 
fcarce  any  laws  will  be  fufficient  to  hinder 
an  inundation  =  of  foreign  manufaftures  in 
fuch  nationi 

There  is  a  certain  meafure  for  every 
thing  ;  fo  far  may  it  be  carried  in  fafety,  a 
little  farther  may  be  ruin  ;  already  has  this 
debt  been  increafed  beyond  what  was  at  firft: 
thought  muft  have  been  our  ruin,  without 
any  apparent  damage ;  but  let  not  that 
delude  too  far  ;  let  us  try  at  fome  calcu- 
lation C^j.    The  People  of  England  may 

(a)  This  old  calculation  of  feven  millions  of  inha- 
bitants, and  their  expences,  at  ten  pounds  each,  tho' 

F  4  be 
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befuppofed  at  feven  millions,  at  lo  L  each 
annual  expencc,  which  is  feventy  millions  ^ 

it  may  ferve  in  point  of  reafoning,  is  yet  much  under* 
valued;  and  we  take  the  liberty  of  offering  another 
calculation. 

At  4J.  in  the  pound,  land  tax  amounts  to  2  oco  000 
Dedudl  for  what  the  houfes  pay  .    -    -      300  oco 

Upon  land  only  the  tax  is     -    -    -    -    i  700  000 
We  take  for  granted  that  a  nominal  4  /. 
in  the  pound  does  not  amount  to  more  than 
2  s.  confequently  the  annual  rents  of  land 
only  are    -       -       -       -       .-17  000  ceo 
In  England,  where  lands  are  fo  well  (locked,  and  fo 
expenfively  cultivated,  the  produce  mull  be  three  times 
the  rent,  which  is  5 1  millions  :  —  We  put  down  40 
millions  of  this  produce  to  be  provifions ;  the  other 
1 1  millions  to  be  materials  for  manufactures,  &c. 
Thefe  40  millions,  by  the  profits  of  the  different  cir- 
culators, with  the  expences  attending  its  manufafturc 
into  dry  and  wet,  with  the  excife>  &c»  before  they  are 
confumed,  may  moderately  be  computed  at  i  2  millions 
more. 

Add  to  this  the  confumption  of  wines,  brandies,  rum> 
fugar,  tea,  coffee,  fruit,  &c.  with  all  other  exotic  pro- 
dude,  loaded  with  their  duty,  excifes  and  profits  of  the 

Scotland 
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Scotland,  at  two  million  five  hundred  thou- 
fand,  and  Ireland  at  three  millions,  at  five 
pound  each  annual  expence,  are  twenty  feven 
millions  and  a  half.  A  people  who  live  in 
plenty  as  the  Englifh,  may  part  with  a 
tenth  of  this  income :  But  fo  poor  as  the 
Scots  and  Irifli  are,  a  twentieth  would  be 
to  them  as  much  as^a  tenth  to  the  Englifh, 
by  which  we  may  put  the  amount  of  all 

feveral  traders,  till  they  are  confumed,  which  we  put 
at  8  millions,  all  which  amounts  to  60  millions,  for 
cxpences  for  the  mouth  only. 

The  next  is  to  confider  what  proportion  the  expence 
of  cloathing,  furniture,  rent,  building,  with  every  other 
external  expence,  has  to  the  expence  in  food. 

Among  the  common  people  the  expence  of  food  is 
the  principal.  But  among  the  better  fort,  the  external 
expence  exceeds,  fo  that  upon  the  whole,  upon  the  mofl 
moderate  computation,  it  may  be  placed  at  two  thirds, 
which  is  40  millions;  and  makes  the  confumption 
of  the  people  of  England  only  one  hundred  millions ; 
which  allowing  2  pounds  a  head  additional  expence, 
for  the  fuppofed  increafe  of  luxury,  that  is  12  pound 
a  head,  makes  the  inhabitants  amount  to  eight  millions 
and  a  third,  . 

F  5.  that' 
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that  can  be  drawn  from  the  three  king- 
doms, at  eight  millions  three  hundred  and 
feventy-five  thoufand  pounds. 

To  fqueefe  a  greater  proportion  from  a 
people  than  they  can  fupport,  without  di- 
ftrefs,  may  anfwer  for  the  inftant  but  it  is 
eating  up  the  very  roots,  and  tJie  fucceed- 
ing  crop  will  fail  in  a  terrible  proportion 
to  the  fmall  niatters  fo  gained.  Therefore 
we  may  venture  to  place  the  above  fum  at 
a  medium,  according  to  the  prefent  con- 
dition of  the  different  countries,  that  they 
are  capable  of  furnifhing.  Dedud  from 
the  above  the  intereft  of  the  national  debt, 
the  charges  of  colleding,  with  the  ex- 
pences  of  government  in  time  of  peace, 
there  will  remain  no  great  furplus,  though 
in  a  long  feries,  with  great  frugality, 
much  may  be  done  but  there  is  no  pro- 
bability our  enemies  will  give  us  fo  long  a 
reprieve,  therefore  fome  farther  affiftance  is 
neceffary. 

If  the  Scots  and  Irifli  could  be  put  on 
fuch  a  footting,  as  to  procure  themfelves 

that 
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that  abundance  which  reigns  in  England^ 
their  expences  would  be  equal,  and  ;f  :  on- 
fequence  the  fame  proportional  fums  may 
be  drawn  from  them,  which  would  increafe 
the  revenue  four  million  one  hundred  and 
twenty-five  thoufand  pounds ;  but  fhould 
a  fcheme  of  population  take  place,  and 
once  more  become  a  fafhio: ,  it  is  Jan  from 
extravagancy  to  fuppofe  the  people  in  Eng- 
land might  be  increafed  co  ten  millions,  and  . 
yet  live  in  equal  plenty;  nor  vis;  it  ;wildnefs  s 
to  fuppofe^  Scotland  and  Ireland  together  . 
may  nourifli  an  equal  number^  and  thofe 
infinitely  better  provided  for  than  at  pre-  - 
fent.  .  To  bring  this  about,  many  preju-  - 
dices  muft  be  overcome ;  we  muft  look  out  : 
for  another  ftand,  that  we  may  view  .our  ^ 
intereft  in  a  more  inlarged  light, than  we  do  , 
at  prefent* 

The  private  fyftem  and  mere  felfifh  paf- 
fions  have  reigned  Jong  enough ;  we  may  ; 
hope  that  public  virtue  and  univerfal  benevo- 
lence may  fucceed  their  oppofites,  accord* 
ing  to  the  jnatujal  CQurfe  of  things  j  and  an  , 
F6^.  honeitt 
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honeft  man  fliall  dare  to  confefs  he  afts  up- 
on  ^principles  of  generofity  and  bene  va- 
lence ;  and  not  be  obliged  to  find  out  ex- 
cufes  for  a  good  ad  ion,  hinting,  he  had 
private  views  at  bottom,  to  fave  himfelf 
from  the  reputation  of  a  fool. 

We  confefs  ourfelves  to  have  indulged 
our  imagination  poflibly  too  much,  in  giv- 
ing fuch  an  ample  field  fo  richly  furnilhed 
into  the  hands  of  thofe  ingenious  Gentle- 
men of  Ways  and  Means. 

Let  the  people  be  in  a  capacity,  they 
do  not  want  to  be  inftrufted  in  the  art  of 
extradion. 

If,  after  all,  we  fliould  be  fo  unfortunate 
as  not  to  be  able  to  engage  with  this  dreadful 
evil,  from  natural  incapacity,  or,  what  is* 
more  to  be  feared,  from  the  weaknefs  or 
wickednefs  of  the  heart  of  man,a  misforrune- 
to  which  governors,  as  well  as  governed,  are 
liable,  we  may  at  laft  be  fo  unhappy,  that 
to  be  conquered  would  be  an  advantage, 
and  procure  eafe  to  an  opprefled  people  ; 
and  this  muft  infallibly  be  the  confequencc 
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of  the  conftant,  continual,  additional  bur- 
then the  people  are  loaded  with,  unlefs 
fome  remedy  is  found ;  and  if  fuch  remedyi 
can.no  other  ways  be  procured,  it  will  be 
infinitely  better  for  fome  able  State  Surgeons 
to  cut  off  this  Wen,  this  tumor  that  grows 
on  the  conftitution.  What  can  be  the  confe» 
quence?  A  few  thoufand  people  would  have 
their  fortunes  greatly  reduced,  and  fome 
poffibly  to  great  diftrefs  ;  for  having  been 
accuftomed  to  live  by  the  labour  of  others,, 
it  would  be  harlli  for  them  unpradifed  to 
labour  themfelves*    But  thefe  are  accidents^ 
fo  common  to  life,  efpecially  in^ England^, 
where  wealth  fo  ftrangely  circulates-,  that, 
you  fee  few  families  who  continue  rich 
many  generations ;  that  in  itfelf,  it.  by.  no 
means  can  ballance  fo  great  a  good.— The 
moft  dreadful  confequence,  would  be  the 
ftoping  of  credit^  by  which  the  circulation 
of  trade  is  kept  going,  and  the  flop  of 
labour  in  confequence ;  in  a  word,  a  general 
ftagnation    even  the  deereafe  of  the  con- 
fumption  of  thefe  reduced  people  would  be 

feverely 
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feverely  felt.  Such  an  operation  would 
require  an  able  praditioner,  to  provide  a- 
gainft  all  the  attendant  evils  ;  yet  after  all, 
defperate  dileafes  muft  be  treated  with  great 
boldnefs. 

CHAP.  VL 

^he  Reward  of  public  Integrity,. 

COULD  our  virtues  overcome  this  la- 
borious talk,  a  reward  ftands  ready 
equal  to  its  glory.— The  united  labour  and 
induftry  of  a  populous  nation  is  capable  of 
moft  wonderful   things;   what  amazing 
things  have  been  done  in  times  of  public, 
calamity  \  when  a  metropolis  has  been  de- 
ftroyed  5  when  immenfe  riches  have  been 
confumed  by  dreadful  fires,  how  foon  has 
the  labour  of  a  vigilant  people,  under  a 
wife  government,  healed  the  breach 
What  efforts  have  been  made  in  time  of 
war  by  a  people  exhaufted  to  extremity ; 
yet  haVe  a  people,  thus  reduced,  by  pa- 
tience 
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tience  and  labour,  not  only  recovered  theiV 
antienc  fplendor,  but  from  that  fpur  to  in- 
duftry,  which  necelTity  firrt  began,  have 
arrived  to  a  greater  pitch  of  grandeur  than 
they  would  otherwife  ever  have  attainedo 
~What  gives  the  northern  people  that 
great  advantage  over  thofe  of  more  benign 
and  happy  climes?  why  the  difficulties  and 
labours  chat  their  fteril  lands  and  inclement 
Iky  neceflarily  impofe  on  them  ;  their  nu- 
merous wants  force  them  to  labour  ; — what 
the  land  produces  feems  like  a  creation  of 
their  own-,  they  are  delighted  with  the 
work  as  well  as  fed  by  it:  Labour  and 
exercife  become  agreeable  by  ufe  ;  and  it 
is  found  abfolutely  neceflary  for  health  5 
without  it  the  fpirits  become  vapid,  and 
men  often  lofe  all  relifli  of  their  being, 
though  furrounded  with  every  delight.— 
This  is  the  foundation  of  that  fpirit  which 
will  for  ever  prevail  over  the  indolent  inha- 
bitants of  more  indulgent  climates  ;  and  it 
is  as  neceflfary  for  a  nation  to  have  its  em- 
ploynaent  and  exercife  as  the  individual, 

and 


and  provided  it  be^not  overftrained  or  inii 
quicoufly  direded,  it  will  be  infinitely  better 
for  it. 

Let  us  now  confide r  of  this  reward  we. 
have  given  expefiation  of» 

The  real  wealth  of  a  nation  can  include 
only  the  lands  and  flock  on  them,  houfes 
and  furniture,  manufadlures  finifhed,  and 
crude  materials,  with  jewels^  coin,  &c.  and 
debts  due.  from  foreigners ;  all  that  wealth . 
called  flocks  or  funds  is  jufl  nothing  at  all, 
or  fo  much  againfl  us  as  is  due  to  foreigners. 
But  this  we  have  obliged  ourfelves  to  pay, 
which  can  only,  be  done  by  the  future  fav- 
ings  out  of  the  united  labour  of  the  whole. 
Every  million  paid  off  is  fo  much  taken 
from  the  ideal  and  added  to  the  real  national 
capital.  This  capital  mufl  be-  emp)oyed 
fomc- other  way  ;  what  prefents  itfelf  is  the 
improvement  of  lands  at  home  in  Britain,, 
and  Ireland^  increafe  of  foreign  trade,  ma- 
nufactures, and  fifhcrics;  while  other  nations 
may,  by  the  affiftance  of  fuch  capital,  make 
improvements  in  their  trade  and  colonies, , 


of  which  we  may  (hare  the  benefit ;  nor  Is 
it  to  be  thought  wonderful,  that  the  mines 
of  foreign  nations  fliould  be  fet  to  work  by 
the  means  of  Britilh  property ;  befides  the 
amazing  efFedt  it  muft  have  on  our  own 
colonies,  for  there  is  an  inexhauftable  op- 
portunity of  improvement. 

The  decreafe  of  intereft,  which  mufl:  ne- 
ceflarily  enfue,  added  to  the  decrcafing 
value  of  gold  and  filver,  the  ftandard  of 
the  public  Debt,  gives  very  reafonable 
hopes,  that  the  attempt  is  not  fo  infur- 
mountable  as  our  fears  have  made  it. 
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BOOK  the  SIXTH. 
CHAP.  I. 

George  afcends  the  throne  5  and  fome 
farther  account  of  parties^  and  the 
troubles  that  attended. 

GEORGE  the  Firft  afcended  the 
throne  at  a  time  the  whole  nation 
was  in  mod  violent  agitation;:  he  had 
entertained  a  ftrong  jealoufy  of  the  latter 
adminiftration  of  the  Queen,  which  extend- 
ed-to  the  whole  party^.  which  had  fupported 
their  fchemes nor  was  it  poflible  for  the 
King,  a.  foreigner,  to  know  the  true  cha- 
radbers  of  the  feveral  fmailer  parties,  and 
individuals,,  that  neceflarily  compofe  a  fac- 
tion of  fo  great  extent ;  nor  is  it  to  be 
doubted  his  ear  was  prepofleft,  that  they 
were  ail  indifcriminately  his  enemies,  which 
if  they  were  not  at  firft,  the  treatment  they 

muft 
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muft  feel  in  confequence  of  fuch  a  notion, 
naturally  made  them  fo.— *Both  the  great 
faftions  or  parties  are  in  fome  fort  com- 
pofed  of  the  fame  materials :  Men  of  abi- 
lities and  honefty,  fools  and  artful  knaves; 
the  honcft  men  of  both  parties  mean  the 
fame  thing,  the  good  of  their  country,  tho* 
they  differ  in  the  means  of  procuring  it* 
The  Tories  have  not  loft  fight  of  the  feudal 
government,  and  are  defirous  of  continuing 
the  power  of  the  crown  and  landed  intereft 
as  the  moft  folid  fyftem  ;  and  are  a  proper 
check  to  the  Whigs,  who  have  fome  of  theni 
formed  to  themfelves  ideas  of  government 
and  liberty  from  thofe  rich  fountains  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  while  others  have  gone 
no  farther  than  Holland,  and  aim  no  higher^ 
than  forming  a  great  trading  Republick,  or 
fomething  like  ir^  and  this  laft  feems  to 
have  influenced  the  majority  of  that  party, 
not  confidering  the  difference  between  a 
fmall  country  or  fingle  city,  and  fo  mighty 
a  kingdom  as  Great  Britain.  By  their 
fchemes  England  has  been  puffed  up,  and 

fwelled. 
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fwelled  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  all  nations^ 
are  aftonifhed,  and  all  arc  hoping  foon  to 
fee  the  mighty  fabric  totter  into  ruins  v 
which  nothing  can  prevent  but  the  united 
endeavours  of  the  honeft  men  of  all  parties,, 
who  ftill  may  form  a  root  fufficient  to  bear 
fo  grand  a  ftrudure. 

It  may  appear  extraordinary,  that  a  prince 
fbould  favour  a  party  fo  incUnable  to  Re- 
publican principle,  preferable  to  one  fo  well 
inclined  to  royalty;  but  the  reafons  of 
George  were  ftrong.  The  Whig  party 
had  been  too  powerful  for  Kings  eftabiifh- 
ed,  and  had  altered  the  lineal  fuccefllon  in 
his  favour ;  in  a  word,  made  him  King 
fb  that  it  was  prudent  and  grateful  to  fliarc 
the  royal  favours,  among  the  beftowers  of 
royalty. 

A  cuftom  of  each  party  in  their  turns, 
was  to  inflame  the  minds  of  the  populace 
with  jealoufies  and  fears,  of  the  evil  defigns 
of  the  government.  The  cry  of  Whigs 
was,  Liberty  is  in  danger,  by  which  means 
the  people  overthrew  royalty,  which  is  the 

proteflor 
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proteflor  of  the  liberties  of  the  people,  who 
would  otherwife  be  as  much  (laves  as  they 
are  in  Venice,  or  the  fo  much  admired 

Holland.  The  Tories  cried  out,  the 

Church  was  in  danger,  the  meaning  of 
which  being  very  little  underftood,  caufed 
a  mofi:  violent  commotion  among  the  igno- 
rant Enthufiafts  of  the  eftabJifhed  religion  j 
fome  thinking  they  were  to  lofe  their 
organs  and  bells  ;  nay,  the  Church  was  to 
be  turned  into  a  Meeting-houfe,  and  the 
fteeples  taken  away  \  fom^thing  very  ter- 
rible was  apprehended;  a  fanatic  fury  and 
rage  was  vifible  in  their  countenances  ;  hof- 
tilitics  were  commenced,  Meeting- houfes 
were  plundered  of  benches,  pews,  and  old 
chairs,  which  their  wrath  committed  to  the 
flames  :  This  warmed  the  zeal  of  the  Dif- 
fenters,  and  many  in  the  country  armed 
themfelves  in  defence  of  their  Tabernacles  ; 
in  the  midft  of  all  this  confufion,  which 
was  purpofcly  kept  up,  an  infurredlion  was 
planned  in  favour  of  the  fon>  or  pretended 
fon,  of  James,  who  accordingly  landed  in 

Scotland^ 
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Scotland,  where  the  people  were  in  general 
ready  to  receive  him. 

It  requires  a  long  time  to  v/ear  out  nati- 
onal prejudices ;  and  the  Scots  gentry  were 
far  from  being  pleafed  with  the  Union;  their 
importance  had  conitantly  been  declining 
from  their  firft  connexion  with  England, 
yet  while  they  remained  a  feparate  king- 
dom, they  ftill  remained  of  fome  confe- 
quence,  but  by  the  union  they  were  bu- 
ried in  oblivion.  —  The  ftverity  of  King 
William  was  not  forgot  ;  and  the  defcend- 
ent,  as  he  was  there  fuppofed,  of  their  an- 
cient Kings,  applying  to  them  in  diftrefs, 
had  a  wonderful  efFeft  ^  tho'  great  numbers 
were  hearty  friends  to  the  Proteftant  Suc- 
ceffion,  nor  was  the  party  of  the  Pretender 
in  England  fo  ftrong  as  his  advocates  had 
furmifed.  There  is  great  difference  between 
talking  and  afting,  fmall  refentments,  or 
even  caprice,  or  fafhion,  fhall  fet  the  tongue 
goirvg ;  but  the  ferious  confequence  and 
dangers  that  threaten  adlion,  always  caufe 
a  fecond   and  more  deliberate  reflexion, 

which 
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which  was  by  no  means  a  friend  to  that 
,party  or  its  defigns.  Former  evils,  almoft 
forgot,  were  remembered  afrefli ;  the  good, 
even  fuccefs  could  give,  was  uncertain ; 
and  inftead  of  relieving  evils,  whofe  being 
lay  chiefly  in  a  heated  imagination,  might 
bring  on  real  heavy  ones.—. This  rebellion 
was  happily  extinguifhed ;  and  the  refolu- 
tion  of  the  government,  in  taking  oflT  the 
heads  of  fome  of  the  leaders,  entirely  dampt 
the  fpirit  of  that  party,  however,  the  fear 
of  it  ftill  remained  ;  and  that  only  can  ex- 
plain the  various  management  and  adions 
of  George  I.  and  the  firft  part  of  George 
lid's  reign. 

C  H  A  II. 

Toliticks  of  the  government . 

IT  is  poffibly  one  of  the  moft  difficult 
duties  that  a  Prince  can  have  fall  to 
his  fhare,  to  govern  and  keep  in  order  fuch 
a  people  as  the  inhabitants  of  Great  Britain, 
who,  from  the  extreme  liberty  they  enjoy, 

and 
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and  the  independence  with  which  they  all 
live,  by  their  fortunes  or  labour,  are  filled 
with  all  the  violent  humours  nature  is  heir 
to  the  great  danger  of  fuch  a  conftitution, 
is  violent  internal  commotions  and  jars  ;  and 
the  beft  method  of  treating  has  been  found 
to  be  forbearance  and  patience,  waiting  the 
turn  of  the  diforder,  leaving  a  good  deal  to 
time  and  nature,  at  the  fame  time  a  fteadi- 

nefs  is  to  be  preferved  This  feems  the 

plan  George  the  Ift  had  form'd  j  but  as  he 
was  quite  a  ftrangcr,  he  muft  depend  on  his 
minifters,  be  his  abilities  what  they  will;  and 
it  was  much  eafier  to  himfelf  to  entruft  one 
with  his  chief  confidence  than  to  be  di- 
fturbed  by  the  difputes  and  cavils  of  a  mul- 
titude. If  that  minifter  kept  the  kingdom 
quiet,  it  muft  appear  to  the  King,  his 
meafures  were  right.  The  minifter  he  chofe 
was  perhaps  thefitteft  man  to  manage  affairs 
in  fuch  circumftances  as  they  were  in.  His 
addrefs  was  winning  converfation  delight- 
ful-, even  his  enemies,  as  a  minifter,  lov*d 
him  as  a  companion ;  he  was  a  man  of 
I  great 
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great  patience,  an  abk  orator,  underHood 
the  revenues  to  a  miracle ;  but  his  greateft 
talent,  was  his  knowledge  of  the  weak 
fides  of  human  nature  in  general,  and  of 
thofe  particulars  whom  he  had  occafion  to 
make  ufe  of.— His  chief  bufinefs  was  to 
fecure  a  majority  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons, 
with  whom  the  principal  difficulty  lay,  as 
they  are  the  peoples  purfe  bearers;  the  Lords, 
whofe  dignity  depends  on  the  Crown,  hav- 
ing never  been  very  obftinate  in  oppofing 
the  meafures  of  the  court.— The  cafe  was 
now  altered  from  what  it  was ;  the  people 
were  formerly  but  little  ufed  to  taxes ;  they 
were  now  accuftomed  to  them ;  and  the 
duties  appropriated  to  pay  the  intereft  of 
the  national  debt,  being  more  than  fufficient 
for  the  purpofe,  were  by  the  advice  of  the 
minifter,  carried  to  one  general  account 
which  was  called  the  Sinking  Fund,  and 
proved,  by  the  minifter  himfelf,  to  be  fuffi- 
cient, in  no  longcourfe  of  years,  to  difcharo-e 
the  national  debt;  — a  moft  noble  and  ho- 
nourable fcheme,  if  the  fame  Gentleman 
G  had 
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Lad  put  it  in  pradice,  inftead  of  which,  it 
kemed  as  if  no  fuch  defign  was  really 
formed,  poflibly  from  an  opinion  the  throne 
was  more  ftcure,  when  fuch  great  property 
was  connefted  with  it  or  the  dilemmas  he 
was  afterwards  under,  might  put  him  to  the 
neceffity  of  ufing  that  ftorc,  though  he  took 
^fpecial  care  to  have  the  accounts  annually 
Hated  to  th€  Houfe  of  Commons,  which 
tryal  once  pafled,  he  concluded  fafe  from 
retrof^eft. 

For  fome  time  after  the  Rebellion  was 
quafhed,  and  the  tumultuous  mobing  fpirit 
had  funk  with  it,  the  adminiftration  re- 
mained tolerably  eafy  people  were  unwil- 
ling to  be  thought  Jacobites,  a  term  fre- 
quently made  ufe  of  but  this  jealoufy  of 
the  King,  which  had  promoted  this  mi- 
nifter,  led  him  into  an  affair,  which  laid 
the  foundation  of  his  difgrace,  and  brought 
the  nation  into  imminent  danger. 


CHAR 
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CHAP.  IIL 

treaty  of  Hanover  and  its  confequenc^'. 

SPAIN  had  begun  to  make  a  figure, 
and  having  been  affronted  by  the 
French  court,  made  an  alliance  with  Au- 
ftria,  which  was  looked  upon  as  a  defirable 
event  by  fome  of  our  politicians  :  But 
Charles  the  Twelfth  of  Sweden,  notwith- 
ftanding  his  defeat  and  lofles,  had  enter- 
tained a  fclTcme  to  dethrone  George,  in  fa* 
vonr  of  the  Pretender ;  and  the  court  of 
England  believed  Spain  to  be  of  the  party, 
and  was  to  furnifh  money ;  this  greatly 
alarmed  them  :  France  forwarded  the  no- 
tion a  treaty  was  fet  on  fopt,  and  con- 
cluded at  Hanover  between  France,  Eng- 
land, &c.  to  ballance  the  terrible  alliance 
of  Spain  and  Auftria  \ — England  attacked 
the  Spaniards,  and  deftroyed  their  fleet 
without  a  declaration  of  war;  France  bullied 
them  without  doing  any  confiderabJe  da- 
G  2  mage ; 
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triage  ;  Aiiftria  was  unable  to  affift.  Thus 
France,  by  the  affiftance  of  England,  con- 
vinced Spain  of  its  weaknefs,  and  foon 
found  means  to  heal  the  wounds  of  family 
and  perfonal  refentment,  renewing  their 
old  friendfliip  ftronger  than  ever>5  while 
England,  though  feared,  was  hated, and  ab- 
horred, for  fuch  violent  rafh  proceeding  ; 
ithis  gave  the  firit  motion  to  that  mixed 
party,  who  by  degrees  united  and  formed 
the  grand  oppofition. 

Another  evil  attended  this  unhappy  fear 
of  the  Ring's    he  confidered  Hanover  as 
an  honourable  retreat  ;  his  alFeftions  and 
attention  were  greatly  bent  to  that  country, 
vfo  as  to  be  much  obferved,  and  began  to 
raife  jealoufies.;  but  thefe  as  yet  remained 
Jn  embryo,  though  they  began  to  work  ; 
nor  were  agents  wanting  to  ferment  the 
^rifing  difcontents. 

It  foon  began  to  be  more  difficult  to 
inaintain  a  majority  in  Parliament ;  money 
was  iffued  for  eleftions,  places  were  multi- 
plied, pcnfions,  honours,  preferments^  all 

that 
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that  could  influence  was  made  ufe  of,  tiil 
venality  in  the  end  grew  to  fuch  a  bead, 
that  the  minifter  has  declared,  he  has  been 
obliged  to  bribe  people  to  vote  according 
to  jul^ice  aiid  their  confciences. 

As  George  was  called  to  the  throne  to 
be  the  proreftor  of  liberty,  he  certainly  was 
fo;  nor  could  any  thing  furpafs  the  free- 
dom i^fed  in  writing  or  fpeaking;  the 
Courts  of  Juftice  were  filled  with  able  men, 
and  the  law  was  left  quite  free,  a  fair  open 
field  for  all  parties  to  contend  in. 

The  great  profperity  of  our  colon'^s 
greatly  increafed  trade  and  navigation  this 
proportionally  increafed  many  Sea  -  port 
Towns  in  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  but 
chiefly  London  y  and  fome  country  Villages 
began  to  grow  into  great  Cities,  by  their 
manufaflures ;  new  fabricks  were  conftant- 
ly  invented  ;  old  ones  improved  5  riches 
and  plenty  over- flowed  the  land. 


C  H  AP^  ^ 
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CHAP.  IV. 


George  the  Second purfues  the  fame  plan 


of  his  Father. 
HEN  George  the  Second  came  to 


the  throne,  was  expedted  there 
would  have  been  a  confiderable  change  at 
leaft  of  minifters,  if  not  of  meafures,  from 
fome  differences  that  fubfifted  between  him 
and  his  father  but  the  whole  continued  to 
be  conduded  with  fuch  a  fanientfs,  that 
the  Reign  of  George  the  fecond  feemed  a 
continuation  of  that  of  George  the  Firft. 
The  fame  men  ;  the  fame  meafures.  He 
eftcemed  them  his  true  friends  who  had  la- 
boured for  the  good  of  bis  family  ;  this 
not  only  created  confidence,  but,  in  fo  gf^od 
a  heart,  planted  a  fincerity  of  love  and 
frienddiip,  that  does  honour  ro  human  na- 
ture. George  the  fecond  never  forgot  or 
deferted  his  friend. — -As  he  wa^  as  great  a 


fcranger 
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ftranger  to  the  people  as  his  father^  he 
judged  of  them  from  their  fpeech. 

In  ail  Countries  except  England,  the 
people  ftldom  fpeak  their  true  fentiments, 
through  fear,  whereas  with  us  nothing  is 
more  common  than  to  fpeak  out  of  Bravo 
whit  they  really  do  not  think.  A  man> 
after  talking  like  an  infidel  all  day,  like  a 
good  Chriftian  fhall  regularly  fay  his 
prayers  at  night. 

However,  the  confideration  of  the  un- 
certain humour  of  the  people  had  the  fame 
effeft  upon  him  as  4t  had  upon  his  father. 
—Hanover  was  his  native  country,  then* 
he  was  adored  ;  in  England  he  had  been 
infuked  :  one  was  a  fure  pofleffion  ;  the 
other  he  efteemed  more  precarious  :  it  was 
impoffible  for  a  man  not  to  love  one  more 
than  another.  Great  Britain  might  indeed 
gratify  his  ambition,  but  Hanover  muft 
have  his  afFedions;  and  whatever  benefits 
he  did  there,  they  juftly  merited ;  nor 
could  he  recompence  them  for  what  they 
fuffcred  in  gonfequence  of  his  abfence.  It 
G  4  has 
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has  been  proved,  that  moderate  taxes  col- 
Jeded  from  a  people,  which  are  again  ex- 
pended among  them,  arc  only  an  additional 
Jabour  or  exercife  which  never  hurts,  but 
is  conducive  of  great  good  but  a  Prince 
who  Jives  out  of  his  dominions,  and  does 
nor  return  among  his  peopie  what  is 
taken  from  them ;  the  hoarding  thus  made, 
being  in  gold  and  filver,  in  a  Country  that 
has  no  other  medium  of  exchange^  is  pro- 
ductive of  the  moft  fatal  confequences,  as 
it  Magnates  and  ruins  commerce.  It  is  like 
drawing  away  fuch  a  quantity  of  blood, 
that  what  remains  will  fcarce  creep  through 
the  veins.  That  this  has  been  the  cafe  of 
Hanover,  they  will  be  ready  enough  to 
own,  and  fo  far  from  being  the  objeft  of 
envy  and  diflike,  they  deferve  our  kindnefs 
and  compafiion. 


CHAP- 
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C  H  A  P.  V. 

T!he' great  Oppqfitton  y  its  foundation.: 
and  confequences.  . 

WHILE  the  conftitution  of  Great  ^ 
•  Britain  remains     it  is;  while  men 
of  abilities  grow  fafter  than  employments, 
there  will  for  ever  be  contentions  and  .trials 
of.ikilL    From  this  caufe  arofe  one  part 
of  the  grand  Oppofuion  ;  thefe  were  joined 
by  the  Tories    and  a  party  whofe  defigns  . 
were  dark  and   fecret,  who  had  private 
hopes  froiTi  that  confufion  they  laboured 
at  with  mod  indefatigable  induftry:  Among 
this  compofition  there  were  men  of  great 
abilities,  who  oppofed  the  fyftem  of  Sir  • 
Robert,  upon  principle  as  weak  and  ti- 
morous, unworthy  of  fo  great  a  peqple. 
His  genius,  though  fubtle  and  full  of  fliifrs,  > 
was  not  equal  to  the  ftation  he  filled.  The 
politicks  of  Great  Britain  wore  the  face  of  . 
Ibm^e  little  Principality  or  petty  Republic, 
G  5 
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This  arofc  probably  from  the  commotions 
at  home  and  this  again  added  to  the 
commotions,  and  gave  him  new  enemies, 
everyone  who  had  the  honour  of  his  coufitry 
u  heart;  he  was  purfued  ihro*  every  turn 

and  fliift  The  government  at  laft  was 

forced  into  a  war  with  Spain,  by  the  tu- 
mults of  the  people;  rage  and  vexation 
made  him  negledlit;  this  added  new  fury  ; 
at  laft  after  maintaining  his  ground  for  a 
long  time  againft  the  attacks  of  one  of  the 
ftrongeft  parties  that  was  ever  formed,  who 
iiad  heated  the  people  and  brought  the  na- 
tion to  the  feriiik  of  a  civil  war,  he  with- 
drew in  a  manner  which  will  for  ever  re- 
flc6l  great  honour  on  him,  and  all  the  threats 
of  his  enemies  vaniflied  into  air. 

The  party  now  mailers  of  the  field,  no 
more  united  by  fo  potent  an  antagonifl,  felt 
difunion  fuddenly  creep  in ;  the  compofi- 
tion  was  of  various  humours  and  dcfigns ; 
feme  who  are  fuppofed  to  have  had  fecret 
views  under  a  general  confufion  of  intro- 
^^ucing  a  revolution,  and  this  Sir  Robert 

never 


never  failed  to  ring  in  their  ears,  till  it  was 
made  a  jcft  of.  —  Ambitious  men  of  all 
parties,  and  many  well  -  meaning  people, 
Whigs  and  Tories,  with  their  Utopian 
fchemes,  with  which  the  people  were  ca- 
joled, who  by  the  differences  of  the  great, 
were  made  fo  much  mafters  as  to  make 
thefe  their  leaders  feel  the  yoke  in  turn : 
That  virtue  and  public  fpirit  which  had 
been  fo  much  talked  of  was  expeded  in 
pradlice;  nor  were  the  people  for  pardoning 
the  leaft  defecfl  in  a  fecretary  of  ftate,  how 
indulgent  foever  they  are  to  their  own. 

But  thofe  under  the  greateft  dilema  on 
this  occafion  were  the  honeft  men — A  per- 
fect charader  is  not  to  be  found  equal  to 
our  ideas ;  fuch  a  one  would  indeed  be  un- 
fit  for  our  fociety  yet,  fuppofing  fuch  a 
man  willing  to  ferve  his  country,  alone,  he 
cannot  do  it,  he  mufl  afibciate  and  adl  with 
others,  for  man  is  as  incapable  of  doing 
good,  as  receiving  it,  without  fociety ; 
chofe  he  aflbciates  with,  if  many,  muft  have 
different  views,  and  be  aftcd  by  different 
G  6  paflionsj 
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paflions; — if  he  will  do  fome  good,  he 
irjuft  fubmit  to  fome  evil  ;  xjet  his  wifdom 
life  all  its  influence,  folly  and  violence  will 
frequently  take  the  lead  j  he  is  enlifted  and 
muft  on  ;  at  fuch  a  time  fhould  he  defert, 
or  declare  againft  fuch  proceedings,  the 
whole  party  fall  on  him,  ftigmatife,  re- 
proach him — The  populace  catch  the  cry, 
and  he  is  delivered  over  to  infamy  ;  and  this 
will  happen  to  him  who  fliall  be  Angularly 
in  the  right. 

There  could  not  poflibly  be  a  more  cri-^ 
tical  and  difagreeable  fituation  than  his  Ma- 
jefty  was  in  at  that  time;  when  a  common 
man  finds  that  he  has  loft  the  authority  and 
power  in  his  own  houfe,  what  muft  he 
feel  ?  How  much  more  muft  a  great  King 
feel  in  the  fame  condition  ?  It  was  wifdom 
to  yield  to  the  tempeft  by  letting  it  take 
its  courfe,  it  broke  itfelf. 

Thofe  whom  the  Court  had  leaft  fufpicion 
of,  were  firft  advanced  ;  eager  for  prey,  they 
catched  the  bait  without  conlulting  the 
whole  bodys  they  began  to  fcramble, 

which 
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which  when  the  people  faw,  the  infamy  with 
which  they  had  loaded  their  predeceffors, 
was  a  bauble  to  that  fuUnefs  of  contempt 
which  fell  on  them. 

Others,  more  deep,  afted  with  greater 
caution,  propofed  union  of  parties,  that 
men  of  abilities  and  honefty  fhould  be  em- 
ployed, without  other  diftindlion  than  who 
were  the  better  patriots  ;  thefc  preferved 
popular  favour. 

In  the  mean  time  the  routed  party,  obferv- 
ing  the  divifions,  rallied,  and  put  them  to 
a  ftand  :  It  was  then  the  moft  violent  party 
took  the  lead,  the  moft  violent  fchemes 
were  formed,  a  civil  war  was  on  the  very 
edge  of  breaking  out,  when  fome  of  the 
ableft  leaders,  to  fave  their  country  from 
ruin,  quitted  the  party,  and  rather  than  be 
the  firft  men  in  the  deftru6tion  of  their 
country,  chofe  to  preferve  it,  at  the  price 
popular  refentment  and  reproach. 

The  party,  now  without  leaders,  not  hav- 
ing (hewn  that  fteadinefs  and  abilities  which 
was  expelled,  funk  to  nothing    and  the 

old 
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old  party,  with  the  addition  of  new  con- 
verts, recovered  the  management,  and  went 
on  in  the  old  way  with  equal  weaknefs  and 
pufilanimity.  Thus  died  away  that  mighty 
oppofition,  though  with  thefe  good  efieds ; 
it  raifed  the  fpirit  of  the  nation,  and  pa- 
triotifm  has  fince  been  found  not  altogether 
chimerical. 

C  H  A  P.  VL 

III  condiiB  of  the  war. 

TH  E  war  was  carried  on  againft  Spain 
with  great  remilTnefs  the  weaknefs 
of  our  councils,  and  confequent  weaknefs 
from  ill  choice  of  men  in  the  executive  part, 
made  us  the  fport  of  Europe,  l^he  people 
had  been  puffed  up  with  an  idea  of  feifing 
the  whole  Spanifh  Indies,  a  fcheme  that 
many  thought  probable.  But  the  dreadful 
effefts  of  unhealthy  climates  were  not  pro- 
perly allowed  for,  which,  with  the  ill  con- 
Qf  ^!.^  Qs^rryr-  ndeTSj  lendcred  abortive 

ail 
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all  our  golden  dreams. — The  dlfgrace  was 
mortifying,  but  fuccefs  might  have  been 
much  more  ruinous  thofe  conquefts  mud 
have  been  maintained  with  an  immenfe 
expt  nce  and  wafte  of  men,  and  men  are 
of  more  value  than  filver  or  gold. 

France  having  entered  into  the  war,  we 
were  obliged  to  a<5l  a  part  on  the  Continent. 
The  navy  had  been  kept  up  with  great 
fpirit  by  the  confent  of  all  parties,  and  had 
always  been  in  good  condition    but  from 
a  long  peace,  our  troops  were  few,  unexer* 
cifed  to  war,  without  commanders  of  note, 
the  firft  officers  having  rifen  to  their  rank 
by  age  and  fucceffion,  when  the  young  Duke 
of  Cumberland  took  the  affair  in  hand.  In 
the  feveral  battles  he  was  in,  though  for- 
tune did  not  always  treat  him  with  that 
kindnefs  his  bold  addreffes  merited,  he 
ftudied  and  comprehended  the  weaknefs 
and  ftrength  of  the  different  difcipline,  of 
the  various  troops,  he  had  feen  in  the  field, 
from  whence  he  formed  a  fcheme  for  the 
improvement  of  the  military  fcience  in 

England  j 
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England  ;  he  has  executed  it,  and  though 
he  has  been  denied  an  opportunity  of  ga- 
thering thofc  hureis  he  planted,  the  honour 
of  being  a  principal  agent,  and  one  of  the 
firft  fprings  of  our  prefent  national  glory^ 
is  certainly  due  to  him-,  l^y  him  have  we 
been  taught  to  beat  the  French  in  their 
ftrength,  their  fortifications. 

C  H  A  P.  VIL 

Rebelliofi  in  Scotland. 

FRANCE  having  obferveu  the  violent- 
faflions  and  parties,  concluded  the 
Chevalier  de  St.  George  had  yet  a  ftrong 
party  in  Great  Britain,  which  might  be 
turned  to  advantage,  nor  could  any  one 
expe6l  otherwife  notwithftanding  the  al- 
lowance for  the  licentious  fpirit  of  the 
EngUfh,  treafonaWe  converfations  were 
held,  treafonable  h  alths  drank,  and  that 

not  in  obfcurity  but  almoft  publicly.  ^ 

There  was  a  general  difcontent  of  meafures, 
which  the  Jacobites  and  French  taking  ad- 
—      '-'^.ed  their  fcheme  with  great 

(diligence  ; 
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diligence  ;  nothing  could  equal  the  mode- 
ration of  the  government  on  fuch  an  occa- 
cafion,  a  man  muft  have  fhut  up  his  under- 
ftanding,  not  to  have  feen  and  fear'd  ^  nor 
was  the  conclufion  of  Sir  Robert  wrong  i 
but  it  may  be  faid,  the  fear  of  the  evil,  and 
the  unhappy  means  of  guarding  againft  it, 
ripened  and  brought  it  on. 

The  fon  of  the  Chevalier,  arriving  ia 
France,  vv^as  equipped,  for  the  gaining  a 
mighty  Kingdom,  like  a  Hero  of  Romance 
his  whole  company,  when  he  arrived  in^ 
Scotland,  had  the  appearance  of  a  hunting 
party,  not  of  a  competitor  for  the  Crown. 
He  was  joined  flowly  at  firft  by  fome  of 
the  Clans  in  the  Highlands,  and  the  affair 
might  have  been  quaflied^  but  his  Majefty 
was  in  Germany,  and  the  adminiftration  at 
home  was  equally  negligent  and  timorous. . 
Diftruft  at  fuch  times  always  iforwards  the 
evil ;  confidence  begets  confidence,  and  re- 
folution  begets  refolution :  Thus,  while 
affairs  were  debating, the  rebellion  got  head; . 
for  after  becoming  a  body  others  were  forced 

into 
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into  the  fervice,  in  a  }itt!e  time  they  form- 
ed themfelves  in  a  condition  Co  march  ^ 
they  advanctd  to  Edinburgh,  through  a 
kingdom,  without  oppofition.-  The  troopj^ 
being  in  Flandtrs,  and  the  whole  kingdom 
of  Great  Britain  fo  difarmed,  that  after  the 
defeat  of  the  few  troops  under  Genera! 
Cope,  a  general  eonfternation  feized  the 
people  ;  the  friends  of  Liberty  and  his  Ma- 
jefty  flew  to  arms,  voluntarily  training 
themfelves  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom 
this  terrified  the  Jacobites  in  England,  wha 
found  that  all  chofe  who  ufed  to  join  them> 
in  railing  at  the  government,  or  in  drunlcen* 
frolicks  might  join  farther  in  their  fcntr- 
ments,  were  far  from  wifhing  fuccefs  to 
them  ;  fober  reafoning,  and  profpedt  of 
danger,  having  placed  things  in  a  true  light. 

The  King  happily  arrived,  and  part  of 
the  troops  from  Flanders,  while  the  Rebels 
were  amufnig  themfelves  at  Edinburgh, 
waiting  an  attempt  from  France,  upon 
which  their  party  was  expefted  to  form  in 
England    for  the  fuccefs  in  Scotland  had 

deternnined 
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determined  France  to  make  a  defcent  with 
about  fifteen  thoufand  troops  from  Bologne, 
or  that  coaft,  to  the  neareft  part  of  England, 
in  fifhing-boars,  which  were  fuppofed  fuf- 
ficient  to  effe£t  it  in  three  trips. — In  hopes 
of  this,  the  Rebels  advanced  into  England 
in  the  winter,  by  v;ay  of  Carlide,  General 
Wade  being  at  Newcaflle  with  an  army 
the  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  fent  with 
another  to  oppofe  them  ;  and  a  third  army 
was  colleded  to  defend  the  capital-,  yet 
upon  a  rumor  that  they  had  paffed  the 
Duke  and  were  advancing  to  London,  the 
panick  and  terror  of  the  rich  luxurious 
citizens  is  fcarcely  to  be  imagined. 

The  heart  of  every  honeft  man  was 
deeply  affedled  to  fee  his  country  reduced 
to  the  condition  of  dreading  a  body  of 
about  fix  thoufand  half  -  armed  moun- 
taineers, who  were  always  beat  by  their 
own  Low-countrymen,  fo  defective  in  for- 
mer times  were  thofe  now  terrible  broad 
fwords  and  targets !  How  much  greater 
then  was  the  mortification^  (hat  they  ftiould 
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ftill  be  terrible,  notwithftandirig  three 
armies,  each  of  which  were  a  match  for 
double  fuch  a  force  ;  after  advancing  as  far 
as  Derby,  a^nd  finding  themfelves  difapf 
pointed  irom  France,  Admiral  Vernon  hav- 
ing by  his  diligence  hindered  the  execution^ 
of  that  fchemej  and  thtir  friends  in  Eng- 
land not  in  a  condition  to  affift  with  more 
than  good  wifhes,  they  retired  with  the  ut- 
moft  expedition,  out  -  ftriping  the  horfe, 
till  at  Clifton  they  marde  a  flop,  and  form> 
ed  a  plan  of  cutting  off  their  purfuers^ 
which  might  have  been  effefted,  had  not  a 
panick  feifed  them,  believing  the  whole 
army  was  at  hand.  Their  affairs,  having 
received  a  check,  grew  every  day  more  and 
more  defperate  a  few  were  left  a  facrifice 
in  Carlifle  to  cover  their  retreat  to  Edin- 
burg,  whither  they  were  foon  followed  by 
General  Hawley. 

However,  a  frefn  dawn  Ihone  on  them  for 
a  Aort  time ;  having  received  fome  rein- 
forcements, they  ventured  giving  Hawley 
battle  at  Falkirk    where,  to  tte  aftonifli- 
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ment  of  the  whole  world,  they  got  the 
vidory ;  and  could  they  have  believed  their 
good  fortune  in  time,  the  confequences 
.  might  have  been  more  fatal :  An  accident 
of  a  moft  terrible  ftorm  beating  in  the  face 
of  the  troops,  in  the  very  inftant  of  aftion, 
damaged  their  firelocks,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  their  confufion. 

The  horfe  being  ordered  to  attack  the 
rebel  foot,  were  the  firft  put  into  diforder  ; 
upon  which  a  multitude  who  were  on  the 
neighbouring  hills  fpedators  of  the  battle, 
fhoutt  d  with  all  their  might ;  in  a  little 
time  the  rout  became  general. 

It  is  a  hard  matter  to  account  for  the 
behaviour  of  the  fame  men  at  different 
times ;  the  foolifti  panick  of  the  people 
feems  to  have  tainted  the  army. 

The  Duke  of  Cumberland  was  difpatch- 
ed  to  Scotland  his  fpirit  infufed  courage^; 
under  him  the  rebellion  was  reduced  with- 
out any  farther  misfortunCo 

Although  the  rebellion  finiflied  with  the 
dtftrudion  of  thofe  unhappy  and  deceived 
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people  who  entered  into  it,  yet  it  fuily  anf- 
wered  all  the  expeftations  of  France,  which 
was  the  leflening  of  credit,  and  rendering 
fupplies  more  difficult.    This,  with  the  ill 
luccefs  in  Flanders,  inclined  the  miniftry  to 
peace,  which  France  readily  hearkened  to, 
as  their  marine  was  greatly  deftroyed,  and 
they  were  fearful  of  their  colonies  in  Ame- 
rica,   The  affair  was  foon  adjufted,  for 
France  was  threatened  with  a  famine  ^  every 
one  had  their  own  again,  fitting  down 
with  their  lofs,  except  the  King  of  Pruffia 
and  Don  Philip.    But  France  obtained  one 
article  full  of  infamy  for  Britain  : — As  the 
fortreffes  of  Madrafs  and  Louifbourg  were 
reciprocally  to  be  delivered  up,  they  infifted 
on  theEnglifh  giving  hoftages  for  their  per- 
formance of  the  treaty. — In  granting  of 
which,  they  confefled  themfelves  to  be  con- 
quered, and  fubmitted  to  be  treated  on  the 
footingof  a  baibarous  nation,  without  Faith. 

Thefe  fame  men,  who  conducted  this 
humbling  and  mortifying  treaty,  had  cou- 
rage enough,  when  his  Majefty  having 
2  called 
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called  to  his  affiftance  a  man  of  known 
abillities  and  fpirit;  ~  thefe  fame  Gentle- 
men, at  the  moft  crirical  of  all  times,  had 
courage  enough  to  throw  up  their  com-  ^ 
milTions,  and  defert  his  Majefty,  unlefs  he 
.fubmitted  entirely  to  their  diredlions, 

C  HAP  VIII. 

Confequences  of  the  war,  and  condition 
<f  Great  Britain. 

UNDER  the  long  adminiftration  of 
Sir  Robert,  there  certainly  was  an 
opportunity  of  leflening  the  national  debt, 
fuppofing  the  internal  peace  of  the  king- 
dom to  be  fecure  but  it  does  not  appear 
that  the  King  or  himfelf  thought  it  to  be 
fo,  which  led  to  fuch  Ihifcs,  a-nd  little 
meafures,  fuch  corrtjption,  and  dark  ways, 
which  though  allowable  upon  extraordinary 
occafions,  as  it  may  be  neceffary  to  bribe  a 
bad  man  to  do  good  •,  yet  to  make  it  a  plan 
of  conduct  for  a  feries  of  time  wa»3  mofl  in- 

cxcufable. 
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excufable,  and  worthy  only  of  a  very  nar- 
row genius. — If  Sir  Robert  was  capable  of 
deceiving  the  King,  and  had  no  other  view 
than  maintaining  his  place  and  power,  he  is 
unpardonable — For  meer  ambition,  to  fa- 
crifice  the  nation's  wealth,  to  be  the  objedl: 
and  caufe  of  fuch  dreadful  divifions,  fuller 
of  ruin  than  any  foreign  war,  is  never  to  be 
forgiven. — The  morals  of  the  people  were 
gready  hurt; — the  dodrine  of  mankind,  be- 
ing influenced  meerly  by  the  moft  confined 
and  narrow  fpecies  of  felf-intereft,  had  mul- 
titudes of  practical  advocates ;  —  public 
fpirit  and  the  Jove  of  country  were  treated 
as  chimeras,  and  vain  illufions. 

It  has  been  the  maxim  latterly  to  choofe 
'minifters  from  among  the  ftrongefl  factions 
or  parties  in  the  Houfe  of  Commons,  which 
jmay  have  been  convenient ;  but  it  is  worth 
the  confideration  of  the  public,  if  that 
fyftem  has  fo  probable  a  face  of  frugal  and 
ipatriotic  adminiftration,  as  the  employing 
the  ableft  of  the  nobility  when  a  Com- 
4inoner,  who  by  his  party  has  a  majority  in 
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the  houfe,  gets  into  his  and  their  hands  the 
adminiftration  of  affairs,  there  does  not  re- 
main a  proper  check  ;  and  the  more  there 
is  to  fquander,  the  more  fecure  will  be  th 
fquanderers.  On  the  coiUra'-y,  if  the  no- 
bility were  employed,  there  is  nothing  but 
their  own  uprightnefs  can  hinder  them  from 
beintr  called  to  an  account,  from  a  natural 
jeaioufy  that  will  attend. 

This  kind  of  adminiflracion  will  be  at- 
tended with  more  difficulty,  as  the  Com- 
mons will  become  more  careful  of  the 
peoples  purfe,  in  proportion  to  the  diftance 
ic  is  from  the  management  of  their  leaders. 
But  this  fcems  to  be  the  true  fpiric  of  the 
Britifli  Conftitution. 

The  war  increaftd  the  national  debt  a- 
bout  thirty  millions,  aud  left  it  in  a  worfe 
condition  by  a  lofs  of  reputation.  This  en- 
couraged France  to'  treat  us  with  little  re- 
fpeil,  and  prompted  them  to  purfue  thofe 
fchemes  which  foon  brought  on  another 
war, 

II  Amidfl: 
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Aniidfl.  all  this,  the  people  were  improv- 
ing in  manufaflures  and  hufbandry  ^  two 
fuch  inexauftable  fountains  of  riches,  that 
this  additional  debt  was  very  little  felt  ;  this 
v/as  ageneial  cafe,  which  every  party  en- 
deavoured to  promote  :  —  The  firft  care 
after  the  peace,  was  the  lowering  the  in- 
tereft  of  the  national  debt,  which  proved 
cf  great  confequence. 

The  province  of  Carolina  made  prodigi-  - 
cus  advances  in  trade  the  firft  defign  of 
not  admitting  flaves  prevented  in  that  hot 
country  the  necefiary  improvements.  For 
Europeans  were  net  to  be  had  in  fufficier.t 
numbers,  nor  were  they  capable  of  fufFe^ing 
labour  in  thofe  violent  heats  ;  but  the  im- 
portation ol  Blacks  being  allowed,  the  ri^  e 
plantations  grew  amazingly  ;  and  having 
found  the  indigo  plant,  they  grew  fo  much 
of  it,  as  to  over-ftcck  the  market.  The 
newly  planted  colony  of  Georgia  uent  on 
flowly.  Thefe  warm  climates,  though  rich 
and  fruitful^  are  net  calculated  for  European 

confiitutions, 
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conftitutlons,  who  do  not  multiply  as  they 
do  to  the  northward. 

The  government  Hkewife  formed  the 
new  fettlement  of  Nova  Scotia,  to  the  north 
of  New  England  ;  and  built  the  city  of 
Hallifax,  as  a  check  on  the  French,  and 
fecurity  to  the  other  provinces. 
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BOOK  the  SEVENTH. 
CHAP.  I. 

JFrance  renews  the  war^  at  Jirjl  with 
fuccefs. 

FRANCE  havii  g  ended  this  war  fo 
much  to  her  glory,  and  conceiving 
a  mean  opinion  of  the  Englifii  councils, 
imagined  a  better  opportunity  could  not 
offer,  of  getting  fome  important  advan- 
tage in  America,  in  order  to  which,  they 
.never  would  fettle  the  limits  with  the  Com.-' 
miffioners  appointed.  They  expecftcd  Bri- 
tain would  fufFer  any  thing  rather  than  en- 
ter into  a  frcfli  war,  burthen'd  as  they  were 
Vv'ith  fuch  additional  debts,  and  whofe  fpirit 
feemed  exhauftcd  by  the  meannefs  fub- 
niltred  to  in  the  Lift  peace. 

They  began  by  building  forts  at  the  mofl  . 
important  pafies,  and  had  got  together  fuch 
a  force,  that  tshen  they  firft  began  hof- 
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trities,  the  Biitifh  colonies,  feparated  in  dif- 
ferent and  diftinft  governments,  at  great 
d  ft  \nces,  were  with  great  reafon  in  the  ut- 
moft  terror  of  an  enemy,  united  in  one 
head,  and  fo  fituated,  as  to  make  its  at- 
tacks, in  what  quarter  it  pleafed: — From 
America  hoftilities  fpread  to  Europe,  (liips 
were  taken  by  the  EngHfh,  and  Minorca 
attacked  by  the  French,  without  declaring 
war,  France  was  ahnoft  every  where  vie-' 
torious,  and  threatened  Britain  with  an  in- 
vafion  the  miniftry  were  frightened  troops 
were  hired  from  Germany,  and  dem.anded 
from  Holland.  Britain  feemed  like  a  fchooi- 
boy  under  corredion  of  his  mafter;  to  fiic'h 
a  condition  were  they  reduced,  when  the 
whole  people,  with  no  fmall  difHcuIry,  got 
the  better  of  the  miniftry,  and  their  fa- 
vourite, Mr.  Pitt,  was  placed  at  the  head  of 
affairs. 
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CHAP.  II. 

View  of  the  Politicks  of  Europe. 

TH  E  politicks  of  Europe  in  general,  as 
well  as  England,  were  in  a  critical 
ficuation;  our  natural  ally  was  the  Houfe  of 
Auftria  \  but  they  had  a  bufinefs  at  heart  of 
the  utmoft  importance  to  them.  Germany 
ftili  preferves  the  form  of  a  feudal  govern- 
menc  ;  and  the  Emperor  confiders  all  the 
Eleilors  and  Princes  of  the  empire  in  fome 
rneafure  as  his  fubjeds  and  it  is  only 
T  hen  he  wants  power  that  he  docs. not  make 
ir-L-m  know  ir^ — the  more  powerful  have 
generally,  by  an  alliance,  fupported  their 
iiidepcndency,  though  they  have  often  been 
obliged  to  call  in  foreign  aid,  fometimes 
France,  fometimes  Sweden  : — The  King  of 
Pruffia,  Elefuor  of  Brandenburg,  flood  as 
ihe  head  and  bulwark  of  the  liberties  of  the 
German  Princes  ^  it  was  his  downfall  which 
the  court  of  Vienna  was  plotting,  when 
Britain  made  its  application.  Auftria  would 
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readily  have  entered  into  the  mealures  of 
Britain,  if  Britain  would  fecond  her  mea- 
fures  againft  Pruflia.  —  There  were  two 
ftrong  reafons  againft  it  :  The  King  of 
Great  Britain,  as  the  firft:  Proteftant  Prince, 
could  not  confent  to,  or  permit  the  dcftruc- 
tion  of  the  bulwark  of  the  Proteftant  Re- 
ligion in  Germany  \  nor,  as  Eledor  of  Ha- 
nover, could  he  give  up  the  liberty  of  the 
German  Princes. 

The  French  threatening  Hanover,  and 
the  people  of  Britain  having  been  made  to 
entertain  a  contempt  and  hatred  againft 
that  poor  country,  his  Majelly  made  a  treaty 
with  the  King  of  PrulTia  fur  its  defence. 
The  pleafure  he  received  from  that  mearure 
was  of  fhort  duration,  for  the  more  acten- 
tion  his  Majefty  fhewed  for  Hanover,  the 
more  France  was  follicitous  to  lay  hold  of 
it  J  with  this  bait  the  court  of  Vienna 
brought  France  into  an  alliance,  the  moft 
unnatural  and  deftrudive  to  herfelf,  for 
fhould  Auftria  by  her  means  become  fo- 
vcreign  of  Germany,  France  would  be  im- 
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mediately  expofcd  to  its  united  ftiength  ; 
fhould  it  be  attended  with  ill  fuccefs,  what 
fliame  and  difgrace ! 

CHAP.  III. 

I'ke  attempts  of  the  French  againji 
Hanover^  and  their  Confequence^ 

THE  French  marched  a  powerful  army 
into  Germany,  and  got  pofifeffion  of 
Hanover;  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  who 
tommandcd,  not  having  lufficicnt  force  to 
withlland  them,  being  denied  a  reinforce- 
rnenl  of  his  own-formed  Britifh  troops  and 

artillery  We  have  feen  fince,  what  a  few 

of  them  have  done  \  nor  are  we  to  doubt 
but  he,  whofe  genius  in  a  manner  created 
ihem,  would  have  known  how  to  employ 
ihem  to  the  advantage  of  his  country,  and 
honour  of  himfelf,  inftead  of  being  obliged 
to  fign  that  convention,  by  orders  from 
home,  which  left  France  in  pofleirion  of 
Hanover, 

The 
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The  King  of  Pruflia  behaved  like  a  lion 
furrounded  by  hunters-,  for  the  genius  of 
Auftria,  which  has  for  ever  brought  other 
nations  to  wafte  their  treafure,  and  fight 
battles  for  the  fupport  of  its  grandeur,  never 
exerted  itfelf  fo  ftrongly  as  now.  Ruffia, 
Sweden,  and  feveral  German  Princes,  as 
Saxony  and  others,  befides  its  old  enemy 
France,  entered,  from  various  views,  into 
the  Scheme  of  making  that  family  maflers 
of  Germany,  j  but  France,  having  gained  its 
point  againft  Hanover,  made  no  great  ef- 
forts againftPru(rja,-expc(fting,  with  that 
in  hand,  to  make  an  advantageous  peace 
with  Britain,  from  -the  affedtion  his  r4a- 
jtfty  was  known  to  bear  that  country. 

France  knew  the  difppXition  of  the 
Englifli  to  Hanover,  and  hoped,  from  that 
hatred  conceived  againft  if,  io  to  have  em- 
barraffed  their  councils,  as  to  be  produdlive 
of  fome  internal  confufion  and  troubles. — 
It  pleafed  God  to  avert  thefe  impending 
cvilsj  and  turn  them  to  the  ruin  of  France. 

H  5  The 
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The  prodigious  efFcrts  of  the  King  of 
Pruffia,  his  intrepidity,  conduft,  and  for- 
tune, terrified  his  enemies.  France  was 
obliged  to  aft  againft  him,  and  the  defeat  at 
Rochbarch  was  the  beginning  of  their  evil 
fortune. 

The  poor  Hanoverians  baving  been  fe- 
verely  plundered  by  a  General,  who  feem'd 
ftnt  only  for  that  purpofe,  groaning  under 
the  tyranny  of  their  new  mafters,  took  ad- 
vantage of  the  confternation  they  were  in, 
and  by  a  bold  and  fortunate  attempt,  re- 
gained their  country  and  liberty  ;  now  the 
violent  Englifh  themfelves  began  to  give 
them  that  pity  they  had  long  deferved  : 
They  were  ruined  in  a  quarrel  not  their 
own,  and  were  hated  by  thofe  in  whofe 
quarrel  that  ruin  was  firft  drawn  upon  them. 

The  mcft  violent  Anti-Hanoverians  were 
now  for  affifting  them,  and  in  that,  com- 
paffion  and  every  tye  of  humanity  was 
fc^conded  by  true  policy. 

When  two  nations  are  at  w^ar,  the  de- 
fign  of  each  is  all  pofiible  damage  to  the 
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Other.  To  compafs  this,  great  expence  and 
danger  muft  enfue,  if  the  powers  are  near 
equal. 

One  great  evil  is  the  wafte  of  treafure 
expended  among  a  foreign  people  to  return 
no  more.    The  other  is  the  Ids  of  battle?, 
armies,  and  territories.    And  in  war  the 
advantage  of  ground  is  of  the  greateft  con- 
fequence.  —  To  attack  Hanover,  France 
makes  the  whole  expence  among  a  people, 
and  in  a  country,  from  whence  it  never  re- 
turns, fo  that  France  has  been  feverely  ex- 
pofed  to  the  firft  evil :  nor  let  us  fufFer  our- 
felves  to  be  amufed  with  tales  of  the  extra- 
ordinary oeconomy  of  France  :  The  food, 
the  arms,  munition  of  all  kinds,  and  every 
eventual  expence,  muft  be  nearly  the  fame; 
nor  are  French  contractors  or  commilTarics 
a  whit  better  than  the  Englifh  ;  on  the  con- 
trary, are  obliged  to  confider  in  their  pro- 
fits the  extraordinary  rifk  they  run. 

Again,  to  attack  flanover  with  proba- 
bility of  fuccefs,  requires  a  numerous  army 
of  good  troops  s  for  if  they  are  few,  by 
H  6  the 
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the  aflfiftance  of  the  German  Princes,  whofe 
trade  is  war,  they  have  nothing  to  fear.~ 
A  great  army  is  long  affembling,  and  re- 
quires immenfe  fupplies ;  and  to  march  fuch 
an  army  through  an  inhofpitable  and  barren 
country,  hated  by  the  inhabitants,  who 
never  lofe  an  occafion  of  betraying  them, 
and  oppofed  by  hardy  native  troops,  who 
know  every  inch  of  ground,  and  how  to 
make  ufe  of  ir,  is  a  difficulty  and  labour, 
one  would  wifh  an  enemy. —  After  the  fea- 
fon  is  almoft  Ipcnt  in  flow  advances,  and 
the  troops  weakened  with  fatigue  and  fick- 
nefs,  greatly  reduced  in  numbers,  the  Ger- 
mans, if  they  pleafe,  may  fight  them,  or 
continue  harafiing  till  the  fevere  feafon  fits 
in,  when  the  poor  French  have  the  worft 
enemies  in  the  world  to  deal  with.  Cold  and 
Hunger  j  and  happy  are  thofe  who  get  back 
to  tell  the  difmal  tale. 

This  has  ever  been  the  cafe  in  all  the 
attempts  and  expeditions  of  France  into 
Germany.  —  What  armies  have  been  loft  ! 
\Vhat  treafures  fpent !  What  negledl  of  their 
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marine, which  this  German  war  has  difabled 
them  from  fupporting  !  —  Let  the  good 
people  of  England  reft  contented  about 
Hanover  j  let  them  think  no  more  of  the 
expences  of  that  war,  and  the  few  froops 
there  perfedling  themfelves  in  the  art:— -It 
is  there  their  enemies  have  been  ruined ;  and 
France,  with  the  greateft  reafon,  will  for 
ever  curfe  Hanover ;  nor  need  it  be  feared, 
in  any  future  war,  that  Hanover  will  be  the 
theatre  they  will  choofe  to  fight  in. 

With  Britain,  the  damage,  even  in  dif- 
burfements,  has  not  been  equal ;  befides, 
we  have  fed  our  armies  in  part  from  home, 
and  our  manufaclures,  with  the  produce  of 
our  colonies,  fold  to  Germany,  have  kept 
us  in  fome  meafure  upon  a  balance. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Confequence  of  the  Union  of  Parties. 

UNDER  the  new  minifter  Mr.  Pitt, 
all  parties  feemed  cordially  to  unite, 
drawn  together  by  the  prefent  diftrefsful 
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condition  of  affairs ;  one  of  the  firft  fteps 
was  raifing  of  troops  in  Ireland,  and  accept- 
ing of  Roman  Catholicks  ^  and  in  the 
Highlands,  among  thofe  who  had  been 
adtive  in  the  laft  rc^oellion,  converting  into 
ufe  thofe  fiery  fpirits  and  humours,  which 
our  enemies  had  ever  employed  againft  us. 
Chiefly  with  thefe  troops,  under  more  for- 
tunate commanders,  were  thofe  great  con- 
quefts  made  in  America,  by  which  our 
antient  colonies  are  perfedlly  fecured,  with 
the  addition  of  a  whole  continent,  which 
it  is  now  in  our  power  never  more  to  fuffer 
an  enemy  to  get  any  footing  in. 

From  the  date  of  this  union,  a  general 
train  of  fuccefs  has  attended  our  affairs. 
The  Ifland  of  Guadaloupe,  a  valuable  acqui- 
fition,  befides  the  conquefts  in  Africa.  The 
coaft  of  France  v;as  infulted  with  fome  fuc- 
cefs ;  and  in  India  the  fame  good  fortune 
attended.  —  The  fliips  and  fquadrons  of 
France,  wherever  they  were  met  with, 
feldom  efcaped  ;  every  officer  fought  with 
an  emulation  equal  to  v/hat  hiftory  can 
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furnifli;  and  this  ardour  might  be  incrcafed 
by  that  mixture  of  parties,  for  there  was  no 
more  fmothering  or  fcreening  a  pufilanimous 
behaviour  or  negleft  of  duty. 

The  fudden  emerging  of  Britain  from 
the  contemptible  figure  (he  made,  to  its 
prefent  aftonifliing  power,  fills  all  Europe 
with  amazement  and  jealoufy. 

The  King  of  Pruflia,  its  only  ally,  has 
gained  equal  glory ;  who,  with  the  pecuniary 
affiftance  of  England,  has,  by  his  prudence, 
valour,  and  military  fcience,  baffled  the 
mighty  powers  of  Auftria  and  Ruffia,  be- 
fides  the  efforts  of  the  Swedes,  who  alone, 
in  their  turn,  have  been  the  terror  of  the 
north ;  and  Saxony,  which,  though  now 
making  no  figure,  till  lately,  was  always 
efteemed  more  powerful  than  Branden- 
burg. 


CHAP. 
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Conclufion  of  the  Reign  of  George  the 
Second. 

THUS  had  his  Majefty,  in  the  latter 
part  of  a  long  reign,  the  happinefs 
to  fee  his  enemies  fall  before  him,  and  their 
own  evil  machinations  to  his  difturbance 
come  tumbling  down  upon  their  own  heads, 
with  multiplied  ruin. 

And  to  this  may  be  added,  the  inex- 
preffible  fatisfadion  of  finding  himfelf  be- 
loved by  his  people,  in  a  manner  which  his 
own  royal  virtues  as  a  King,  and  goodnefs 
of  heart  as  a  Man,  entitled  him  to,  which 
the  falfe  medium,  and  dark  clouds  of  fac- 
tion, had  obfcured  during  a  long  period  of 
his  reign.  He  finiflied  in  glory  \  which  has 
defcended  in  full  fplendor  upon  his  grand- 
fon  and  fucceflbr,  our  prefent  fovereign, 
George  the  Third. 
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PART  II. 

Confiderattons  on  the  Nature  of 
Man^  and  Political  Societies^ 
with  reference  to  the  Conjlitu- 
tion  of  Great  Britain. 

BOOK  the  F  I  R  S 
INTRODUCTION. 

HAVING  in  the  former  work  gone 
through  the  moft  remarkable  pe-riods 
and  turns  in  the  Bricidi  Conftitution,  with 
the  reciprocal  confequences  they  have  had 
on  trade,  and  trade  on  them,  we  fliall  now 
endeavour  to  trace,  from  the  nature  of  man, 
in  all  the  different  ftages  and  progreffions 
he  paffes  through,  the  foundations  upon 
which  focieties  and  governments  have  been 
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built,  in  order  to  come  at  the  idea  of  the 
moft  durable  and  moft  beneficial  of  the 
kind,  that  we  may  throw  fuch  lights  upoa 
the  Britifli  Conftitution,  by  which  feme 
good  may  accrue  to  our  Country  ;  by  which 
is  meant  the  whole  body  of  the  people 
which  form  the  Britifh  empire,  not  con- 
fined to  a  fingle  traft  of  land  or  foil,  but 
in  whatever  clime  choice  may  have  led,  or 
^fiecellity  have  compelled  them  to  refidc  in. 

CHAP.  !• 

Jirji  Condition  of  Man^  as  obferved 
in  the  moji  rude  Societies^  or  Savage 
Tribes. 

THE  pafTions  of  men,  and  all  other 
animals,  were  defigned  by  nature  for 
the  prefervation  and  continuation  of  the 
fpecie :  As  the  condition  of  man  is  capable 
^f  great  variety  in  refpedl  to  individuals,  fo 
is  it  in  their  feveral  joint  conditions,  or  po- 
litical focieties;  and  according  to  the  con- 
dition, 
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dition,  will  naturally  grow  a  fet  of  affedions 
proper  to  ir. 

The  firft  condition  of  man  is  very  low  i 
he  is  fimply  an  animal  of  prey,  and  lives 
by  chace,  for  which  nature  at  firft  fight 
feems  to  have  very  ill  fitted  him  ;  but, 
more  nearly  confidered,  the  form  of  his 
body  is  juftly  adapted  to  the  powers  of  his 
mind,  and  the  underftanding  he  is  poflefl^ed 
of  in  any  other  known  form  would  be 
ufelefs  ;  and  this  form,  which  without  the 
mind  would  be  the  wcakeft  in  nature,  is 
by  it  mafter  and  ruler  of  all. 

His  food  is  chiefly  the  flefli,  and  his 
covering  the  fkins  of  animals  caught  in 
chace  j  but  with  all  his  contrivance,  fingle 
he  would  be  expofed  to  infinite  miferies  and 
hazards,  fo  that  neceflity  makes  men  aflb- 
ciate.  Thus  in  company  muft  they  hunt, 
in  families  muft  they  live,  and  jointly  muft 
they  provide  for  their  young,  and  their 
own  future  wants.— The  paffions  of  fuch  a 
people  muft  be  very  few  fecurity  againft 
cold  and  hunger  for  immediate  preferva- 
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tion  5  the  afieftions  of  the  two  fexes  for 
each  other  and  their  ofF-fpring,  for  the  con- 
tinuance of  their  fpecie,  and  tht  love  of 
the  whole  tribe  they  are  members  of,  feem 
to  be  the  whole.  This  laft,  called,  when  ex- 
tended,  love  of  country,  -  is  founded  in  na- 
ture as  much  as  the  others ;  for  nature  gives 
a  feeling  pleafure  in  the  exercife  of  all  the 
duties  file  enjoins,  and  in  this  firft  natural 
ftate  that  paffion  ads  with  the  utmoft  vigour, 
not  being  balanced  as  afterward  by  a  croud 
of  others.  Its  ftrcngth  and  vigor  rifes  and 
falls  in  proportion  to  the  necefllty  of  mu- 
tual affiftance,  nor  does  it  naturally  extend 
beyond  the  bounds  of  its  particular  fociety. 
There  is  nothing  exercifes  this  paffion  fo 
much  as  war,  which,  notwithftanding  all  its 
horror,  man  feems  to  have  by  nature  as 
horrid  a  delight  in. 

The  firft  wars  among  the  neighbour- 
ing  tribes  were  founded  on  necefllty,  it  was 
fight  or  ftarve  ;  and  they  were  eafily  indu- 
ced, from  fiieding  the  blood  of  beaft.^,  to 
flied.the  blood  of  thofe  men  who  robbed 
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tliem  of  their  food  by  hunting  oji  their 
lands. 

Another  ftrong  palTion  to  fecond  this 
Jove  of  country  is,  the  define  of  honour 
and  general  cftiination,  the  confequence  of 
pubhc  fervice,  which  is  ftrongly  felt  in  all 
young  focieties  ;  nor  are  the  moft  fivage 
Americans  ftrangers  to  the  idea  of  dignity 
and  importance,  which  (eems  a  funda- 
merttal  paffion  ;  and  whoever^  in  treating 
with  them,  fliall  negledl  the  neceflliry  re- 
fpe£V,  will  fevertly  feel  the  confequences,  if 
in  their  power. ^—This  condition  is  likewife 
capable  of,  and  for  the  moft  part  the  people 
have,  a  religion.  As  their  life  is  fubjeft  to 
many  accidents,  and  befet  with  difficultie^s 
depending  on  the  uncertain  chace  for  fub- 
fiftence,  ihey  muft  be  fubject  to  a  kind  of 
fuperftition,  as  is  obferved  in  feamen, 
gamefters,  and  whoever  are  fubjed  to  a  va- 
riety of  fortune  and  ill  accidents. 

Thefe  accidents  being  fometimes  favour- 
able, fometimes  otherwife,  and  beyond  their 
abilities  to  account  for,  the.  idea  of  two  di- 
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ftinfl  fuperior  powers,  which  influence  their 
affairs,  will  naturally  take  place,  and  is  for 
the  moft  part  obferved  among  them.  This 
condition  wiU  not  admit  an  increafe  of 
people  it  juft  ferves  to  continue  the  fpecie 
on  the  face  of  the  earth. 

CHAP.  11. 

Second  Condition  of  Man^  when  Arts 
begin  to  dawny  which  produce  greater 
plenty  of  ftibjijience. 

IN  the  fecond  condition  of  the  human 
fpecie,  when  the  ufe  of  feed  and  roots 
have  been  difcovered,  with  the  breeding  of 
tame  cattle,  we  find  the  carniverous  difpo- 
fition  of  man,  of  great  benefit  to  the  animals 
he  feeds  upon.  He  enters  as  it  were  into 
fociety  with  them,  partakes  his  fliare  of 
labour  and  contrives  with  all  his  care  for 
their  increafe  and  fupport^  which  to  them 
greatly  over-balances  the  Ihortening  of 
fome  of  their  lives  for  his  ufe, — As  this 
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fupplies  in  greater  quantities  thofe  firft 
wants  of  nature,  the  number  of  people  will 
naturally  increafe,  for  in  proportion  to  the 
fubfiftence  will  the  people  be  ;  this  is  the 
firft  population  of  a  country  ;  from  popu- 
lation nvjft  proceed  of  courfe  a  farther  di- 
vifion  of  the  tribes  into  families  ^  and  from 
the  increafe  in  property  of  cattle  on  the 
lands,  muft  proceed  a  farther  divided  pro- 
perty in  them  ;  this  neceflarily  introduces 
the  firft  rough  defigns  of  laws,  order,  and 
government.  — This  fecond  ftage  of  fociety 
was  the  condition  of  the  antient  Patriarchs, 
and  is  the  prefent  condition  of  moft  part  of 
Tartary,  and  of  the  Indians  to  the  fouth 
cf  Buenos  Ayres,  and  what  the  Indians  of 
North  America  are  falling  into.  — .  The 
Poets  have  dwelt  in  raptures  on  this  youth 
of  fociety,  before  the  violent  paffions  of 
men  had  introduced  and  made  a  fcience  of 
governments  their  fancy  forming  out  of 
this  natural  eafy  condition  of  life,  various 
delightful  fcenes,  lamenting  how  nature  has 

been 
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(been  perverted  fincc  cities  were  biiilr,  which 
let  in  fuch  an  inroad  of  new  dtfires. 

Having  thus  far  advanced,  the  labours 
and  excrcife  of  the  body  decreafing,  man 
found  the  firft  benefits  of  thought  :  he  is 

now  bent  on  farther  improvements  The 

fociety  being  fplit  into  a  number  of  lefler 
ones,  under  their  Fathers  and  Elders,  it  con- 
tinues till  the  paffions  of  men,  naturally 
violent  and  voracious,  breed  diforder  and 
confufion. 

The  convenience  of  property,  now  dl- 
ftinft  among  the  differc-nt  tribes,  becomes  a 
fubjedl  of  envy  to  the  poor,  and  gives 
haughtinefs  to  the  rich    ftimulated  by  ne- 
cellity,  the  poor,  who  for  the  moll  part  are 
enemies  to  labour,  choofe  tht  fhorter  me- 
thods of  providing  for  themselves  from  the 
fubftance  of  the  rich    or  the  rich  may  rule 
with  violence  and  ill  rreat  the  poor,  for  both 
are  voracious  ^  this  produces  quarrels  and 
battles,  the  evil  of  which  at  length  forces 
them  to  appoint  a  fupreme  power  in  fome 
crder  of  government,  to  which  they  all 

become 
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became  fubjeft,  and  when  this  is  done  by 
mutual  confent,  it  will  naturally  be  of  the 
Republican  kind ;  but  one  powerful  family 
very  often  by  art  or  force  becomes  mafter 
of  the  whole,  from  the  enterprifing  genius 
of  fome  leader,  and  then  it  becomes  a  Mon- 
archy. 

Ambition,  or  the  fpirit  of  leading  and 
commanding,  founded  on  thedefire  of  ho- 
nour and  pre-eminence,  is  a  paflion  necef- 
fary  to  fociety  ;  which  though  a  particular 
may  be  poffeft  of  without  abilities,  yet 
where  abilities  are,  ambition  grows  as  in 
its  native  foil ;  from  the  various  characters 
and  defigns  of  men  has  fprung  that  variety 
of  government  and  order  among  man- 
kind.—-The  ideas  and  views  of  thcfe  fp  far 
exceed  the  vulgar  mafs  or  common  herd, 
that  they  naturally  lubmit  in  times  of  ne- 
ceffity  and  difficulty  one  is  born  to  lead 
and  govern,  the  other  to  be  led  and  go- 
verned— When  one  of  thefearifes,  who  ad- 
mires greatnefs  for  its  own  fake,  who  con- 
siders power  in  itfelf  an  objcd  of  defire, 
I  he 
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he  will  naturally  form  a  plan  not  only  of 
attaining  it  himfeif,  but  continuing  it  to 
his  pofterity,  as  the  moft  worthy  inheritance 
he  could  poffibly  bequeath.  To  attain  this 
defirable  point,  there  has  been  one  method 
the  moft  apparent  and  effedual,  which  has 
keen  ufed  in  fuch  diftant  countries  and 
periods,  that  it  appears  to  be,  and  moft 
probably  has  ever  been,  a  work  of  nature^ 
more  than  art. 

CHAP.  nr. 

^he  Jirjl  monarchies  built  on  Religion^ 
which  is  the  third  condition  of 
Man. 

IT  has  been  mentioned,  that  in  the  firft 
condition,  men  are  not  without  ideas  of 
religion,  and  the  power  of  fuperior  natures 
diftributing  good  and  evil  ;  in  the  fecond 
and  more  plentiful  ftate,  where  the  mind  is 
more  at  leifure,  pleafed  with  the  fitft  fruits 
of  thought  in  themfclves,  they  are  led  far- 
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ther  :  they  will  naturally  contemplate  thefe 
powerful  objefts  of  hope  and  fear  ;  they 
will  endeavour  at  fome  idea  of  them.  The 
Sun  and  Moon  are  the  firft  things  that  pre^ 
fent  themfelves,  and  have  been  for  the  moft 
part  the  firft  objedts  of  adoration,  the 
ftrong  exercife  of  contemplation  and  devo- 
tion in  a  mind  full  of  imagination  and 
fervor.    Common  experience  continually 
teaches  us,  that  vifions  and  dreams  are  a  na- 
tural confequence;  the  mind  will  catch  at 
fomcthing ;  the  fubftance,  or  true  know- 
lege  of  divinity,  is  infinitely  beyond  the 
powers  of  our  reafon.— In  thefe  vifions,  how 
cafy  is  it  to  believe  themfelves  the  favorites 
of  che  Gods,  or  even  a  partaker  of  divinity. 
When  a  vifionary  of  this  kind  firft  fprings 
up  in  fociety,  he  mufl:  a6l  from  the  ideas  he 
has  conceiv'd  of  his  own  more  important 
and  fuperior  condition  j—he  lofes  the  little 
felfifh  motives  of  his  nature,  and  feems  to 
live  only  for  the  good  of  others.  This,  with 
the  power  and  vigor  of  his  inflamM  imagi- 
nation, aftonifhes  the  people  ;  they  admire 
I  2  him 
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him  as  fomething  luperior  j  the  contagion 
begins  and  fpreads  like  lightening,  for  man 
is  naturally  full  of  the  feeds  of  vifion  and 
enthufiafm.— A  fociety  is  formed  upon  a 
new  principle  of  mighty  force,  a  union  of 
minds  and  partnerfhip  in  divine  things,  by 
which  men,  feeming  to  leave  their  own  na- 
ture, are  elevated  to  Gods  and  funs  of  Gods: 
And  this  pafTion  has  been  a  moft  principal 
motive  for  drawing  men  to  live  together  in 
large  bodies  or  cities,  under  the  difcipline 
of  fuch  divine  leader  j  nor  is  any  thing 
more  wonderful  in  nature  then  the  mighty 
empires  formed  on  this  bafis. 

It  is  pafllon  that  fets  men  to  aftion,  nor 
is  it  neceflary  that  leaders  of  this  kind 
fhould  be  furni{hed  with  the  moft  folid  and 
cool  reafon,  which  would  ftop  the  courfe  of 
thofe  fiery  genius's  nor  is  it  podible  for 
humanity  to  form  and  execute  fuch  a 
fcheme  cooly  and  deliberately  ;  though  this 
kind  of  Enthufiafm  is  often  attended  with 
fubtelty  and  addrefs,  nor  is  any  thing  more 
common  then  to  fee  the  imagination  of  a 

man 
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man  bear  him  away  with  uncontroulable 
violence  on  one  certain  objeft,  while  hi$ 
mind  (hall  on  every  other  occafion  exert  an 
admirable  vigor. 

Befides  the  firft  difficulty  of  uniting  and 
bringing  men  to  adl  together  being  accom- 
pliihed,  improvcnien':s  of  every  kind  will  be 
a  natural  confequence,  their  fuperiority  over 
their  yet  divided  neighbours  is  apparent,  nor 
will  they  lofe  fo  much  of  their  nature  as  nut 
to  exert  it ;  and  happy  are  the  confequences 
when  the  religion  happens  to  be  the  ofFfpring 
of  a  benign  and  friendly  mind  ;  conqueOs 
made  by  fuch  are  the  happinefs  of  the  con- 
quered ;  but  how  terrible  when  it  is  the 
ofFfpring  of  a  gloomy  furious  melancholy, 
the  blood,  (laughter,  and  general  maflacre 
that  enfue,  are  horrid  to  the  laft  degree ; 
however,  though  paffion  precedes,  and  is 
the  caufe  of  action,  yet  reafon  follows ;  ard 
however  fierce  the  firft  leaders  may  have 
been,  the  fucceeding  leaders  have,  by  thetr 
wifdom  and  moderation,  for  the  moft  part 
tempered  the  firft  heat  and  fury,  by  that 
I  3  means 
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means  giving  (lability  and  duration  to  iht 
prevailing  fyftem. 

That  mankind  have,  by  this  principle, 
been  originally  drawn  together,  feems  clear 
from  the  teilimony  of  known  hiftory,  and 
fully  explains  the  tables  of  the  antients  with 
their  Demi-Gods;  nor  need  we  go  fo  far, 
daily  obfervation  proves  the  mighty  force 
of  a  religious  enthufiafm  in  aflcmbling  to- 
gether and  forming  mankind  into  the  clofcft 
union  of  fociety,  and  the  power  and 
vigor  of  a  fociety  thus  formed,  is  greatly 
beyond  what  is  founded  in  focieties  united 
together  from  natural  conveniency  only. 

This  paffion  of  religion,  when  arifing  from 
the  orderly  and  harmonious  fide  of  nature, 
has  ever  been  und^r  all  its  various  forms  a 
bulwark  againft  the  violent  and  greedy  na- 
ture of  man,  it  foftens  his  ferocity,  and  ca- 
pacitates him  for  fociety,  in  a  more  inJarged 
fenfe  then  what  he  appears  to  be  from  his 
more  immediate  bodily  appetites. 

The  firft  governments,  which  took  their 
Txk  from  a  fed  of  religion,  may  have  been 

monarchical 
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monarchical  or  republican  ;  that  depended 
on  the  difpofition  of  the  leaders  and  nature 
of  the  people  ;  thofe  who  took  a  form  from 
the  union  created  by  common  danger  of 
powerful  enemies,  naturally  incline  to  the 
Republican  ;  but  focieties  of  this  laft  kind 
arc  not  of  the  firft  growth. — Monarchy, 
which  united  with  itfelf  the  priefthood,  or 
thepriefthood  who  made  itfelf  a  monarchy, 
has  the  feireft  pretence  for  the  firft  efta- 
blilhed  ggvernment,  and  claim  to  anti- 
quity. 

In  rhotfe  rude  ages^  written  laws  were  not 
known  the  King,  who  was  alfo  prieft,  di- 
ftributed  juftice  from  his  own  breaft  ;  and 
what  fcicnce  there  was,  muft  be  then  among 
the  King  and  his  officers  ;  as  the  fociety 
grew,  and  imployments  increafed,  as  leader 
and  prieft,  a  more  regular  form  and  order 
was  neceffary  in  rivil  and  ecclefiaftical  af* 
fairs  V  councils  were  eftablilhed  for  the  one, 
and  priefts  for  the  other;  each  of  which 
muft  neceffarily  be  dependent  on  the  firft 
and  fupreme  magiftrate.  Thefe priefts,  or  fa- 
I  4  crificers. 
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crlficers,  as  they  were  firft  called  from  their 
employment,  grew  by  degrees  into  autho- 
rity, from  the  veneration  of  religion  in  the 
people,  which  naturally  included  the  mini- 
fters  of  it,  till  at  length  they  arrived  to  a 
degree  of  power  in  many  ftates,  inconfiftent 
'  with  the  eftablifhed  policy,  or  firft  defign  of 
their  inftitution* 

C  H  A  P  IV. 

"The  condition  of  Property  in  the  Firjl 
Monarchy. 

WHEN  men  were  firft  formed  into 
fociety,  the  lands,  which  were  be- 
fore common  to  all,  muft  fall  under  the 
direction  and  difpofal  of  the  magiftrates, 
who  may  appropriate  them  in  what  manner 
they  pleafe  ;  and  this  is  likewife  the  cafe  of 
all  additional  lands  by  conqueft  ;  and  from 
obferving  the  diftribution  of  the  greateft 
part  of  moft  ftates,  and  the  tenure  the  lands 
are  held  by,  gives  a  farther  proof  of  Mo- 
narchy 
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nafchy  being  the  firft  eftablifhed  govern- 
ment. 

Let  us  condder  it  as  it  appears  in  its  firft 
drefs  among  the  Turks,  who>  were  a  northerni 
people,  and  have  preferved  the  original 
form.  The  Grand  Signior  is  Lord  Proprie* 
tor  of  all  the  lands^  of  his  empire,  which 
has  been  kept  inviolate  ;  nor  have  they  per- 
mitted territories,  provinces,  or  govern- 
ments, or  indeed  any  confiderable  property, 
to  defcend  from  father  to  fon,  or  given  any 
kind  of  independent  right.  The  childrea 
of  the  great  defcend  into  the  common  mafs, 
and  from:  (laves  and  the  common  fort  are 
drawa  new  governors  and  rulers,,  except 
the  Ottoman  family  alone,  who  are  confider- 
ed  as  the  divine  fucceflbrs  of  their  Prophet. 
This  maxim,,  added  to  the  prohibition  of 
ktters  and  learning,  has  been  the  means  of 
preferving  the  original:  conftitution  in  the 
fame  form. 

The  feudal  governments  in  Europe  have 
ftrong  marks  of  the  fame  original ;  all  power 
and  property  in  lands  was  confefledJy  in  the 
I  5  crown^j 
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crown,  and  they  feem  to  have  k)ft  it  by  de- 
grees J  how  far  their  religion  was  interwo- 
ven into  their  civil  polijcy  cannot  now  he 
known  nor  do  we  know  what  it  was. 
However,  we  know  it  was  not  ren:iarkable 
in  hiftory  for  cruehy  and  defolation  ;  and 
the  numbers  of  the  antient  inhabitants  re* 
maining  in  their  conquefts,  made  it  necef- 
fary  to  give  the  feveral  commanders  (who 
were  maintained  out  of  the  lands  where 
they  refided)  fuch  a  power,  that  by  de* 
grees  it  became  difficult  for  a  weak  pri-nce 
to  change  them,  or  prevent  the  fon  fucceed- 
ing  for  they  had  not  hit  upon  the  expe- 
dient of  the  Turks,  who  keep  in  pay  a  body 
of  troops  compofed  of  men  who  are  fup- 
f  ofed  not  to  know  their  origin  ;  and  who 
are  never  fufFered  to  marry  or  have  any  cor>- 
nexion  with  the  people.  Thefe  are  at  hand 
to  ftrike  terror  into  the  great,  and  reduce 
them  to  their  duty.  Another  great  reafon 
of  the  decline  of  monarchical  power,  was: 
the  introdu6lion  of  the  Chriftian  Religion^ 
l>y  which  means  the  priefthood  were  made 

independent 
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independent  of  the  Monarch ;  and  the  grants 
the  Church  procured  from  the  crown  often 
reduced  the  poor  King  to  a  more  feeble 
condition  then  fome  of  his  vaffals. 

America,  which  prefents  an  obje£l  of  na-* 
ture  in  its  firfl  rudenefs  and  fimplicity,  has 
alfo  afforded  the  fecond  ami  third  conditions., 
The  fierce  hunting  tribes  of  the  north,  the 
more  civilifed  as  you  advance  fouthward^ 
who  live  on  fruit  and  tai3i€  cattle      and  the 
empire  of  the  Yacas  in  Peru,  founded  on  a 
religion  beneficent  by  all  account  as  the  oh- 
jeft  of  worfhip  which  was  the  Sun,  may 
be  rated  among  tlie  firft  of  the  kind,  and 
was- perhaps  the  'beft  pattern  of  patenmJ 
monarchy  in  the  world  ;  but  it  muft  be  ob- 
ferved,  it  had  not  been  of  very  Jong  ftand^ 
ifeig,  nor  arrived  to  its  full  growth  and  pe- 
riod of  corruption,    wiim  the  Spaniards 
wived,  with  arm5  and  arts  unknown  to 
thefe  new  people,  and  put  an  end  to  tlig 
empire  in  tie  xeign  of  ihe  ekventh  Yrica, 
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CHAP.  V. 

Caufes  of  the  Decline  of  the  frjl  Mon-^ 
archies  and  Birth  of  Repuhlicks. 

TH  E  empires  and  kingdoms  whick 
took  their  rife  from  religion  muft 
have  a  vigor  in  proportion  to  the  ftrength 
of  the  firfl:  operating  principle. — Although 
religion  is  fo  powerful  and  a6tive  a  princi- 
ple^ yet  the  excellencies  that  it  aims  at  are 
fo  far  above  the  ordinary  bent  of  nature, 
that  it  is  with  difficulty  the  fpirit  of  it  is 
fupported.  The  felfiih  and  greedy  paflions, 
which  ftick  clofe  to  our  nature,  notwithp 
Handing  the  ideas  of  beneficence  and  excel- 
lence the  imagination  may  be  worked  up 
to,  are  fuch  a  conftant  weight,  that  by  de- 
grees they  weigh  down  the  more  excel- 
Jent  and  generous  paflionsi 

Pride 
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Pride  and  ambition-  lead  the  way  among 
the  great  and  the  defire  of  rule,  with  the 
thirft  of  riches  and  power,  having  onc« 
feifed  them,  that  principle  of  religion  which 
firft  drew  men  into  fociety,  is  made  ufe  of 
to  bind  on  the  fetters  of  flavery.  The  firft 
noble  and  afibciacing  principle  decaying,  the 
bulk,  from  the  example  of  the  great,  are 
delivered  again  to  the  felfifh  paffions,  with 
this  additional  grievance,  that  nature  is  no 
more  contented  with  her  former  moderate 
allowance,  a  fet  of  new  craving  defires  and 
wants  have  been  introduced^  which  are  the 
more  troublefome,  the  lefs  ufe  fimple  na^ 
ture  has  for  them  to  thefc  man  becomes 
a  (lave :  If  one  purchafe  them  by  labour, 
another  is  contriving  by  force  or  fraud  to 
avail  himfclf  of  them  5  when  it  thus  hap- 
pens that  the  bond  of  ur^ion  is  broken^  and 
meer  low  felfiftinefs  governs,  and  is^  the  lead* 
ing  paflion,  a  kingdom  or  ftate  is  on  the 
brink  of  deftru6lion,  which  may  be  brought 
about  by  being  conquered  by  a  people  in 
whom  the  aflbciating  principle  is  in  full 

force. 
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force,  or  may  break  and  divide  of  itfelf, 
being  fplit  into  feveral  fmaller  tyrannies  ox 
republicks,  or  both. 

Although  the  body  of  a  people  may  be 
cx)rrupt,  yet  it  feldom  happens  that  all  are 
fo;  the  idea  of  order,  government  and  fo* 
ciety  will  for  ever  remain  ;  the  evils  of  the 
firll  will  not  difcourage  a  fecond  attempt. 
Thinking  men,  having  felt  the  mifery  of  a 
defpotic  government,  have  formed  fchemes 
to  prevent  it,  by  frequent  changing  the 
firft  Magiftrate  who  afted  with  a  Kingly 
power^  adding  a  fenate  of  Nobles ,  others^ 
gave  the  Commons  a  vote  in  the  grofs,  in 
tribes  or  reprefentatives ;  fome  had  Kings 
for  life,  with  a  council  of  Nobles  alone^  . 
ethers  added  the  Commons  5  and  it  fre- 
quently has  happened,  that  one  of  thefe 
governments  or  republicks  has  changed  its 
form  feveral  times.— The  begintiings  of 
thefe  has  ever  b^en  fmall,  and  whoever 
feall  confider  the  nature  of  a  Republick, 
where  every  memb^  has  fome  Ihare  of. 
power,  willfiad  ii calculated  for  fiiiall  fo* 
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cictles  and  territories ;  where  a  man  h  cz^ 
pable  of  feeling  he  is  fomebody. 

Although  the  law-givers  of  thefe  inftitu* 
tiotis  have  by  no  means  neglecStfd  religion, 
but  have  endeavoured  to  awe  and  influence 
the  people  to  their  duty,  both  private  and 
public,  by  a  devotion  to  th^  Gods  they 
worfhiped^  yet  there  ^ofe  in  this  form 
another  pafTion,  or  rather  the  natural  aflb- 
piating  pafiion  felt  in  the  firft  tribes  renewed 
m  all  its  vigor,  of  which  thefe  communities 
bore  fome  refemblance  for  the  good  and 
evil  of  the  fociety  was  like  the  former  ferv- 
fibly  felt  by  each  individual^  and  this  was 
conftantly  kept  alive  by  t4ie  dafigers  their 
fmallnefs  expofed  them  to ;  this  introduced 
the  ftudy  of  the  art  of  wai,  how  to  make 
up  a  deficiency  in  numbers  by  fuperior  fkiK 
and  refolution. 

Like  wife  the  arts  of  negociation^  allian- 
ces, and  prudence  of  government  in  every 

article  Several  having  fmall  territories,, 

others  only  a  rock  in  the  fea,  juft  big  enough 
for  a  city  ^  they  were  under  the  neceffity 
i  of 
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of  great  labour  and  (kill  in  all  arts  to  buy 
themfelves  neceflariesfrom  their  neighbours, 
which,  by  their  prudence,  has  rifen  to  fuch  a 
head  of  wealth  and  power,  that  a  people^ 
pofleffed  originally  of  a  rock  or  little  fpot 
of  land  in  the  ocean,  have  givenJaws  to  the 
neighbouring  continent -arts  and  fciences 
of  all  forts  owe  their  rife,  or  at  leaft  their 
perfedion,  to  thefe  kinds  of  governments- 
There  arifmg  fo  much  exercife  for  all  the 
pafTions  of  nature^  the  felfiifh  as  well  as  the 
public,  and  that  in  fo  narrow  a  compafs 
as  to  be  eafily  difcern^d,  gave  an  opportu- 
nity of  forming  the  beft  laws  for  their  pro- 
per temperament.  The  invention  of  mo- 
ney, for  the  benefit  or  forwarding  of  traffick 
or  exchange,  and  of  wonderful  ufe,, appears 
to  be  born  among  them,  as  the  ufe  of  letters 
and  numbers  was ;  to  which  we  are  beholden 
for  all  our  fciences. 

There  was  nothing  efcaped  their  inveftiga-* 
tion>  every  thing  was  examined,  men  began 
to  confider  their  own  natures,  and  depend- 
ence on  the  Deity,  They  were  ftruck  with 

the 
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the  beautiful  order  of  the  world,  and  begaft 
to  form  more  confiftent  ideas  of  its  author  ; 
in  a  word,  to  thefe  little  free  ftates,  is  the 
world  indebted  for  the  foundation  of  all  its 
knowledge. 

It  is  wonderful  how  the  mind  of  man  may 
be  elevated  by  contemplation,  above  what 
his  natural  condition  feems  to  allow ;  his 
ideas  are  the  ofFfpring  of  his  own  feelings, 
in  which  his  body  is  the  firft  agent. — Yet 
from  fuch  original  materials  will  be  mold 
a  form  to  prefcnt  him  a  profped  of  perfedt 
beauty,  order,  and  harmony  •,  and  you  (hall 
fee  a  little  infirm  mortal,  full  of  pains  and 
difeafes,  forgetting  a  while  his  miferies, 
fing,  in  a  rapture  of  enthufiaftic  delight. 
**  That  whatever  is,  is  right/* 
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Obfervations  on  the  two  famous  Re-- 
pub  licks  of  Lace  demon  and  Rome. 

AMONG  the  various  Republicks 
that  bave  in  turns  had  their  exiftence, 
llaere  are  two,  which  mankind  have  de- 
lighted moft  in  > 'and  placed  in  the  firft  rank 
ef  glory,  the  Lacedemonians  and  Roxnans, 
both  formed  for  war,  but  of  different 
conftruftion.  The  Lacedemonians  had  a 
fmall  territory,  furrounded  by  other  petty, 
Republicks  ;  the  defign  of  Lycurgus  was 
only  to  make  bis  people  the  mafter,  or  lead- 
ing power,  but  not  to  afllmulate  or  incor- 
porate the  others  By  the  force  of  per- 

fuafion,  after  infinite  infults,  he  prevailed 
on  the  rich  to  part  with  their  pofTefllons  of 
lands,  which  were  divided  into  as  many 
fliares,  allowing  for  the  dignities  and  di- 
ftinflions  abfolutely  necelTary,   as  would 

afford 
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afford  one  family  fubfiftence,  and  it  was 
provided  by  laws,  that  two  of  thefe  lots 
fhould  never  center  in  one  inheritance,  fo 
that  there  was  a  neceflity  of  there  being  as 
many  families,  as  there  were  divifions.  The 
number  thus  afcertained  were  divided  into 
tribes,  and  thefe  into  fmall  feleft  focieties, 
who  fed  and  exercifed  themfelves  together, 
among  whom  fo  perfect  an  union  was  prc- 
ferved,  that,  on  balloting  for  a  new  member,, 
a  fingle  negative  put  him  by.  Their  food, 
their  drefs,  their  houfes  and  furniture,  were 
regulated  in  a  moft  fingular  and  plain  uni- 
formity, their  education  and  exercifes  were 
diredledby  the  magiftrates,  their  fubfiftence 
being  reduced  to  the  real  wants  of  nature^ 
and  their  utenfils  of  the  fame  caft :  there 
was  no  room  for  commerce,  even  had  it  not 
been  prohibited,  as  it  was  to  freemen. 

Their  time  was  taken  up  in  the  difcipline 
and  exercife  of  arms ;  nor  were  any  people 
greater  mailers  of  the  firft  duty  of  a  foldier, 
obedience  ;  to  compleat  the  charafter,  and 
prevent  any  private  paffion  intervening,  or 

obftrucling 
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obftru(?tlng  the  aflbciating  or  public  onfv 
they  were  not  permitted  to  labour,  but  had 
their  lands  cultivated  by  flaves.  The  whole 
was  bound  together,  by  the  higheft  venera- 
tion and  fmcereft  worlhip  of  their  prottding 
Divinity,  or  Gods* 

This  wonderful  conftitutlon,  the  labour 
of  one  man,  lafted  in  vigor,  'till  they 
learnt  expence  and  luxury^  in  the  Perfian 
wars.  When  that  happened,  the  lands  of 
ten  families  fcarce  provided  for  one  j  rapine 
and  fraud,  with  all  the  felfilh  paffions,  broke 
in  V  the  laws  were  no  more  a  fufficient 
fecurity  ;  in  a  little  time,  this  invincible  Re- 
publick,  from  an  army  of  thirty  thoufand, 
could  fcarce  mufter  five  thoufand  men, 
and  fell  a  prey  to  the  firfl:  power  who  had 
refolution  to  attack  them. 

The  Romans  were  originally  an  aflTembry 
of  labouring  hufband-men,  robbers  and 
out-laws,  colleded  together  by  Romulus 
into  a  fmall  village,  which  he  pompoufly 
called  a  city  :  a  race  fo  contemptible,  that 
none  of  their  neighbours  would  furnilli 

them 
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Aem  with  women ;  however,  by  a  bold 
ftratagem,  they  got  themfelves  provided 
out  of  the  beft  families  in  the  neighbour- 
hood.— The  wives  who  muft  have  had 
the  beft  education  of  the  times,  were  great- 
ly inftrumental  in  reducing  them  intofome 
order,  and  from  this  arofe  the  great  refpe<5t 
and  honour  ever  paid  to  the  Roman 
ladies. 

The  idea  of  Romulus  was  very  great ; 
he  formed  his  plan  for  extenfion,  and  to 
aflimulate  and  fwaliow  up  the  neighbour- 
ing ftates,  thereby  to  create  a  formidable 

power  This  firft  theft  was  followed  by  a 

war,  which  ended,  to  his  wifii,  in  an  union 
of  the  two  people.  There  was  originally 
at  Rome  a  divifion  of  lands  as  among  rhe 
Lacedemonians  ;  hufbandry  was  their  chief 
employment,  and  wasefteemed  honourable 
even  in  Patricians  ;  the  arts  of  trade,  and 
trading  people  they  defpifed,  and  every 
thing  which  tended  to  weaken  the  body  or 
foften  the  mind. — ^-They  were  originally 
robbers,  and  the  paffion  for  plundering 

never 
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never  left  them.~.Numa  indeed  brought 
them  into  fome  tolerable  order,  by  means 
of  religion,  and  qualified  them  to  live  fomc- 
thing  better  one  among  another. 

After  him  they  were  almoft  eternally  ;  at 
war,  every  little  conqueft  was  an  additional 
ftrength,  by  taking  in  the  people,  *tili  by 
degrees,  they  became  an  objeft  of  hatred 
and  terror,  not  to  their  neighbours  only, 
but  more  diftant  countries  ;  for  by  arm- 
ing themfelves  with  the  additional  power 
of  every  conqueft,  at  laft  they  met  with  no 
power  capable  of  refiftance. 

The  condition  of  thefe  people  was  a  con- 
ftant  fcene  of  ftrife,  without  or  within.  Their 
wars,  in  which  they  were  often  expofed  to 
the  utmoft  peril,  and  in  the  fortune  of 
which  every  member  of  the  community 
was  a  fh.arer  (the  danger  as  well  as  profits 
being  divided  among  them  by  the  conftitu- 
tion  of  the  ftate)  forced  them  to  a  union; 
the  necefiity  of  mutual  afilftance,  to  which 
they  were  particularly  encouraged  by  hon- 
ours, muft  make  them  feel  the  full  force 

of 
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of  the  aflbclating  paffions  ;~The  fimplj- 
city  of  their  living,  or  the  labour  and  fru- 
gality with  which  all  new  people  begin, 
continuing  with  them  a  long  time,  by  lef- 
fening  their  wants,  fcreened  them  from 
the  violence  of  the  felfifti  paflions ;  yet 
early  in  their  hiftory  the  rich  began  to  op- 
prefs  the  poor  :  a  man  returning  from  the 
wars,  covered  with  honourable  wounds, 
was  dragged  to  prifon  for  a  debt  there  was 
110  means  to  avoid,  but  by  ftarving;  nor 
were  the  common  people  juftly  dealt  by, 
in  the  divifion  of  the  conquered  lands  ; 
what  they  did  get,  was  with  the  utmoft 
difficulty  ;  and  this  iniquity  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  their  overthrow.  On  the  leaft  dtf- 
fation  of  danger  from  without,  a  civil  com- 
motion fprung  up,  many  palliatives  were 
iifed,  and  alterations  made  in  the  govern- 
ment ;  but  what  principally  kept  the  fa- 
brick  together,  was  a  maxim  introduced 
by  Romulus  each  Senator  always  had  more 
or  lefs  of  the  Commons  under  his  protec- 
tion, called  clients;  and  the  union  between 

patron 
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patron  and  client  was  looked  upon  in  the 
moft  facred  light;  the  patron  defending  on 
all  occafions  his  clients,  and  the  clients  in  re- 
turn, with  their  perfons  and  purfes,  were  de- 
voted to  their  patron.  By  this  means  there 
was  a  fubdivifion  of  the  people,  into  clans 
and  fmall  focieties  in  which  every  man 
felt  himfelf  to  be  taken  notice  of,  which 
ftrongly  occupied  the  aflbciating  paf- 
fion. 

It  was  the  influence  of  thefe  patrons 
with  their  clients,  that  generally  prevented 
the  ill  effefts  of  popular  difcontent. 

When  a  conftitution  grows  in  greatnefs 
and  extent,  it  ought  to  grow  and  extend 
equally  in  every  part,  if  firft  rightly  poifed. 

The  bafe  or  foundation  of  all  govern- 
ment is  the  common  people,  who,  to  be 
free,  muft,  by  their  labour  or  polTefllons, 
have  the  means  of  fubfiftence  ;  among  the 
Romans,  trade  was  defpifed  ;  therefore  la- 
bour was  no  fubfiftence  for  a  Roman  ;  con- 
fequently  a  lhare  of  land  fufficient  to  pro- 
duce the  necelTaries  of  life  was  the  only 

means 
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means  of  fubfifting  a  real  free  Roman; 
that  the  lands  were  not  divided  in  a  man- 
ner to  increafe  a  proportionate  number  of 
common  people,  fufficient  to  form  a  pro- 
per bafe  for  fo  mighty  a  fuperftrudure,  is 
very  evident ;  and  it  was  a  poor  fhift  to 
infranchife  fuch  numbers  of  flaves  and 
ftrangers,  who  had  no  other  property  than 
the  privilege  of  felling  their  votes  ; — fuch 
citizens  muft  neceflarily  depend  on  the 
great  for  fupport,  who  were  enabled  to 
give  from  their  vaft  poffeflions,  for  they 
had  almoft  monopolifed  the  lands  which 
they  worked  by  flaves  wealth  was  no^ 
the  only  road  to  power,  which,  from  their 
great  conquefts,  grew  to  fuch  a  head,  that 
a  Noble  was  not  efteemed  rich,  unlefs  he 
could  maintain  an  army. 

The  conftitution  was  then  entirely  loft ; 
it  ftaggered  on  a  little  time,  by  the  people 
and  inferior  nobility  keeping  a  balance 
between  fome  of  the  moft  ambitious  and 
over-grown,  till  this  fhadow  of  a  Re- 
publick  was  over-thrown  by  C^efar. 

K  C  H  A  P. 
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C  H  A  P.  VIL 

^he  laji  condition  of  Society  ^  or  Old  Age  y 
when  a  Military  Defpotifm  has  taken 
place. 

THERE  is  nothing  that  ambitious 
men  are  fo  fond  of,  as  the  deliver- 
ing down  to  their  pofterity  the  abfolute  do- 
minion they  have  feifed  on  \  yer,  if  they 
were  to  give  themfelves  the  time  to  refledV, 
they  would  be  convinced,  it  was  the  mod 
dreadful  gift  they  could  beftow— The  mind 
of  man  naturally  falls  into  the  little,  pri- 
vate, felf  paffions  and  enjoyments. — In 
private  life  a  man  is  kept  in  awe  by  the 
laws,  and  the  neceflity  he  has  of  his  neigh- 
bours efteem.— The  ambitious  man  requir- 
ing great  aid,  muft  of  force  encourage  the 
focial  and  friendly  paffions. 

The  foldier  has  fo  imm.ediate  a  depend- 
ence on  his  affociates*  affiftance,  he  muft 
fceJ  them    but  one  born  to  controul,  and 

which 
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which  he  becomes  acquainted  with  in  hh 
infancy,  has  none  of  thefe  motives  to  lead 
him  to,  or  enforce  the  ufe  of,  reciprocal 
love,  aid  or  fuccour;  he  is  alone,  and  being 
v^^ithout  equal,  he  cannot  have  a  friend  • 
all  are  fervants,  and  the  love  of  a  fervant 
muft  differ  from  that  of  a  friend.  He  may 
indeed  be  inHuenced  by  religion,  and  the 
awe  of  a  Deity ;  or  he  may  be  Jed  by  the 
renown  of  certain  charafters  to  imitate 
them ;  or  perhaps,  his  nature  may  be  fo 
good,  that  the  ideas  of  truth,  juftice,  and 
beneficence,  may  take  fuch  a  root  in  his 
foul,  that  the  love  of  them  fliaJI  become  a 
fpring  of  aftion,  and  adorn  him  with  true 
glory  ;  but  unhappily  the  world  has  never 
produced  many  of  thefe  laft  characters. 
The  fucceedingCaefars  after  Auguftus  were 
fuch  wretches,  a  man  would  be  alhamed  of 
being  the  father  of  fuch  a  race ;  yet  be 
who  lhall  create  the  fame  power  will  ever 
be  the  author  of  fuch  ;  what  after  this  pe- 
riod might  be  called  Roman,  was  the  mi- 
litary i— the  neceflliry  difcipline,  the  ac- 
^  2  cuftoin?4 
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cuftomed  fatigue  and  danger,  preferved 
them  in  fome  degree  from  the  general  cor- 
rupuon,  and  what  Princes  of  worch 
afterwards  fucceeded,  and  held  up  for  a 
time  the  tottering  empire,  were  drawn  from 
thence,  till  at  laft  the  eaftern  and  weftern 
empires  were  overthrown  by  two  different 
people,  who  were  in  the  full  vigor  of  their 

aflbciacing  principles.  The  virtues  of 

which  many  Princes  of  Europe  may  have 
had  to  boaft,  have  for  the  moft  part  arifea 
from  the  equality  and  emulation  among 
themfelves  ;  none  are  fo  great  as  to  be  free 
from  difturbance,  and  many  of  them  from 
their  fituation  are  greatly  expofed  ;  and  it 
may  be  obferved,  that  corruption  introdu- 
C€S  itfelf  in  proportion  to  the  diftance  they 
conceive  themfelves  from  danger. 

7  he  admiration  with  which  the  world 
has  beheld  thefe  two  Republicks,  the  ap- 
plaufcs  given  them,  and  all  other  warlike 
people,  and  every  obfervation  on  human 
nature,  fhews  it  to  delight  in  ftrife.  Men 
were  originally  hunters,  and  they  continue 

the 
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the  fame,  only  varying  the  manner,  under 
all  forms  of  government.' — They  adore  the 
warrior  in  the  firft  rude  tribes,  in  the  mo- 
narchies of  their  youthful  ftate,  in  the 
ftr  ength  and  vigor  of  their  prime  condition  as 
free  citizens  ;  and  in  their  old  age  and  im- 
potency,  when  they  fall  back  into  defpo- 
tifm  and  tyranny,  they  have  ftill  the  fame 
paffion,  though  with  a  more  languid  and 
feeble  fpirit. 
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BOOK  the  SECOND, 
CHAP.  L 

Conjiitiition  of  Great  Britain.  . 

TH  E  conftltution  of  Great  Britain 
v^/as  not  formed  upon  any  certain 
plan,  but  has  been  eredtcd  by  degrees,  from 
the  various  contentions  and  ftruggles  of  its 
different  parts,  whofe  bounds  of  power  were 
never  abfo!ute!y  fettled,  nor  ever  can  be ;  yet 
the  revolution  brought  it  to  fuchaconfifl-ency 
and  harmony,  that  httle  room  is  left  for 
inteftine  divifions  on  that  head. — It  is  an 
original,  and  of  a  more  complex  conftruc- 
tion  then  any  hiftory  has  left  us  an  account 
of; — the  generous  aflbciating  paffions, 
patriotifm,  or  the  love  of  country,  have 
full  opportunity  of  diftinguifliing  them- 
felves  ;  nor  can  they  any  where  (hine  with 
greater  glory  :  on  the  other  hand,  thofe 

of 
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of  the  inferior,  and  private  individual  iy- 
flem,  are  fo  balanced,  and  their  evils  fo 
well  provided  againft,  that  they  rather  for- 
ward  and  contribute  from  their  atflivity 
,to  the  public  welfare. 

The  admired  fyftems  that  ingenious  men 
have  formed  in  their  own  minds,  or  have 
in  a  degree  been  put  in  execution  in  ffnall 
focieties,  and  petty  Republicks,  to  fup- 
port  which,  the  mind  of  each  individual 
mufl  be  formed,  or  as  it  were  caft  in  ;» 
mold,  to  fit  it  to  the  condition  refolved  on,  ^ 
is  what  never  can  be  applied  to  fuch  a 
great  nation  as  Britain ;  nor  can  the  repub- 
lican principles  drawn  from  the  policies  of 
fingle  cities,  be  applyed  to, a  conftitution 
compofed  of  many  great  cities,  themfelves 
Republicks  inverted  with  great  power^ 
H  '  befides  a  vaft  extent  of  populated  country  ; 
the  manners  of  a  fmall  people  may  be 
better  v;atched,  and  as  the  afibciating  fpirit 
is  more  confined  and  ftrongly  felt,  men  arc 
more  ready  to  fubmi^t  their  own  private 
paflions  to  the  ftatc,  but  in  fuch  a  mighty 
K  4.  conflux 
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conflux  of  people  there  is  no  fuch  thin^ 
as  flopping  the  courfe  of  the  private  fyftern 
and  felf  paflions,  which,  led  on  by  ignor- 
ance, invade  the  mind  and  take  fuch  root 
in  all  ranks. 

All  that  can  be  done,  is  to  provide  againil 
their  ill  effefts,  and  leave  rhem  to  their 
courfe.  As  thefe  palTions  are  of  a  wonder- 
full  active  nature,  and  gain  the  view  of 
all,  it  keeps  up  a  fpirit  of  labour  and  in- 
duftry,  that  gives  life  and  vigor  to  the 
whole- — The  circulation  of  property  in 
Great  Britain  is  truly  amazing :  The  lands 
themfelves  are  continually  moving  from 
hand  to  hand,  fo  that  the  value  of  the 
whole  changes  in  a  fmall  courfe  of  years, 
while  the  merchants  and  traders  rife  and  fall 
like  meteors. 

Moll  free  States  have  been  jealous  of  in- 
dividuals growing  too  powerful,  and  have 
made  laws  to  prevent  too  great  acceffion 
of  property,  and  it  might  be  of  ufe  in 
Great  Britain  :  but  the  idea  of  liberty,  the 
very  fliadow  of  which  we  are  jealous  of, 

being 
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being  in  that  feemingly  abridged,  the 
vice  of  extravagancy  is  left  to  corred  the 
vice  of  covetous  hoarding,  though  its 
evil  example  is  of  fo  pernicious  a  tenden- 
cy, and  is  the  ruin  of  fo  many  youth. 

The  whole  fyftem  of  our  laws  fuppofes 
with  great  juftice,  that  the  heart  of  man  is 
lb  prone  to  the  private  felf-fyftem,  as  not 
to  be  trufted.    No  man  is  heard  in  what 
may  moft  diftantly  concern  himfelf; — fo 
careful  are  the  laws,  that  no  power  is  in- 
tended to  be  left  the  judge,  who  in  Great 
Britain  is  nominal  only;  he  is  prefident  of 
the  bench  of  juflice  ;  but  the  people,  as 
called  forth  in  juries,  are  judges  of  eacl> 
other,  a  happinefs  peculiar  to  ourfelves, 
and  the  w^ifeft  inftitution  that  man  ever 
thought  of;  for  a  man  cannot  expedl  to  be 
judged  with  more  mercy^and  juftice,  than^ 
by  his  neighbours,  or  people  of  the  fame 
condition,  who  are  fubjedl  themfelves  to 
the  fame  tribunal 5  by  this  means  a  fet  of 
men  are  annihilated,  who  form  a  principal 
partin  theconftitution  of  moft  other  States, 
K  5  and: 
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and  among  v.hom,  experience  proves, 
tiiere  is  for  the  niofl  part  a  corruption, 
and  iniquity,  equal  to  the  opportunity  and 
remptation,— the  bribery  and  injudice  is 
not  to  be  conceived  by  thofe  who  have  not 
bad  experience :  befides,  the  prodigious 
power  and  influence  fuch  an  office  creates, 
is  inconfiftent  with  liberty,  and  was  among 
ihe  Romans  a  principal  internal  evil,  which 
pufhed  that  mighty  State  forward  to  its 
ruin  ;  and  by  this  likewife  the  liberty  and 
independency  of  individuals  are  fecured, 
-w'ho  are  not  obliged  for  their  fafety  to  form 
little  focieties,  and  put  themfelves  under 
the  protedion  or  patronage  of  the  great  j 
and  upon  emergency,  inftcad  of  relying  on 
the  juftice  of  the  laws,  concern  themfelves 
chiefly  how  to  influence  difpencers  of 
juftice,  by  means  of  fuch  connexions. 
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CHAP.  II. 

Dhifion  of  the  Conjiltutlony  and  Con-^ 
Jiderations  on  Cities  and  Cor'por ac- 
tions. 

LE  T  us  now  confider  the  conftituent 
parts  of  this  great  fabrick,  as  Corpora* 
tions  and  Cities^  Gentry,  Nobility,  Rvllr 
gion,  King;  beginning  with  Cities. 

The  forming  mankind  into  focieties, 
building  cities,  and  eftablifhing  laws,  is 
the  nobltfl:  work  of  humanity,  as  the  end 
is  mutual  prefervation  and  benefit  i—to  pro- 
cure this,  arts  are  encouraged,  ingenious 
men  honoured,  and  population  in  parficu- 
Jar  attended  to,  or  the  boaft  of  ThemifK)- 
cles  was  foolifh,  who  vaunted,  he  could 
make  a  fmall  Village  a  great  City but  a 
principal  point  to  preferve  the  fyftem,  was 
the  education  of  youth for  man  being 
brought  from  a  barren  Ibil,  where  his  wants 
,  JK  6  and 
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and  paffions  were  few,  to  a  rich  foil,  pro- 
duftive  of  every  thing,  where  his  wants 
and  pafTions  were  fo  greatly  increafed,  his 
vices  keep  pace  with  and  are  too  apt  to 
overtop  and  choak  his  virtues  for  that 
reafon,  the  greater  care  of  manners  and 
culture  of  the  mind  was  neceiTary,  and 
that  is  the  bufmefs  of  education,  to  make 
men  better  fons,  better  hufbands,  fathers, 
iriends,  and  better  citizens.  Not  the  art 
of  confounding  truth  and  falfehood,  or 
wafling  time  in  unneceffary  fciences,  or 
attempting  what  humanity  can  never  arrive 
at.- — The  Greeks  defpifed  the  ftudy  of  lan- 
guages as  time  loft  to  know  things  was 
their  aim  ;  we  have  been  obliged  to  it, 
for  not  having  a  ftock  of  knowledge  of 
our  own,  neceffity  compelled  us  to  ftudy 
the  antients ;  they  ftudyed  nature,  and 
iinderftood  her,  as  nature  is  the  fame,^ 
the  iefTons  of  virtue  drawn  from  that  foun- 
tain muft  remain  in  full  vigor  of  inftruc- 
lion,  yet  the  difficulty  that  attends,  and 
Hme  neceflary  for,  a  thorough  education  of 

that 
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that  kind,  makes  it  neceflary  to  think  of 
a  method  of  inftruding  in  our  own  lan- 
guage. The  fame  ends  may  be  nearly  at- 
tained; there  are  few  fciences  that  cannot 
be  taught  in  Englifh,  and  things  are  of 
more  importance  than  words  ;  befides,  the 
fame  book  of  nature,  the  antients  made  ufe 
of  with  fuch  fuccefs,  ftill  remains. 

The  Cities  of  Great  Britain  are,  many 
of  them,  equal  in  riches  and  numberofin- 
habitants  to  the  moft  famous  of  antiquity  j 
'tis  true,  they  are  not  invefted  with  fove- 
reignty,  as  the  Greeks  were,  but  are  only 
members  of  a  more  extenfive  fovereignty,. 
in  which  they  have  the  advantage  of  greater 
fecurity,  fo  that  their  policy  extends  only 
to.  their  internal  government  and  welfare  ^ 
their  fyftems  are  republican,  and  that  of 
London  is  admirable  j  the  whole  body  of 
the  people  have  not  a  vote,,  but  fuch  who  are 
of  fufEcient  confequence  to  be  put  on  the 
livery  of  their  refpefti ve  Companies,  which  is 
never  done  but  to  people  of  fuppofed  pro- 
perty. Thcfc  choofe  the  Sheriffs  and  Mem- 
bers 
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bers  of  Parliament  in  a  general  hall,  and  in 
their  feveral  wards  the  Aldermen,  who  are 
magiftrates  for  life,  likewife  the  Common 
Council,  who  are  chofen  annually.  Theie, 
v^ith  the  Aldermen,  choofe  the  Mayor, 
and  the  pov^er  of  making  laws  and  regula- 
tions is  in  the  whole.  The  city  of  Briftol 
is  of  the  ariftocratic  kind,  and  refembles 
the  city  of  Ho^and ;  the  members  of 
the  council  are  for  life,  and  are  not  elefted 
by  the  people,  but  fill  up  themfelves  chv^ 
vacancies.  Thefe  cled  the  Mayor,  w^ho. 
after  his  mayoralty,  is  of  courfc  an  Alder- 
man, and  fill  up  all  other  offices-, — .but 
the  Members  of  Parliament  are  chofe  by 
the  whole  body  of  freemen  and  freeholders, 
who  are  not  often  of  the  fentiments  of  the 
corporation. 
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CHAP.  IIL 

Population  confidered ;  of  Cities. 

THESE  conftitutions  were  originally 
defigned  for  handicraft  traders,  and 
merchants  \  and  they  ftill  remain  in  the  fame 
hands. 

There  is  no  paffion  more  prevalent  then 
jealoufy-,   and  the  trader,  who  confiders 
every  thing  with   a  view   of  profit,  is 
the  moft  jealous  of  all  men.  Traders 
here  hold  the  magiftracy,  and  have  the 
power;  the  confequence  of  which  is,  they 
will  prevent  all  the  rivals  they  can,  and  they 
look  upon  themfelves  as  obliged  to  watch 
in  the  fame  manner  for  the  artificers  and 
inferior  people,  which  renders  it  almoft  im- 
poflible  for  an  artift  to  enter  a  city.  The 
moft  ingenious  are  feldom  rich,  they  have 
for  the  moft  part  fome  vice  or  folly,  to 
which  they  are  flavcs.    By  this  means  a 
2  city 
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city  chafes  from  her  the  moft  valuable  of 
all  men,  and  encourages  the  idlenefs  of  its 
inhabitants. 

There  is  in  the  nature  of  youth  a  pro- 
penfity  to  roving  ;  examine  the  inhabitats 
of  any  town,  and  you  will  find  a  multitude 
of  ftrangers  ; — the  ofF-fpring  of  cities  fly 
off  like  others,  nor  is  the  defed  fufficiently 
made  up  by  apprentices,  or  people  capable, 
of  purchafing  their  liberties  ;  and  this  is 
the  cafe  of  the  city  of  London,  notwith- 
ftanding  all  its  advantages. 

The  borders  without  it's  jurifdidion  are 
fiourifhing-,  andWeftminfter  fiourifheSjwhile 
London  pines,,  and  cannot  fill  its  houfes. 
with  inhabitants  j  bridges  may  be  built,, 
avenues  may  be  opened  but  'till  the  inge- 
nious, the  laborious,,  are  invited  and  encou- 
raged inftead  of  being  perfecuted  and  chafed 
away,  the  ruin  will  ftill  continue  and  even 
inereafe. 

There  is  a  law  in  Briftol  wifely  calcula- 
ted,  and  of  very  good  effedl  for  though 
the  men  often  go  abrcad  feeking  their 

breadj^ 
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bread,  the  women  moftly  ftay  at  home; 
CO  encourage  marriage  and  population,  the 
woman,  free  born,  communicates  her  privi- 
lege to  her  hufband. 

In  the  free  cities  of  Germany,  from 
whence  our  models  were  taken,  they  have 
confidered  the  propenfity  of  youth  to  tra- 
velling, and  have  made  a  wife  ufe  of  it  ; 
they  even  obHge  every  artizan,  after  his  ap- 
prenticefhip,  to  travel  for  more  or  lefs  years, 
according  to  his  trade,  or  birthright,  as 
being  the  fon  of  a  free  mafter  of  the  fame 
branch. — He  is  furnilhed  with  a  certificate, 
which  he  produces  to  the  mafter  of  the 
company  in  whatever  city  he  choofes  to  re- 
fide  in,  the  mafl:er  finds  him  work  among 
the  trade,  and  he  is  paid  according  to  ad- 
jufl:ment  with  his  employer,  'till  he  choofes 
to  remove. 

Thofe  who  return  home,  are  efteemed  in 
proportion  to  their  travels  and  the  (kill  they 
have  acquired,  and  are  always  fettled ; 
others,  who  in  their  travels  fhall  marry  a> 
matter's  daughter,  are  admitted  into  the 

company^ 
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company,  and  may  become  a  maftcr  in  that 
city  with  very  iittle  charge ;  by  this  means 
the  fpirit  of  emulation  and  ingenuity  is 
kept  up  wiih  great  harmony,  and  popula- 
tion prcferved,  and  for  the  mod  part,  men, 
like  plants,  thrive  the  better  for  being  tranf- 
planted. 

Jn  Great  Britain,  manufadlures  fly  cor- 
porations fo  fatal  are  thofe  falily-called 
liberties  when  in  unfkUful  hands,  and  fo 
little  do  our  city  magiftrates  underlland  the 
fcience  of  Themiftocles. 

The  little  felfifli  paffion  deftroys  all 
around  it,  and  in  the  end  its  poflefibr  y 
there  are  other  reafons  for  the  depopulation 
in  London i  as  the  difficulty  of  entring  into 
life,  which  prevents  marriage,  and  the  cu- 
ftom  of  the  middling  and  even  lower  peo- 
ple, from  necefllties,  idlenefs,  or  the  love 
of  pleafure,  who  fend  ttieir  childreir  to  com- 
mon nurfes,  with  which  the  city  fur- 
rounded  and  filled  i  with  them  the  chance 
of  furviving  is  very  liccje^  and  ii  the  con- 
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ftltution  weathers  the  tryal,  they  remain  a 
poor  puny  race. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Education.^ 

TH  E  bulk  of  the  inhabitans  of  moft: 
cities  are  tradcfmen  and  handicrafts^ 
moft  of  them  men  who  have  introduced 
themfelves  into  a  comfortable  ftate  of  lifq 
from  an  inferior  condition,  by  their  labour 
and  patience— Where  men  are  advancing 
from  an  inferior  to  a  fuperior  condition,  the 
frugality  and  labour  neceffary  in  the  for- 
mer ftill  remains,  and  is  long  wearing  off; 
they  thrive  exceedingly,  like  plants  remov'd 
from  a  barren  to  a  good  foil ;  but  that  fpirit 
they  cannot  convey  to  their  children  j  the 
more  fuccefsful  the  father  has  been,  the 
greater  is  the  danger  of  the  fon ;  thus  we 
fee  fuch  a  circulation  of  people  and  fami- 
lies ;  thi$  extends  through  all  degrees  and 
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ranks  of  mankind  :  Nature  not  only  gives 
to  individuals  to  fee  the  goodly  fcene  of 
jhe  world,  but  her  bounties  are  fo  managed, 
that  a  man  may  comfort  himfdf,  whatever 
his  condition  may  be,  that  his  ofFfpring  in 
their  turns  will  be  brought  on  the  ftage  to 
enjoy  their  fhare  of  the  good  things  fhe 
gives. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  alter  the  courfc  cf 
nature,  who  is  in  all  things  wife ;  yet  'tis 
certain  we  may  by  prudence  retain  for  a 
longer  time  the  bleffings  (he  beftows.  The 
temperate  man  preferves  his  health,  the 
cautious  man  his  riches,  and  the  peaceable 
man  his  life  in  the  fame  manner  bleflings 
may  be  made  to  continue  a  longer  period 
in  a  family  than  juft  to  appear  and  vanifli ; 
the  power  of  education  over  the  mind  is 
very  great ;  'tis  true,  wifdom  and  abilities 
are  the  gift  of  God,  not  of  man,  nor  can 
they  be  bequeathed  or  defcend  by  inherit- 
ance, and  in  aconfiderable  degree  are  the  lot 
of  very  few  J — but  every  man  has  abilities  to 
become  fober,  diligent,  faithful,  friendly, 

dutiful 
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dutiful  to  his  parents,  a  good  citizen,  and  a 
lover  of  his  country ;  and  thefe  are  the  vir- 
tues that  give  (lability  to  families,  to  cities, 
to  nations,  —  Let  us  now  confider  what  care 
and  precautions  are  taken  in  this  important 
affair  in  our  great  cities* 

What  fliall  we  fay  for  the  city  of  London, 
that  well-balanced  conftitution  ?  The  ma- 
gi ftracy  feem  never  to  haye  thought  of  it ; 
there  are  indeed  fome  good  public  fchools, 
but  they  are  the  effed  of  private  charities. 
There  is  not  a  more  perplexing  circum- 
ftance  to  the  midling citizens,  than  the  edu- 
cation of  their  fons,  an  advantage  they  are 
entitled  to  before  the  whole  world — Public 
fchools,  provided  with  the  very  beft  and  moft 
difcreet  mafters,  ought  to  be  eftabliflied  in 
every  ward,  under  the  diredions  of  the 
Alderman  and  Common  Council  of.  that 
ward,  fubjed  to  a  vification  of  the  lord 
Mayor  and  court  of  Aldermen.— One  great 
advantage  would  attend  fuch  an  education : 
The  children  living  with  their  parents, 
would  be  always  under  their  eyes;  they 
I  would 
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would  be  better  mafters  of  their  abilities 
and  inclinations,  and  even  fathers  them- 
felves  might  be  induced  to  live  more  re- 
gular  and  exemplary  lives,  from  their  af- 
fedlion  to  their  children;  for  a  man  muft  be 
vicious  to  excefs  indeed,  that  would  be  ca- 
pable of  giving  his  fon  an  evil  exam.ple, 
nor  can  any  fed  of  religion  oby6t  to  it, 
as  that  part  of  their  education  would  depend 
chiefly  on  the  parents      It  may  beobjeded 
the  city  air  is  bad  for  children,  yet  we  done 
find  any  illconvenience  at  Chnfl-Church ; 
nor  is  it  to  be  fuppofed,  if  fuch  a  fchemc 
takes  place,  that  conveniencies  of  air,  and 
^'room  for  exercife,  will  be  forgot. — The 
tfftSt  of  a  good  education  cannot  fkew  it- 
felf  more  vifibly,  than  in  that  noble  charity. 
The  fuccefs  of  thofe  lads  is  aftonifliing, 
when  compared  to  the  general  run  of  Lon- 
don youth. — Befides  thefe  fchools  in  the 
different  wards,  there  ought  to  be  one  for 
finifhing   the  youth  of  the   better  fort, 
in  which  fiiould  be  taught  all  the  genteeJ 
'  .  .  arts 
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arts  and  exercifcs,  as  well  as  the  moft 
folid  branches  of  learning.  There  is  the 
noble  foundation  of  Grelham  College  to 

proceed  upon  Mcthmks  a  blufli  over* 

fpreads  the  face  of  my  fellow  citizens  at 
the  mention  of  it. — Shall  the  little  city  of 
Geneva  have  her  fchools  in  fuch  fame  as  to 
draw  Britons  there  ?  fhall  the  fons  of  her 
mechanicks  come  among  us  with  the  air  of 
gentlemen,  and  make  us  blufh  at  our  ignor- 
ance ? 

Shall  the  bleak  mountains  of  the  north 
forever  fend  forth  her  meagre  fons,  march- 
ing on  foot  with  their  little  bundles  and 
little  latin,  to  become  our  fchool- mailers ailfi 
inftruftors. 

In  former  times  the  citizens  of  London 
were  of  great  repute  for  the  ufe  of  arms  ; 
our  Monarchs  encouraged  the  fpirir,  gave 
lands  for  their  exercife,  and  had  the  higheft 
degree  of  confidence  in  them  ;  there  are  fliil 
fome  ruins  left,  enough  to  make  fools 
laugh,  and  wife  men  lament  : — in  the  year 
1745,  what  a  figure  did  the  mighty  city  of 
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London  make,  what  terrors,  what  defpond- 
ence,  feeblcnefs  icfelf  could  not  put  on  a 
worfe  countenance. — Let  us  enquire  into 
the  reafon. — After  the  nation  had  been 
feized  with  that  fit  of  fighting  and  praying, 
in  which  the  city  of  London  bore  a  large 
fhare,  and  the  pafHon  had  fubfided  under 
Charles  the  fecond  ;  that  indolent  and  lux- 
urious court,  having  a  mod  wonderful  anti- 
pathy to  that  fpirit  of  arms  in  the  people, 
ufed  their  pointed  wit,  of  which  thty  were 
great  mafters,  to  render  the  thing  ridiculous 
which  was  a  caufe  of  fuch  a  flacknefs  in  the 
exercife,  as  made  it  ridiculous  indeed  ;  the 
confequence  was,  in  the  next  reign,  that 
people  who,  a  fhort  period  before,  hnd  rofe 
up,  and  fhook  themfelves  like  a  lion, 
making  the  nations  round  tremble,  were 
obliged  to  a  foreign  Prince  and  foreign 
army  to  protect  their  liberties. — The  fame 
kind  of  humour  has  continued  fince,  and 
the  militia  'till  lately  was  a  ftanding  joke. 
O  ridicule  !  great  is  they  power,  thou  haft 

often 
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often  made  the  good  people  of  England  to 
lofe  their  underftanding. 

A  falfe  ridicule  There  is  great  dif- 
ference  between  ridiculing  every  things 
"  and  finding  out  what  is  truely  ridiculous, 
and  if  ridicule  is  the  teft  of  gravity, 
gravity  is  the  teft  of  ridicule.** 
Fencing  is  looked  upon  as  an  acconi- 
plilhment ;  it  takes  up  much  time  to  learn  ; 
the  ufe  of  ir,  is  to  cut  with  greater  dex- 
terity the  throats  of  your  friends  and  ac- 
quaintance ;  'tis  of  no  fervice  in  defence  of 
your  country,  nor  has  any  teacher  of  that 
fcience  ever  fignalrfed  himfelf  as  a  foldien 
This  is  not  defigned  to  difgrace  fo  genteel 
an  exercife  for  our  young  gentlemen,  but 
how  much  more  neceffary  for  the  public, 
and  how  much  eafier  learnt,  is  the  ufe  of 
arms it  may  beillconvenient  to  put  arms 
in  the  hands  of  artificers  and  labourers, 
but  every  youth,  who  has  fufHcient  fubfift- 
ance  without  manual  labour,  ought  to  ieara 
it,  and  it  ought  to  be  made  a  point  of 
education. 

L  TJie 
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I'hetity  of  Brifto!,  called  the  fecond  ia 
England,  faiTiOUs  for  its  courage  and 
atcbievements  in  the  huffar  kind  of  marine 
war,  a  city  of  greater  riches  and  ftrength 
than  many  fovcreign  Republicks  : — fhall 
we  look  there  for  learning  and  improve- 
ments in  the  genteel  arts? — No  ;  the  hearty 
inhabitants,  with  all  their  welUftored  tables 
of  good  cheer,  have  never  gained  the  title 
of  polite.  Surely  it  cannot  be  neceflary  to 
make  a  panegyric  upon  learning  and  true 
tafte  i  merchants  muft  know  it  is  ingenuity 
ftamps  the  value  of  every  thing,  nature 
only  furnifhes  materials,  a  bit  of  iron,  a 
pound  of  flax,  a  block  of  mjarble,  a  bit 
of  canvafs,  and  a  few  colours,  fhall  become 
of  amazing  value,  and  be  fearched  for, 
from  every  corner  of  the  world. 

Here  is  the  proper  application  in  the 
fiudy  of  the  internal  policies  and  wife 
maxims  of  antient  and  modern  Republicks, 
here  they  may  be  pradlifed  with  fuccefs, 
f  om  hence  may  arife  a  glorious  emulation, 
.fuch  as  fet  Greece  at  that  envied  point  of 
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glory,  vvhich  we  have  no  reafon  to  be- 
lieve was  ever  attained  to  before,  and  the 
prefent  age  with  all  its  inventions  falls 
greatly  fliort  of. 

CHAR  V. 

Landed  Gentlemen,  and  NQbiliiy. 

THE  landed  gentry,  whofe  pofleffions 
free  them  from  fuch  temptations  as 
the  purfuits  of  wealth  in  the  merchants, 
and  people  below  them,  are  liable  to ; 
placed  on  the  borders  of  Nobility,  and 
partly  united  to  them,  are  the  heads  and 
guardians  of  the  people  -They  are 
elevated  enough  in  their  independence,  and 
have  leafure  and  means  to  attain  the  ne- 
ceflary  knowledge  for  a  Senator;  at  the 
fame  time  are  not  fo  far  above  the  people, 
but  they  feel  their  own  weight  and  dignity 
depends  on  them,  and  muft  be  greater  or 
L  2  lefs, 
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lefs,  in  proportion  as  the  people  are  in  a 
condition  and  inclination  to  fupport  them ; 
in  this  rank  we  ought  to  expeft  public  fpirit 
and  virtue  to  Ihine  with  luftre ;  nor  have 
they  difappointed  their  country,— --The 
Bridfti  Houfe  of  Commons  is  the  moft  illu- 
.  ftrious  of  the  rank  that  ever  the  world  pro- 
duced, and  though  corruption  has  even 
there  at  times  ixifinuated  itfelf,  that  part 
.  of  it  has  been  but  little  infeded  ;  'tis  true, 
they  have  been,  and  may  be,  mifledby  antient 
prejudices    may  have  erred  in  judgment^ 
.  but  cannot  be  ac<:ufed  of  evil  defign. 

It  were  highly  to  be  wifhed,  that  fome 
better  fchools  and  methods  of  eduction 
were  formed  for  the  fons  of  country 
gentlemen,  who,  if  they  are  not  intended  for 
che  Univerfity,  are  too  often  negieded. 

It  would  be  a  very  wife  inftitution,  if 
cvey  county  town,  by  the  alTiftance  of  the 
gentlemen  of  the  county,  could  eftablifh 
a  fchool  that  Ihould  be  upon  a  rank  with 
Weftminfter  or  Eaton  for  learning,  and 
add  all  the  genteel  excrcifes  to  them  j  this 

might 
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might  be  a  means  of  bringing  families  to 
pafs  a  part  of  their  time  together  in  their 
neighbouring   cities,  where  almoft  every 
pleafure  and  advantage  of  fociety  would 
be  found  as  in  London,  without  the  ex- 
pence  ;  by  this  means  wear  off  the  rufticity 
Ibme  of  them  arc  charged  with,  at  the 
fame  time  have  an  eye  over  their  fons^  , 
md  every  young  gentleman^  who  had  pafled  • 
three  years  in  the  public-fchool,  fliould  be 
an  honorary  freeman,  have  a  right  to  a  vote 
for^  and  enjoy  the  honours  of,  the  city  ; 
by  this  means  would  be  united  powerful 
members,    whofe    affeftionate  attentioni  ^ 
might  be  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  com- 
munity,— Another  good  efFed  would  be,  ■> 
the  honeft  friendfliips  formed  by  youth,  ^ 
neglefting  party  ^nd  faftion,  drawn  only 
by  fimilitude  of  minds  and  difpofitions  ;  ^ 
how  often  has  it  happened,  when,  by  acci- 
dent, two  people  have  become  acquainted 
with  each  others  good  qualities,  they  have 
curfed  the  ridiculous  prejudices  and  nurfery 
antipathy  which  have  kept  them  fo  long 
L  3  afunder. 
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afunder. — Again,  the  affociating  fpirit  of 
man  ads  weakly  when  it  has  too  great  a 
latitude  and  extent-,  an  army  is  divided  into 
feveral  commands ;  thofc  into  regiments, 
battaJions,  and  companies  ;  a  foldier  loves 
his  own  company  btfore  any  other  in  the 
fame  regiment,  and  his  own  regim^ent  be- 
fore any  other;  and  the  whole  corps,  aflb- 
ciated  under  the  fame  command,  has  its 
preference,  and  feels  in  proportion  to  the 
diftance-,  yet  the  paflion  and  concern  for 
the  whole  is  by  no  means  diminiftied  ;  on 
the  contrary,  is  greatly  ftrengthened,  for 
was  it  not  for  thefe  divifions,  the  paffion 
itfelf  would  be  loft  in  the  croud,  or  fpent 
on  two  or  three  affociates.  In  the  fame 
manner,  a  civil  fociety,  by  being  divided 
and  reduced  into  fuch  parts,  where  the  con* 
nexion  is  more  vifible  and  interefting, 
will  certainly  ftrengthen  the  friendly  and 
affociating  paflions. — Let  a  fet  of  men 
once  begin  a  laudable  and  good  enterprize, 
the  farther  they  advance,  the  more  will 

their 
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cheir  afFcftlons  towards  it,  and  to  cavfi 
other,  increafe. 

This  rank  of  independent  men,  vvhofe 
duty  it  is  to  think  for,  and  direft  the  biify 
and  laborious  below  them,  who  in  return 
labour  and  toil  for  their  eafe  and  accommo- 
dadon,  fliould  be  careful  to  preferve 
among  them  the  fcience  of  arms  and  war. 
For  though  there  fhould  be  multitudes  of 
able  men,  without  fcience  they  are  no- 
thing ;  like  materials  for  an  edifice,  a  heap 
of  confufion,  'till  the  workman,  by  his  art, 
reduces  every  thing  to  order,  harmony  and 
ufe.-— Science  is  the  parent  of  ftrcngth,  and 
ftrength  of  courage ;  examine  throughout 
nature,  you  fee  every  animal  has  courage 
proportionate  to  its  powers ;  man  has  the 
fame  ;  when  he  knows  the  danger,  and  the 
means  in  his  power  to  face  and  overcome  it, 
he  a£ls  with  becoming  conftancy  and  refo- 
lution.  Fear  naturally  enlarges  every  ob^ 
je<5l,  and  ignorance  confirms  the  deception 
and  terrors ;  how  many  men,  armies,  and 
L  4  nations; 
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nations,  have  been  loft  by  ignorance,  the 
father  of  irrefolution  and  tinaidity. 

An  army  is  of  the  fame  nature  as  the 
individuals  which  compofe  it  an  opinion 
of  their  own  Ikill,  an  opinion  in  their 
leader,  will  encourage  them  to  undertake 
freely  the  boldeft  enterprifes-,  let  them  once 
be  checked,  and  leflTen  their  confidence, 
they  become  another  thing  ;  nay  the  paf- 
fionsof  a  multitude,  as  courage,  fear,  rage, 

generally  go  by  extreams.  We  have 

been  fo  happy  in  cultivating  our  naval 
fcience  as  to  take  the  lead  of  the  whole 
world  ^  nor  are  we  behind  the  foremoft  in 
fcience  of  arms  and  artillery  in  the  field. 
Let  every  man,  whofe  condition  will  admit 
of  it,  promote  all  proper  means  that  they 
may  be  continued  in  full  vigor.  We  have 
one  great  happinefs,  the  people  of  our 
iflands  are  naturally  bold  and  warlike,  from 
the  nature  of  the  climate,  the  liberty  they 
enjoy,  or  perhaps  from  the  breed  itfelf ; 
for  they  have  ever  been  fo. — The  Nobility 
of  Great  Britain,  who  border  on  the  rank 

of 
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of  Princes,  and  have  prince-like  pofleffions, 
form  a  part  of  the  cohftitution  of  the 
greateft  dignity,  and  give  beauty  and 
ftrength  to  the  ftrufture ;  they  are  the 
pillars  of  the  State;— when  met  in  parlia- 
ment^, they  form  an  aflembly,  which,  for 
dignity  and  abilities  of  its  members,  is  not 
to  be  paralleled  in  this  age,  whatever  anti-  . 
quity  may  boaft. 

They  are  the  guardians  of  the  laws, 
and  form  the  ultimate  court  of  juftice  at  . 
the  fame  time,  are  the  ornament  and  fecu- 
rity  of  the  throne.— The  people  are  fubjeft 
to  violent  paffions  and  commotions  ;  like 
the  fea  by  the  winds,  fo  are  they  troubled 
by  fears  and  jealoufies,  nor  can  the  fea  be 
more  violent  than  an  enraged  people  ^  and 
what  is  more,  they  delight  in  being  moved. 
How  greedily  do  they  devour  the  means  of 
their  own  deftruftion  ! 

There  requires  more  than  one  bulwark 
to  fecure  the  public  and  their  own  liberties 
from  that  deftruftion  which  has  more  than 
L  ^  onc« 
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once  threatened  from  their  violence.  Their 
own  reprefentatives  are  obliged  to  yield  to 
their  impetuofity,  often  catch  the  flame, 
and  have  fometimes  been  promoters  of  it. 
How  happy  is  it  there  fhould  remain  a 
part  of  the  conftitution  not  fubjcft  to  the 
general  frenzy,  with  fufficient  power  and 
dignity  to  put  fome  flop  to  its  courfe  ! 


H  E  Clergy  of  England  do  not  form 


the  inferior  vote  with  the  Commons  for  their 
reprefentatives,  and  the  Metropolitans  fit 
with  the  Nobles.  Yet  there  ftill  remain 
ccclefiaftical  courts,  with  a  power,  which, 
though  brought  under,  is  far  from  being 
dead,  and  may  one  day  revive  and  become 
lerriblc  as  before.    In  thefe  courts,  where 
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the  canon  and  civii  laws  determine,  the 
power  lies  in  the  breaft  of  the  Judges  ^ 
the  privilege  of  being  tried  by  a  jury  of 
equals,  has  no  place  there  you  are  ex- 
pofed  to  the  mercy  of  the  court,  and 
what  ecclefiaftical  mercy  is,  let  thofe  who 
have  experienced  it  explain. — The  privi- 
vilege  of  aflembling  in  convocation, 
forming  rules  and  orders  for  the  regula- 
tion of  religion,  depends  upon  the  per- 
mifllon  of  the  crown;  and  as  alterations, 
or  any  difturbance  in  religious  matters, 
have  ever  a  connexion  with  the  civil  go- 
vernment, the  crown  has  been  very  cautious 
in  that  article,  and  wifely  ftopt  the  enter- 
prifcs  of  the  bufy  fpirits. 

As  the  words  Enthufiafm  and  Superfti- 
tion  may  frequently  occur,  'tis  neceflaiy 
10  fix  our  meaning.  Enthufiafm  is  that 
aftive  fpirit,  which  carries  us  on  to  the 
enterprize  of  fomething,  which  we  take 
for  great,  good,  or  beautiful  i  from  an 
afFeftion  to  the  objcdls  themfelves,  or  from 
an  idea  or  imagination  of  the  infpiration 
L6  of 
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of  fome  fuperior  beneficent  being.~Super»- 
ftition  is  that  fpirlt  of  timidity  and  fear, 
which  is  caufed  by  contemplation  of  the 
cifaflers,  evils  and  miferies,  which  we  are 
fubjedl  to;  not  from  nature  only,  but  the 
afflicting  hands  of  fuperior  beings,  who 
threat  us  with  eternal  fury  and  tortures. 

The  Chriftian  Reh'gion  difclaimed  at  its 
firft  fetting  out  all  kind  of  civil  jurifdic- 
tion  ;  it  was  the  doftrine  of  peace,  love, 
forbearance,  patience,  refignation  a  pure 
Itream  flowed  from  a  pure  fountain  j  it's 
rewards  were  indeed  great  and  new,  an 
eternal,  happy  and  blefled  life,  an  object 
fufficient  to  raifc  the  attention  and  move 
the  paflions  of  mankind,  efpecially  as  at 
that  time  the  Roman  power  had  reduced 
great  part  of  the  world,  which  they  held 
in  fuch  fevere  fubjedion,  as  to  give  but 
little  hopes,  or  expeftations,  in  this  life, 
from  fuch  a  ftate  of  flavery  j  bcfides,  the 
corruption  and  iniquity,  attending  fuch 
unbounded  power,  prepared  mankind,  who 
were  groaning  under  it,  for  a  reformation, 

or 
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or  fome  change.  The  (lave  was  glad  of  a 
dodrine,  which  inadc  him  in  a  manner 
equal  to  his  mafter ;  and  it  was  happy  for 
the  mafter  to  be  curbed,  in  the  licentious 
ufe  of  his  power,  by  the  hopes  and  fears 
of  a  future  condition;  for  the  Chriftian  Re- 
ligion held  forth,  and  threatened  with,  pun- 
ifhments  equal  to  its  rewards.— The  Chri- 
ftian,  fo  far  from  attempting  dominion  and 
rule,  almoft  difclaimed  any  connexion  with 
this  life,  which  was  only  eftecmed  a  pil- 
grimage or  pafiage  to  the  other  ;  nor  was  it 
deiigned  to  be  made  ufe  of  as  an  inftrument 
in  the  hands  of  the  magiftrate,  much  lefs 
that  its  teachers  fliould  be  magiftrates. 
But  Religion  being  a  paflion  of  the  focial 
kind,  as  partners  in  one  common  united 
good,  the  affociations  it  muft  neceffarily 
form,  with  the  great  authority  of  the  lea- 
ders, muft  ever  attradt  the  attention  of  the 
government,  as  big  with  revolution,  be  the 
profeflion  as  pacific  as  may  be  nor  did 
the  Chriftians  in  early  times  efcape  being 
charged  with  fomenting  cbmotions^  which 

was 
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was  the  reafon  given  for  their  perfecution, 
and  this  perfecution  was  of  great  fervice. 
Death,  the  wcrft  of  human  piinilhments, 
was  to  them  the  way  to  life,  an  inlet  to  all 
they  figh'd  after  it  ftrengthened  the  bond 
of  union,  every  thing  was  interefting,  all 
the  paflions  were  at  the  ftretch,  and  faith 
rode  triumphant ;  every  fpedator  was 
touched,  and  a  fweet  Enthufiafm  ftole  on 
their  hearts. 

Experience  at  laft  taught,  that  the  ge- 
nerous paffion  of  Religion,  a  paffion  ia 
which  men  boaft,  was  not  to  be  treated 
like  thofe  of  an  inferior  and  bale  kind  5 
which,  though  men  are  too  fond  of  indulg- 
ing, yet  are  kept  fecrec  under  the  guardian- 
Ihip  of  fiiame  'tis  for  thefe  were  invented 
whip?,  brands  and  gibbers. 

The  Chriliian  Religion  by  degrees  grew 
to  fuch  a  head,  that  it  was  policy  in  the 
government  to  embrace  it,  recommended 
as  it  was  by  its  dodlrine  of  humility  and 
obedience  to  Princes    nor  in  the  worft  ftate 

of 
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of  corruption,  have  they  attempted  openly 
to  wrefl:  the  fword  from  the  magiftrate. 

The  whole    lyftem   of  that  amazing 
power,  which  that  political  body  of  prieft- 
hood,  the  church  of  Rome,  have  ever 
enjoyed,  has  been  founded  on  fpiritual  do- 
minion only  ;  or  that  influence  they  are 
fuppofed  to  have  on  the  future  condition  of 
men.     So  that  where-ever  the  chriftian 
priefthood  have  a  fovereignty,  they  have 
been  inverted  with  it  by  Monarchs  ;  and 
where  they  have,  the  people  under  their  go- 
vernment have  been  extreamly  miferable, 
at  lead  in  Europe    nor  ought  entire  credit 
to  be  given   to    the   tales   the  Jefuits 
have  told  of  the  wonders  done  in  Ame- 
rica. 

To  purfue  the  fteps  by  which  that  afto- 
nifhing  power  was  raifed,  and  is  preferved 
over  men,  would  be  to  enter  into  all  the 
pafllons  of  the  human  heart,  and  mind, 
with  their  dependence  on  the  body, — not 
the  novices  only  are  difciplined  and  fed,  but 
you  fee  a  whole  people  dieted  }  the  whole 
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fabrick  of  human  nature  has  been  tho- 
roughly ftudied  i-reafon  has  been  banifhed, 
and  the  imagination  made  governor. — The 
whole  appears  a  moft  ftrange  fafcination. 
Notwithftanding  a!!  thefe  precautions  and 
helps,  the  grofler  vices  introducing  them- 
felves,  men  fell  back ;    the  Enthufiafm 
flagged,  a  dark  Superftition  took  place,  and 
the  whole  fyftem  had  Jong  fince  been  aboli- 
flied,  had  there  not  been  found  means  to  make 
that  fpririt  of  reformation,  which  grows 
out  of  the  excefs  of  every  thing,  a  means 
to  prefcrve  it.    The  founders  of  thofe 
different  orders  we  fee,  were  fo  many  re- 
formers, reftorers  of  antient  difcipline  and 
feverity  of  manners.    Inflead  of  oppofing 
this  fpirir,    the  Pope,    as  father  of  the 
church,  indulges  their  genius,  confents  to 
their  eftablifhment,  as  miffionaries  more  im- 
mediately dependent  on  the  papacy,  with- 
out laying  any  frefli  obligation  on  the  other 
branches  of  his  family ; — Thefe  new  apo- 
ftles  go  about  the  world  in  the  fpirit  of 
reformation  ,  their  lives  art  auftere,  their 

enthufiafm 
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enthufiafm  great,  their  preaching  power- 
ful, integrity  unblemiflied,  doing  and  ex- 
horting to  charity  and  godlinefs,  affimulat- 
ing  together  the  floating  humours  of  the 
fame  kind  ; — at  laft  a  fociety  is  formed, 
foundations  and  convents  are  raifed  ;  the 
fpifit  flags  5  corruption  fteals  in,  and  they 
are  loft  in  the  common  mafs;  another  and 
another  arifes  and  does  the  fame,  till  at 
lafl:  the  world  was  fo  full  of  thefe  corrupt- 
ed focieties,  who  feafted  upon  the  labours 
of  the  induftrious,  that  they  became  the 
greateft  evil  of  all. — But  the  principal 
pillar  which  fuppofts  the  edifice,  is  conv 
felTion  and  abfolution.  Was  the  priefl:^ 
hood  uncorruptible,  was  there  a  fecurityof 
of  the  prieflis  being  always  wife  and  pious,- 
it  could  fcarce  be  defended  ;  but  when  the 
priefthood  is  corrupt,  as  experience  (hews 
it  may,  how  great  is  the  evil ; — nature  has 
placed  as  a  guard  to  innocence,  ignorance 
of  evil,  and  fliame  at  its  appearance.  The 
laft  is  fo  ftrong  that  the  church  has  thought 
it  neceflary  to  begin  confeflion  at  feven 

years 
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years  of  age;  the  innocent  learns  to  dif^ 
clofc  every  motion  of  the  heart,  and  lofes 
by  degrees  that  delicate  fenfe  of  fhame, 
the  beft  guard  to  virtue,  except  ignorance 
of  vice  ;  but  how  far  that  virtuous  ignGt- 
ance  isftained,  let  any  one  judge,  by  thofc 
queftions  that  occur,  in  what  is  called  fift* 
ing  and  examining  the  confcience. 

How  great  muft  the  power  be  of  thofe 
who  are  mafters  of  the  fecrets  of  a  whole 
people,  armed  with  the  invifible  terrors 
of  fuperftition,  and  poflefled  of  immenle 
property  ;  fo  far  from  wondering,  at  the 
prieftly  power,  we  may  wonder  it  was  fo 
moderate  for  every  believing  Prince  was 
their  creature,  and  the  unbelievers  were 
awed  by  the  believing  ,  people a  flavery 
of  the  very  worft  kind,  which  for  a  long 
time  every  wife  Prince  had  ftruggled  with 
in  vain  ;  till  at  laft  a  remedy  grew  out  of 
itfelf.— The  world  had  contented  itfelf  with 
one  infallible,  but  three  oppofmg  infallibles 
were  too  much. 

And 
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And  a  Pontiff,  who  had  a  tafte  for  let- 
ters, gave  the  firft  encouragement  to  learn- 
ing and  the  arts,  the  bane  of  fuperftition, 
which,  fapping  the  foundation,  made  way, 
upon  fome  fucceeding  enormities,  for  that 
reformation  which  fee  mankind  once  more 
at  liberty.  But  a  fabrick  of  fuch  ftrcngth 
was  not  to  be  deftroycd  at  once,  a  new  en- 
thufiaft  and  difciplinarian  arofe,  who, 
though  a  man  of  no  letters,  planned  a  fo- 
ciety  of  learning,  who,  in  the  fpiritof  their 
founders,  ftood  the  champions  of  the  tot- 
tering Hierarchy,  and  by  their  zeal  made 
amends  in  fome  meafure  to  the  church  by 
their  fpiritual  conquefts  in  the  Eaft  and  Weft 
Indies  for  its  lofs  in  Europe. 

The  church  of  England,  though  reformed 
from  the  grofs  abufes  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  and  is  a  creature  of  the  legiQature, 
yet  ftill  retains  fome  fliare  of,  and  ftrong 
affedtion  for,  antient  ecclefiaftical  power, 
a  paflion  as  natural  to  focieties  as  individu- 
als, nor  is  there  a  fed  without  it;  but  the 
fatal  effedts  of  having  two  powers  capable 

of 
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©^f  contending  in  the  fame  fociety  having 
been  fully  experienced,  we  may  hope  the 
civil  government  will  never  more  admit  of 
a  rival. 

And  certainly  the  underftanding  of  man 
is  fufficient  for  the  affairs  of  man,  and  is 
equal  to  the  conducing  of  focieties,  and 
even  religion  as  far  as  it  relates  to  focieties  ^ 
the  bufinefs  of  the  divine  is  to  reform  the 
manners  and  awe  the  violent  nature  of 
xnan  by  religion ;  by  that  means  aflifting  the 
magiftrate  in  preferving  peace  and  order 
among  the  people. 

The  clergy  of  the  church  of  England 
having  (to  defend  themfelves  on  one  fide 
from  the  fuperftitions  of  Rome,  and  on 
the  other  from  the  violent  enthufiafm 
of  new  reformers,  which  conftantly  arife.) 
been  pruned  as  it  were  at  both  extreams, 
have  formed,  in  their  writings,  the  beft 
body  of  divinity  and  morals  that  the  world 
has  produced,  but  reafon  is  too  cool  to  in- 
fluence the  bulk  of  mankind. 

From 
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From  childhood  to  old  age  we  delight 
In  having  our  paffions  moved,  oqr  hopes^ 
our  fears,  only  varying  the  objeds;  thus 
the  cool  reafonable  fyftem  may  delight  the 
wife,  yet  the  fpirit  of  enthufiafm,  and  fu- 
perdition  muft  take  its  courfe ;  mankind 
will  at  all  events  be  enraptured  and  terified, 
aor  are  the  effeds  of  enthufiafm  by  any 
means  nocent  when  left  to  their  own 
courfe.  For  every  new  reformer  muft  fct 
out  with  the  ftrifteft  purity  of  morals,  and 
perhaps,  their  pretenfions  ro  that,  is  often 
a  caufe  of  their  being  hated  ;  for  mankind 
are  not  very  willing  to  allow  fuperior  vir^ 
tue  to  their  neighbours,  and  prefently  cry 

out,  hypocrite  and  impoftor:  bur,  for 

the  pufilanimous  fpirit  of  fuperftition, 
where  the  inftillers  of  that  fatal  poifon  are  fo 
induftrious,  the  cure  is  difficult  indeed ; 
the  only  .remedy  for  fuch  an  unhappy  dif- 
cafe  of  mind,  founded  on  ignorance  and 
melancholy,  is  learning  and  good  humour: 
They  are  truly  objefis  of  compaffion;  but 
it  highly  concerns  the  government,  to  watch 
2  over 


children  fent  out  to  foreign  feminaries,  for 
the  Romifli  priefthood,  is  very  confider- 
able. 


Monarchy. 
H  E  laft  part  of  the  Britifh  conftltu- 


X  tion,  which  remains  to  be  treated  of, 
5s  the  fovereign  executive  power  in  royal 
majcfty. — Our  northern  fyftem  of  govern- 
ment originally,  however  the  branches  of 
power  might  be  divided,  all  proceeded 
from,  and  ultimately  depended  on,  the 
kingly  office  ;  and  as  great  as  the  changes 
have  been  in  Britain,  and  the  pannick  that 
at  one  time  feifed  the  people  of  England 
againft  Monarchy,  experience  has  fhewn, 
it  is  fuch  a  part  of  the  conftitution,  it  can- 
not fubfift  without,  it  ftill  remains  thecen- 
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rev  that  holds  the  fabrick  together,  and 
the  fcheme  of  deftroying  Monarchy,  by  the 
commons,  was  weak  and  ungrateful. — The 
power  of  a  King  muft  fubfift  fomewhere. 
How  will  the  great,  how  can  they  divide 
it  among  themfelves,  in  fuch  a  country  as 
Britain  ?  with  whom  muft  it  be  depofited  ? 
a  door  of  confufion  was,  and  muft  be  open- 
ed, by  which  tyranny  did,  and  muft  ever 
enter;  and  if  the  great  among  whom  it 
muft  fall  cannot  be  gainers,  what  muft  be 
the  cafe  of  the  lower  people  ?  the  King  is 
their  immediate  guardian  and  protedfor 
he  ftands  with  the  fcales  of  juftice  in  his 
hands,  between  the  different  ranks  of  men, 
and  prevents  oppreffion  ;  let  the  common 
people  open  their  eyes,  and  fee  if  they  can 
find  any  Republick,  antient  or  modern, 
in  which  their  rank  enjoyed  fuch  folid  fe- 
curity,  independance,  and  liberty. — How 
miferably  blind  muft  they  then  be,  when 
they  fuffcr  themfelves  to  be  hallood  on  like 
hounds,  to  bait  that  power,  by  whofe  pro- 
tedtion  and  aid,  even  this  noify  privilege 

is 
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is  preferved  to  them  ; — ungrateful  too :  for 
who,  pray,  drew  the  Commons  from  that 
ftate  of  flavery  and  fervile  dependence  on  the 
Nobles,  but  our  wife  Monarchs. — Let  us 
preferve  their  memory  with  reverence ; 
and  with  reverence  let  us  ever  think  and 
fpeak  of  Majefty, 

On  the  other  hand,  the  increaling  of 
Royal  Power,  beyond  itsjuft  bounds,  is 
equally  full  of  evil  ;  and  what  can  it  ferve  ? 
Has  not  Majefty  enough  to  give  ?  or,  is 
it  wanted  to  fcreen  the  flave  who  promotes 
it,  from  the  jufticeof  the  laws : — when  once 
the  balance  is  deftroyed 3  and  the  lav/s  lofe 
their  force,  the  King  is  equally  unfafe. 
A  Monarch  of  Great  Britain  has  a  moft  pe- 
culiar advantage,  even  in  having  his  power 
bounded  by  laws.— A  weak  Prince  can  never 
benefit  himfelf,  any  more  than  his  vaflals, 
by  defpotifmj  the  more  unlimited  his  power, 
the  greater  the  danger  to  himfelf  and  people, 
A  wife  Prince,  who  fees  himfelf  mafter  of 
the  lives  of  the  numerous  race  of  abjedl 
flaves,  aad  great  extent  of  territory,  fees 

with 
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with  regret  the  inhabitants  of  a  defpicable 
fpor,  by  their  arts  and  policies,  capable  of 
making  head  againft,  and  baffling  his  en- 
terprifes  :  he  knows  his  power  is  bounded 
by  the  abilities  of  his  people ;  he  ftudies 
to  give  them  the  fpirit  of  labour  and  emu- 
lation, he  cultivates  the  arts  ;  he  drives 
with  induftry  to  leflen  his  own  power,  and 
make  fubjefts  of  flaves ;  but  experience 
fliews  how  difficult  and  laborious  the  talk, 
for  by  degrees  are  men  made  capable  of  li- 
berty, as  by  degrees  they  are  brought  to  fub- 
mit  to  (la very,  though  unhappily  this  lafl: 
is  much  the  eafier  taflc.  Men,  like  flowers 
taken  from  the  field,  require  a  conftant  at- 
tendance and  care  to  preferve  them  from  re- 
turning to  their  wild  nature  :  or,  as  the 
earth  on  which  they  live,  and  the  fruits  on 
which  they  feed,  fall  to  barrennefs  and  un- 
wholefome  produce  by  negledt ;  fo  do  men 
and  focieties  fall,  without  a  conftant  care, 
into  ignorance,  barbarity,  and  flavery. 
How  happy  then  is  the  Britilh  Monarch, 
the  head  of  a  mighty  and  free  people, 
M  who 
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t?vho,  with  the  ftrength,  vigor,  and  enthu- 
Oafm  of  liberty,  lift  him  to  the  hightft 
pinnacle  of  glory  what  a  choice  of  able 
and  great  men  prefent  themfelves  ;  let  the 
King  rejoice  in  their  honour,  for  all  cen- 
ters in  him.  And  it  is  in  his  bread,  to  pro- 
duce them  in  adlicn,  and  give  them  in 
turns  an  opportunity  of  diftinguifhing  them- 
felves. 

As  the  conftitution  of  Great  Britain  is 
founded  upon  the  jufteft  obfervations  of 
nature,  it  is  therefore  more  likely  to  retain 
its  vigor,  and  have  a  longer  duration  then 
any  yet  formed. 

Lacedemon  was  a  flrain  upon  nature; 
Rome  was  an  affembly  of  violent  humours, 
that  were  with  difficulty  kept  together  by 
common  danger-,  Carthage,  and  many 
others,  were  loft  by  a  jealoufy  of,  and  con- 
tention about,  the  fupreme  power,  which 
in  Britain  is  happily  fixed. — The  admira- 
ble virtue  of  love  of  country,  which  fo  often 
(hone  forth  in  thofe  Republicks,  with  the 
more  noble  Enthufiafm,  has  with  us  con- 

ftant 
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ftant  opportunities  of  fignalifing  itfelf ;  nor 
has  ic  ftione  in  Britain  with  diminiflied 
glory. 

That  balance  of  power,  and  check  upon 
the  paflions  (which  is  like  the  human  frame, 
whofe  powers  of  motion  have  each  its 
oppofing  balancing  power)  may  fometimes 
impede  our  a6livity;  but  the  firft  thing 
neceflary  is  maturity  of  council,  without: 
that,  adivity  is  too  often  deftrudive. — A 
more  fimple  form  of  government  may  ad- 
vance more  rapidly  to  its  full  growth  and^ 
maturity,  but  with  us  the  Enthufiafm  of 
one  branch  is  checked  by  the  prudent  cool- 
nefs  of  the  other ;  extreams  are  avoided^ 
and  though  the  growth  may  be  held  back, 
it  gives  time  to  gain  ftrength  and  confiften-^ 
cy  as  it  advances. 
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BOOK  the  THIRD, 
Tirade y  ^Luxury^  and  Population. 
C  HAP.  I. 
^radey-'-^-in  General. 

THE  laft  things  to  be  confidered  of 
are  Trade,  Luxury,  and  Population, 
Three  things  of  the  utmoft  importance  in 
every  (late,  and  which  have  a  ftrong  effecl 
and  adtion  upon  each  other. 

The  powers  of  Man^  as  an  individual, 
are  very  confined  \  very  few  underftandings 
are  capable  of  any  tolerable  perfedion  in 
more  than  one  fcience,  or  branch  of  know- 
ledge The  moft  ingenious,  at  the  fame 

time  the  moft  adive  of  the  fpecie,  was  he 
to  attempt,  by  his  own  labour  alone,  to 
procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  would 
find  himfelf  in  a  worfe  condition  than  the 

lowcft 
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loweft  member  of  any  tolerable  fociety ;  but 
a  midling  capacity,  applyed  to  one  fubjed, 
may  comprehend  it  thoroughly  and  the 
application  of  a  fmall  force  of  bodily  la- 
bour, to  one  fingle  objeft,  will  make  2 
wonderful  difpatch ;  thus  the  branches  of 
fcienceand  labour,  being  divided  out  among 
a  multitude,  each  clubbing  his  own  parti- 
cular excellence,  forms  that  mafs  of  ufe- 
ful  and  neceflary  things  in  which  confifts  the 
convenience  and  welfare  of  fociety  ; — and 
the  communicating  thefe  benefits,  fo  that 
each  individual  may  be  fupplied  by  mutual 
exchanges,  is  trade,  and  thofe  concerned  in 
that  bufinefs  are  traders  or  merchants  % 
thefe  traders,  by  their  bufinefs  of  exchange 
ing,  accumulate  the  furplus  that  remains 
more  than  is  confumed,  by  which  means, 
magazines  arc  formed  of  all  ufeful  things, 
fo  that,  though  the  trader  becomes  rich  by 
the  labour  of  others,  he  is  a  moft  ufeful 
man,  for  by  his  care  are  coUedlcd  together 
what  conftitutes  the  riches  of  a  country.. 
The  greater  the  number  of  contributors^ : 
M  3  and 
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and  the  greater  the  variety  and  produce  ai 
the  foilj  from  whence  proceed  the  materials,,' 
the  greater  will  be  the  trade.  If  a  country 
is  of  great  extent,  and  full  of  people,  the 
trade  or  exchange  among  themfelves  muft 
be  in  proportion,  unlefs  it  fhould  be  parcelled 
out  in  provinces,  whofe  feparate  govern- 
ments and  laws  fhould  impede  it,  as  in  Spain. 

Suppofe  England  to  contain  feven  millions 
of  people,  whofe  annual  confumption  is  fe- 
vcnty  millions,  by  the  feparation  of  labour 
before  it  can  beaflforted  and  colledled  for  the 
confumer,  it  is  at  lead  bought  and  fold  three 
times,  which  makes  a  return  of  two  hund- 
red and  ten  millions  in  trade.  And  the 
union  of  Great  Britain  will  be  produflive 
of  more  riches  than  any  foreign  trade  could 
give  us. — Suppofing  Scotland  at  tv/o  mil- 
lions and  half,  from  the  advances  they  daily 
make  in  induftry  and  riches,  we  may  allow 
their  expence  annually  in  no  very  long  time 
may  amount  to  fix  pounds  each,  which  is 
fifteen  millions,  which,  fold  three  times,  is 
forty  five  millions,  great  part  of  which  will 
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be  exchanged  backwards  and  forwards  with 
England . 

Riches  are  of  two  kinds,  fuch  as  are 
adually  in  being,  or  ftock,  and  the  mint* 
from  whence  they  arc  drawn,  which  mine 
is  the  labour  and  ingenuity  of  the  people  ; 
with  a  little  frugality,  the  united  labour  of 
Great  Britain  is  capable,  in  a  fhort  period, 
to  create  a  new  ilock  for  tliemiclves  and 

half  Europe  AH  this  reafoning  n  uuraUy 

leads  us  to  the  confideration  of  Ireland,  a 
country  of  the  utmoft  importance,  and 
which,  very  unhappily  for  both  kingdom?, 
there  has  been  no  effeftual  method  found 
out  for  conciliating  and  uniting  of  iuterel^s. 
The  people  of  Ireland  are  free,  but  the  coun- 
try is  in  fubjeftion  one  born  in  Britain  going 
torefide  in  Ireland,  is  in  the  fame  condition  of 
one  born  in  Ireland  ;  and  one  born  in  Ireland, 
refidingin  England,  has  every  Britifh  privi- 
lege-, thefubjedionis  upon  the  Terra  Firma. 
Poor  unhappy  land  !  is  it  the  ftainof  B  itiila 
blood  fhed  on  thee,  not  yet  vvaflicd  off? 
is  it  refentment,  is  it  ignorance,  or  jealoufy, 
M  4  that 
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that  is  the  caufe  of  thy  bonds  ?  Whatever 
md.y  be  the  reafon,  the  fetting  thee  free, 
and  making  a  filler  and  partner  inftead  of  a 
lervantj  is  of  more  confcquence,  and  m\\ 
add  more  folid  ftrength  and  true  riches  to 
the  Britifh  fyftem  than  the  conqueft  of 
the  Indies ;  fo  far  from  wanting,  we  fhall  be 
puzzled  how  to  get  rid  of  our  fuperfluiiies 
to  keep  up  a  circulation  y  and  inftead  of 
fearing  a  war,  it  may  be  often  neceflary  to 
provoke  a  war,  to  employ  the  people,  and 
diffipate  the  too  great  abundance. 

The  trade  of  Great  Britain  widely  differs 
from  the  trade  of  thofe  Republicks  or  Cities 
who  have  as  yet  made  the  greateft  figure  in 
merchandize  ;  they  were  only  the  media- 
tors, buyers  and  fellers  of  the  produce  and 
labour  of  other  countries;  they  had  reafoa 
to  be  jealous  and  watchful  ;  but  Britain, 
from  her  own  bowels,  produces  the  materi- 
als, and  he  r  own  labour  finifhes  the  work,  for 
her  own  ufe,  and  theufeof  foreign  nations. 

Although  jealoufy  might  be  one  reafon, 
yet  there  was  another  for  keeping  Ireland 

low  ^ 
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low ;  which  was  fear.— There  are  at  prefent 
three  forts  of  people^  the  original  Irifh,  who 
value  themfelvcs  on  family  and  antiquity  % 
the  Englifh  families,  who  fettled  there  from 
the  time  of  Srrongbow  to  the  Reformation, 
fome  of  whom  have  changed  their  names  to 
Irifh,  and  who  are  in  effeft  all  of  them  be- 
come Irifhj  and  are,  as  Roman  Catholicks, 
on  the  fame  footing,  though  the  antient 
Irifh  co^ifider  them  as  new  people ;  the 
other  are  the  Proteftants,  fettled  fince  the 
Reformation,  and  Converts,  who  are  now 
poffeflbrs  of  the  greateft  part  of  the  lands, 
in  confequence  of  laws  eftablifhed  for  that  ^ 
purpofe    but  what  trade  there  is,  is  chiefly 
in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Catholicks,  de- 
fcendcnts  from  Englifh  families,,  who  are 
more  induftrious  and  lefs  enterprifing  rhaa. 
the  antient  Irifli  befides  the  benefits  of  trade 
cieate  a  peaceable  fpirit. 

After  King  William  had  re-eftabliflied 
affairs  in  Ireland,  for  along  time  the  RomaiT 
Catholicks  were  .vaftly  more  numerous 
than  the  Proteftants,  which  made  every.  p?e-' 
M  5  caution 
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caution  neceffary.    But  fo  great  has  been 
the  fuccefs  in  introducing  the  Proteftant 
Religion,  that  at  prefent  about  one  third 
are  fuch  ;  the  other  two  thirds  are  fuppofed 
to  be  in  numbers  pretty  equally  divided 
by  the  antienc  and  new  Irifli— Undoubted- 
ly all  poilible  care  fhould  be  taken  to  in- 
creafe  the  number  of  Proceftants,  and  the 
fchcols  eftablifhed  for  that  purpofe  are  ad- 
mirable ;  but  a  union,  upon  an  equitable 
footing,  might  be  made  a  means  to  give  in 
a  fmall  time  a  majority. — For  the  introduc- 
ing arts,  induftry,  and  a  more  general  com- 
inerce,  would  draw  there  many  ftrangers, 
in  which  the  Romifh  Religion  might  be 
rxcluded    and  if  that  ftream  of  people  to 
America,  which  drains  us  as  well  as  Ger- 
many, could  be  diverted  into  Ireland  'till 
the  country  was  full,  their  labour  and 
^fiiftance  at  homewould  beof  more  folid  ufe 
and  ftrength>  than  when  fcattered  at  fuch  a 
diftance^  for  the  benefits  arifmg  from  fo- 
ciety  are  in  proportion  to  the  vicinity  of 
the  people  which  compof^  it. — Let  us  try 

at 
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at  fome  calculation  in  refpedl  to  the  confe- 
quence  in  trade. — Suppofe  Ireland  at  three 
millions  of  people,  whofe  annual  expencc 
amounts  to  fifteen  milions;  as  multitudes 
of  thefe  live  on  roots  and  filh,  the  imme- 
diate produce  of  their  own  labour,  and 
make  themfelves  their  own  cloathing,  we 
cannot  fuppofeupon  the  whole^  that,  of  the 
fifteen  millions  confumed,  fo  much  of  it 
can  be  circulated  as  to  make  the  returns  in 
trade  more  than  double,  that  is  thirry  mil- 
lions.—Ireland  can  ^well  fupport  five  mil- 
lions. J ,  fappofc  thfem  induftrious,  laborious, 
and  livings  as  irk  England,  at  an  expeni^e  of 
ten  pounds  eacJv,  makesftfty  millions,-  which, 
returned  three  timesv  as  in  England,  makes 
a  circulation  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  mil- 
lions,, and  will  give  a-  proportional  oppor- 
tunity of  favings.— And  to  forward  fucfi 
a  laudable  fcheme  of  commerce,  every  great 
City,  in  Britain  as  well  as  Ireland,  fhould 
tftablilh  a  bank  upon  the  moft  folid  fecu- 
rity  fuch  City  could  give.    This  may 
M  6  frighten 
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frighten  fome  people^  who  will  be  ready 
to  fay,  all  our  wealth  will  become  paper ; 
let  us  examine  the  thing  by  a  matter  of 
private  hiftory  and  known  fadl ;  Sir  Am- 
brofe  Crawley,  after  infinite  difficulties,  at 
laft  eftabliihed  his  credit  fo  far  as  to  make 
current  a  piece  of  ftampt  leather  for  money  ; 
with  this  he  paid  his  workmen  anditpaffed 
as  money  among  the  neighbouring  fhop- 
keepers.    The  fabricks  got  together  by  this 
means  were  fold  to  profit,  till  his  capital 
increafed,  and  he  had  no  farther  necelEty 
of  fuch  affiftance    thus  he  transformed  ar- 
tificial money  to  real  gold. — As  the  two 
iflands  would  become  by  (his  means  one 
Kingdom,  the  objeds  of  mutual  trade  would 
be  very  great,  merchandize  would  circulate 
backwards  and  forwards,  in  the  manner  as 
the  northern  and  weftern  parts  of  England; 
the  intercourfe  by  fea  and  fhiping  would  be 
greatly  increafed,  and  every  fliop  in  each 
Country  would  be  furnilhed  with  the  manu- 
fadlures  of  both. — Befides,  what  makes  fuch 
a  union  not  only  defirable,  but  abfolutely 

necelTary, 
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neceflary,  is  the  amazing  growthof  the  Britifh 
Colonies ;  for  the  root  and  body  muft  be 
equal  CO  the  branches  v  and  the  bafc  equal 
to  the  fupcrftriictuFe,  or  ruin  will  enfue^ 
The  two  iflands,  formed  into  one  compkat 
compaft  Empire,  well  filled  with  people^ 
will  form  the  grcateft  nation  of  free-men 
that  ever  fubfifbed-,  and  the  Britifh  fyfiem 
is  undoubtedly  th^*  beft  and  ftrongeft  now 
fubfifting,  formed  for  increafe,  and  fpread- 
ing  the  bleffings  of  liberty  ;~fo  far  from 
the  fcourge  and  dtftroyer  of  mankind,  it 
has  already  planted  the  feed  of  mighty  na- 
tions of  free  people  in  the  new-found 
America,  to  keep  up  an  eternal  memo- 
fial. 

Having  now  fhewn  the  expediency  and 
even  neceflity  of  fuch  union,  let  us  confider 
how  it  nnay  be  accompHlhed.— .There  are 
two  forts  of  land-holders  in  Ireland;  the 
leafer  who  has  let  his  lands  for  a  long  time, 
at  an  eafy  rent^  and  the  leflfee  who  has 
impr6ved  them  and  made  them  more  va- 
luabk,  and  who,  from  the  general  improve^ 

ments 
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ments  in  life,  and  the  conftant  decreafing 
value  of  gold  and  filver,  has  a  better  and 
more  valuable  property  in  them,  than  the 
original  proprietor;  the  firft  of  thefe  arc 
adverfe  to  a  union,  expeding  one  confe- 
quence  will  be  a  land  tax,  which  they  ex- 
ped  to  fall  on  them  with  all  its  weighty 
according  to  the  leafe;  at  the  fame  time„ 
during  fuch  leafe,  they  will  not  be  bene- 
fited by  any  increafe  in  the  value  of  lands 
in   confequence  of  additional  trade,  the 
whole  being  the  advaat^e  of  the  tenant  ^ 
the  tenant  thinks  it  unreafonable  to  pay  ^ 
tax  upon  improvements,  and  fets  forth  the 
general  evil  confequence,  and  hindrance  of 
induftry  by  fuch  a  fcheme — The  firft  of 
thefe  gentlemen  have  fome  reafon ;  they 
have  parted  already  with>half  the  value  of 
their  lands,  and  it  behoves  them  to  take  care 
of  what  remains  •,.  nor  ought  they  to  bear 
an  unequal  burthen  ; — the  latter  gentlemen 
are  miftaken  in  putting  to  the  account  of 
their  own  expence  and  labour  only  the  ad^ 
vanced  value  of  rents  y  examine  the  price 
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of  an  Ox  or  of  Corn  from  period  to  pe- 
riod, on  whicii  the  value  of  land  depends, 
and  fee  what  (hare  their  induftry  has  had  on 
fuch  advance ;  by  their  care  they  may  have 
produced  more  corn  and  cattle  j  but  the 
natural  confequence  of  plenty  is  lownefs 
of  price,  therefore  that  reafon  is  vain  j  or 
if  it  was  entirely  the  price  of  labour,  they 
ought  to  contribute,  or  elfe  find  out  what 
riches  are  not  the  price  of  labour  ; — but 
both  thefe  forts  of  proprietors  ought  to  be 
eafed  of  their  fears,  and  proper  time  muft 
he  given,  and  the  burthen  muft  be  laid  on 
by  degrees  in  proportion  to  the  increafe  of 
ftrength. 

It  is  not  a  fmall  matter  to  introduce  arts^ 
and  accuflom  a  people  to  labour.— This 
point  of  indulgence  a  principal  difficulty 
with  the  great ;  yet,  when  we  confider  the 
millions  Britain  is  frequently  fpending  for 
a  remote,  and  perhaps  uncertain  good,  one 
would  think,  for  a  good  fo  near,  fo  fubftan- 
tial,  fo  certain,  there  fhould  not  be  any  un- 
furmountable  difficulties  about  the  purchafe. 

The 
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The  trading  people  muft  be  for  it  in  point 
of  imereft,  which  they  religioufly  purfue  5 
as  for  the  very  common  people  and  moL\ 
there  is  no  reafoning  with  them  every 
thing  that  is  new,  good  or  bad,  they  t  qually 
©ppofe,  but  as  one  principal  end  is  their 
benefit,  it  is  to  be  hoped  they  may  be  made 
fenfible  of  it  by  their  fuperiors. — The  Me- 
tropolis fecms  the  moft  likely  to  fufFtr,  by 
the  lofs  of  a  Parliament,  notwithftanding 
all  the  courts  of  juftice,  and  every  general 
bufinefs  of  the  nation  will  ftill  center  there  ; 
there  are  two  reafons  for  the  increafe  of  a 
Metropolis,  one  its  being  the  rendezvous  of 
the  great,  the  gay,  and  luxurious;  the  oiher, 

its  being  the  center  of  commerce  Dublin 

is  at  prefent .  one  of  the  moft  agreeable 
Cities  in  Europe ;  let  the  gentlemen  make 
a  point  of  encouraging  every  genteel  art 
and  fcience,  and  value  thtmfelves  upon  the 
knowlege  of  the  ufeful  in  fociety  ;  and 
Dublin  will  become  one  of  the  moft  de- 
lightful Cities  in  the  world.— A  center  of 
commerce  there  muft  be  in  all  countries,, 

which 
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which  will  by  this  means  be  in  Ireland  oF 
moft  amazing  confequence-  let  there  be  a 
royal  Bank  eftabHflied,  on  the  fame  footing 
as  in  London,  with  a  transferable  (lock, 
and;  as  one  confequence  of  this  union  and 
communion  of  trade  will  greatly  increafe 
the  capital  in  Ireland,  books  of  transfer 
Ihould  be  kept  at  the  royal  Bank  in  Dublin 
for  all  fuch  capital  ftock  of  whatever  kind 
the  people  of  Ireland  fhould  be  poflTeflTed  of^ 
and  the  dividends  payed  there  ;  by  which 
means  the  wealth  of  the  country  would  be 
drawn  together  in  a  moft  efFedual  manner  ; 
and  where  the  Vv^ealth  is,  there  will  be  the 
circulation.  And  the  manufadures  will 
be  gathered  together,  like  the  blood  to  the 
heart,  to  difperfe  again  in  proper  quanti- 
ties and  forts  to  the  remoteft  corners ; 
thofe  citieswhich,  at  prefent,  flourifli  by  the 
exportation  of  provifions  will,  in  that  ar- 
ticle, fufFer,  as  the  increafe  of  people  will 
probably  confume  the  whole. 

In  their  legiflative  capacity,  the  Irifh 
will  be  able  to  do  mora  than  ever  for  their 

country ; 
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country  ^  Ireland  muft  have  a  great  Avay, 
and  the  fons  of  Ireland  will  fhare  in  all 
valuable  and  honourable  employments. 

As  for  the  number  of  reprefentatives 
for  the  people,  the  calculation  for  Scotland 
cannot  fcrve  ;  'tis  not  the  prefent  moment 
is  regarded.  Let  the  value  of  the  lands  be 
cftimated,  and  let  the  number  be  propor- 
tioned to  that;  fuppofe  two  for  each  County^ 
four  for  the  Capital,  two  for  Cork,  and  one 
for  each  other  confidcrable  City. 

This  may  at  Erft  be  thought  too  much, 
and  giving  too  greae  a  weight  but  we 
ihould  confider  a  few  will  always  confedes^ 
rate,  be  for  ever  making  terms  for  their 
own  private  advantage,  which  can  never 
be,  where  there  is  a  number,  whofe  different 
interefts  will  always  prevent  their  uniting, 
except  on  the  moft  prefling  occafions; 
befides,  there  will,  by  this  means,  be  added 
a  confiderable  ftrength  to  the  founder  and 
more  fecure  party  in  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons, 


For 
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For  in  thofe  decayed  towns,  where  there 
remains  no  other  fign  of  importance  but 
the  elec5ling  of  members,  we  all  know  their 
inrereil  is  fold  to  the  beft  bidder  this  is 
an  evil  long  complained  of,  without  a  re- 
medy being  found  ;  the  court  has  been 
fuppofcd  to  have  protedted  them,  and  when 
its  meafures  are  contrary  to  the  general 
inclination  of  the  people,  they  are  of  ufe  5 
but  this  method  of  governing  by  fubtcr- 
fuges,  has  this  ill-convenience.  Thefe  ad- 
venturers know  their  importance,  will  have 
their  fhare,  and  often  by  their  cabals  keep 
(heir  leaders  in  awe,  infomuch  that  an  am- 
bitious man  of  that  kind  cannot  become 
rich. — Befides  a  rich  faftion  may  poflefs 
ihemfelves  of  thofe  places,  and  inftead  of 
bring  governed  by,  may  govern  the  court ; 
now  by  an  addition  of  Members  chofen  from 
counties,  and  large  cities,  it  will  ftrcngthen 
the  founder  part,  and  add  to  the  fafces  a 
number  of  ftrong  rods.— As  for  the  No- 
bility, that  fcems  to  be  the  immediate  bufi- 
nefs  of  the  Crown. 

The 
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The  North  Britons  may  complain  of 
the  advantageous  terms  given  to  Ireland  in 
point  of  number  in  the  legidature  as 
they  have  long  enjoyed  the  benefit  of 
the  union,  are  become  much  richer,  and 
lands  doubled  in  value,  and  every  day 
growing  in  wealth,  let  the  increafe  of 
their  iTiare  in  the  contributions,  and 
iharc  in  the  legifiature,  go  hand  in^ 
hand. 

CHAP.  II. 

Foreign  Trade,-— -beyond  the  Seas. 

WE  now  come  to  the  fecond  branch, 
which  is  Foreign  Trade,  and  this 
is  of  two  kinds,  with  our  own  colonies, 
and  with  independent  nations.  The  trade 
with  our  own  colonies,  though  at  a  diftance 
affid  carried  on  by  navigation,  is  yet  a  kind 
of  home  trade,  as  it  confilh  of  a  mutual 

exchange 
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rexehange  amo^ng  our  own  people,  and  may 
be  regulated  among ourfeives.  As  the  colo- 
nies are  in  various  climates  and  of  various 
produdions,  it  may  be  necefldry  to  fay 
fomething  of  each. — On  one  fide  we  fee  a 
country  abounding  with  all  neceflaries,  and 
filling  with  people  at  an  amazing  rate;  as 
Penfylvania,  New  England,  New  York. 
The  produce  of  thefe  countries  is  nearly 
the  fame  as  Britain,  confcquently  the  ob* 
jefts  of  commerce  are  few,  they  have  but 
few  things  to  fend  home,  and  all  the  pro- 
fits of  the  trade  they  make,  with  provifions, 
lumber  and  fifh,  to  any  part  of  America  or 
lEurope,  center  in  Britain,;  for  tho*  neceflity 
obliges  them  to  manufafture  many  things  ; 
>yet  the  fondnefs,  or  perhaps  neceflity,  for 
foreign  goods  is  fach,  that  they  cannot  keqp 
'filver  for  the  coinage  of  thefmalleft:  money. 
There  are  many  who  are  jealous  even  of 
thefe  poor  people  fabricating  any  thing, 
they  cry  out  they  will  be  independent,  and 
rival  their  mother  country. 
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In  the  firft  place,  unlefs  we  make  them 
a  prefent  of  their  cloathing,  they  muft 
manufacture  in  part  or  go  naked. — That 
by  degrees  they  will  probably  become  a 
great  people  is  far  from  an  evil ; — w^hile 
the  Britifh  conftitution  remains  found,  the 
flrength  of  thefe  people  will  be  fo  much 
additional  ftrength  toBricain,  as  furnirtiing 
a  new  refource  of  men  and  materials  for 
war. — If  the  Britifh  conftitution  fhould  cor- 
rupt and  fall  to  ruin,  as  all  others  have 
done,  'twill  be  a  happinefs  to  mankind, 
that  its  colonies,  its  children  grown  to 
maturity,  fhould  not  be  involved  in  the 
fame  deftruvfiion,  but  inherit  by  fucreffion 
the  bleflings  of  liberty  : — there  is  nothing 
but  common  and  imminent  danger,  or  vie- 
lent  opprelTion,  can  make  them  unite,  un- 
Jefs  the  climate  of  America  fhould  alter 
human  nature, — for  every  colony  will  be 
jealous  of  its  neighbour,  and  the  great 
difficulty,  as  they  grow  ftrong,  will  be  to 
keep  peace  among  them* 


At 
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At  prefent  the  article  of  provifions  is 
a  kind  of  rival  trade  with  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,  but  it  may  become  of  the 
greateft  importance  to  both,  and  the  fub- 
fiftence  of  the  Sugar  IQands  almoft  entirely 
depends  on  it. 

The  filhery  of  Newfoundland  is  a  very 
great  article  of  commerce  with  us  it  is 
almoft  entirely  a  foreign  trade,  for,  except 
a  fmall  matter  of  refufe  fenc  to  the  Sugar 
Iflands,  and  a  little  the  Americans  confume 
themfelves,  the  whole  is  fold  to  foreign  na- 
tions, the  people  of  England  for  the  moft 
part  not  knowing  what  bacallho  is ; — but  16 
fuppofe  the  trade,  if  the  French  are  entirely 
excluded,  will  equal  what  both  nations  car- 
ried on,  muft  be  a  miftake;  for,  as  the  prin- 
cipal confumption  of  the  French  catching 
was  among  themfelves,  they  will  certainly 
find  fome  other  food,  or  perhaps  fifliery. 
But  the  chief  value  of  this  trade  being  the 
employment  of  feamen  for  the  ufe  of 
the  navy,  the  preventing  the  French  will 
fn  that  article  greatly  diftrefe  them. 

4  The 
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The  ifland  of  Newfoundland  is  admirably 
fituated  for  a  maritime  power,  as  it  com- 
mands the  entrance  from  the  ocean  into 
the  prodigious  river  of  St.  Lawrence. 

That  vaft  extent  of  territory  diftinguillied 
by  the  name  of  Canada,  having  been  fo 
fmall  a  time  in  our  poffeffion,  there  cannot 
be  as  yet  a  fufficient  knowlege  of  itj  but  it 
appears  much  fuch  a  country  as  our  North- 
ern Colonies,  though  the  river-naviga- 
tion, with  the  Lakes,  extending  from  North 
to  South,  may  afford,  from  its  fruitful 
fhores,  fuch  a  variety  of  produce,  as  (hall 
give  rife  to  the  mofl  extraordinary  inland 
commerce  the  world  ever  knew.  As  we 
advance  fouthward,  Maryland  and  Virginia 
furnifh,  in  Tobacco,  an  excellent  article  of 
commerce ;  the  ufe  of  which  is  a  luxury 
daily  increafing,  from  the  agreeable  amufe- 
ment  its  gentle  and  innocent  intoxication 
affords. — Here  begins  the  general  ufe  of 
Negro  Slaves,  firfl:  introduced  by  neceffity  ; 
but  as  the  number  of  white  people  increafes 
greatly,  and  begin  to  v/ant  employment, 

ic 
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it  is  an  affair  of  the  higheft:  importance  to 
give  them  encouragement,  and  to  ftop  the 
farther  introdu6lion  of  flaves.  This  has 
been  attempted  feveral  times  by  fome  pa- 
triots without  fuccefs,  private  advantage 
having  as  yet  prevented  the  great  in  thofe 
parts  from  feeing  the  difparity  between  a 
free  man  and  a  flave  ; — the  fmall  matter 
with  which  a  (lave  is  kept,  is  the  dehght 
of  his  covetous  mafter  ;  but  where  a  free 
European  can  labour  and  preferve  his 
health  and  ftrength,  the  difference  and  la- 
bour between  him  and  a  flave  will  make  up 
for  the  different  expence  of  maintenance  : 
the  cuflom  of  treating  and  governing  of 
flaves  introduces  a  tyrannical  and  barba- 
rous difpofition,  and  cruelty  becomes  fa- 
miliars—The firfl  thing  children  learn,  is 
-to  infult  and  chaftife  ;  and  they  have  a 
child  flave  given  to  exercife  themfelves 
upon. — Though  black  flaves  in  the  South- 
ern Colonies,  efpecially  in  the  beginning, 
may  be  neceffary  j  yet  all  pofTible  meafures 
gught  to  be  ufed  to  encourage  our  own  peo- 
N  pic, 
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pie,  and  rer.der  themufelefs,  as  foonas  pof- 
iible,  and  it  may  be  done  by  degrees  on  the 
continent. 

Carolina  is  a  country  that  produces  an 
amazing  plenty  of  every  thing:  what  quan- 
tities of  Rice,  what  Indigo,  any  thing  they 
will  lend  their  attention  to  ; — the  labour  is 
done  by  Negroes,  and  it  was  found  by 
experience,  in  that  Scuthern  Climate,  that 
the  labour  of  the  few  Europeans  who  went 
over  was  not  fuliicient  to  overcome  the 
firft  difficulties.  But  their  Indian  wars,  it 
is  hoped,  will  have  this  good  confequence, 
to  encourage  as  much  as  pofTible  the  breed 
and  labour  of  white  people  ;  for  in  their 
numbers  confifts  the  public  fecurity,  not 
from  the  Indians  only,  but  the  flaves  them- 
felves. — The  advantage  of  Commerce  to 
and  from  thefe  Countries  to  Britain  is  ib 
evident,  it  is  needlefs  to  enter  into  the 
detail. 

The  important  article  of  the  Sugar  Iflands, 
made  fo  by  the  continual  increafe  of  that 
new  luxury,  by  v/hich  the  labour  of  the 
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Bee,  which  afforded  the  dainties  of  our 
anceftors,  has  been  rendered  almoft  ufelefs. 
And  fo  powerful  is  the  cuftom  grown  that 
we  now  confider  Sugar  as  a  thing  neceflary, 
and  which  we  cannot  do  without;  fo  that, 
if  we  had  it  not  of  our  own  produce,  we 
muft  purchafe  it  of  our  neighbours  who 
had  from  the  great  conqucfts  in  thofe 
parts,  we  have^  befides,  a  furplus  for  an  ar- 
ticle of  exportation. 

A  valuable  trade  is  the  produce  of  the 
Sugar-cane  without  doubt  many  deHci- 
ous  meats  and  comfortable  drinks  do  we 
•enjoy  from  that  quarter ;  befides,  by  felling 
it  to  our  neighbours,  we  drain  them  of  fo 
much  cafli.— Yet  there  is  a  mod  ferious 
confequence  attending  this  commerce;  The 
ufe  that  Phyficians  make  of  this  falubrious 
juice  in  Europe,  cannot  anfwer  for  the  de- 
flrudlion  the  producing  it  creates ;  near  one 
third  of  the  people  employed  in  a  flave 
voyage  die,  or  are  rendered  ufclefs,  befides 
the  great  numbers  that  die  in  their  bloom 
or  return  cripples.  The  number  annually 
N  2  •  *  in 
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■in  time  of  peace,  before  extended  as 
•they  are  now,  amounted  to  many  thoufand, 
of  fo  terrible  a  depopulating  nature  is  that 
trade,  while  the  landed  proprietors  are  very 
little  attentive  to  the  breeding  of  white  fa- 
milies, though  they  live  in  conftanc  terror 
from  the  Slaves  who  are  from  6  and  10  to 
one,  except  in  Barbadoes,  which  was  origi- 
nally divided  into  fmalleftates. — There  the 
proportion  is  about  4  to  i  ;  and  that  is  the 
only  ifland  which  has  not  put  the  government 
to  the  expence  of  troops,  even  in  times  of 
;peace,  for  fecurity  againft  the  flaves. — If  the 
Malottas,  and  the  mixed  breed,  which  are  the 
hardieft  people,  wereallowed  a  certain  degree 
of  liberty,  to  feparate  them  entirely  from  the 
Black  Slaves,  it  would  be  a  great  additional 
fecurity. 

We  now  proceed  to  the  other  branch  of 
Foreign  trade,  with  independent  nations, 
which  is  extreamly  convenient  and  neceflary, 
in  refpeft  to  fabricks.  The  people  of 
Britain  have  greatly  to  fpare  of  woollen 
goodsj  which  m^y  foreign  nations  want^ 

who 
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Who  in  return  may  pay  in  other  admiflable' 
manufadlures,  in  raw  materials,  or  wines, 
or  other  produce  for  luxury,  which,  if 
pretty  equal,  anfwers  the  purpofe  of  circu- 
lation, which  is  the  main  point    but  gold 
and  filver  being  of  a  lading  nature,  and 
having  in  all  places  a  certain  value,  where 
we  have  an  opportunity  of  getting  a  fhare 
of  that  return,  fuch  trade  is  looked  upon 
as  the  moft  important.  —  We  have  moft 
greedily  fought  all  means  of  draining  what- 
ever country  we  have  dealings  with  of  their 
cafli,  infomuch,  that  they  all  take  the 
alarm,  even  to  Portugal ;  with  whom  gold 
and  diamonds  are  principal  articles  of  com- 
merce :  all  which  has  arifen  from  this  caufe  ; 
The  people  of  Britain  have  been  fo  jealous 
of  their  liberty,  that  they  would  by  no 
means  confent  to  keep  on  foot  fuch  armies, 
as  the  prefent  fafhion  of  the  Princes  of 
Europe  even  made  neceflary  j  and  the  court 
by  no  means  chufing  to  encourage  a  mili- 
tary fpirit  among  the  people,  of  whom 
N  3  they 
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tl.ey  were  jealous,  was  the  caufe  of  our 
being  in  a  contemptible  ftate  of  weaknefs  ; 
this  being  known  to  both  parties,  they 
mutually  agreed  in  taking  care  of  the  navy  j 
and  the  court,  willing  fomehow  to  have 
troops  at  command,  formed  thofe  fubfidy 
treaties  in  Germany  and  the  North. — Thus 
our  difconfidence  at  hom,e,  by  degrees,  led 
the  nation  into  that  labyrinth  of  crofs-po- 
htic  and  expenfive  connexions,  which 
has  made  fuch  a  grcedinefs  for  gold  ne- 
ceflTary  ! 

As  that  difconfidence  fubfides,  and  Bri- 
tain again  feels  her  ftrength,  the  fimple 
fyftem  of  politicks,  which  nature  and  her 
own  fituation  point  out,  may  be  purfued. 
Independent  of  this,  the  trade  with  foreign 
nations,  which  fupplies  us  with  materials 
for  manufaftures,  ftores  for  war,  or  pro- 
vifions  we  may  want,  is  of  more  folid  ufe 
than  returns  of  gold  and  filver,  which, 
beyond  a  certain  quantity,  may  luin,  inftead 
of  affifting  the  manufactures  and  trade. 
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The  quantities  of  gold  and  filver  con- 
ftantly  running  time  immemorial  to  Indi'a, 
has  been  for  ages  a  fubjeft  of  great  con- 
templation ;  they  certainly  are  happy  in 
a  balance  of  trade.— Money  is  the  finew  of 
war,  fays  one  wealth  is  the  parent  of  power, 
fays  another  J — what  have  thefe  people  done 
with  their  riches?  they  always  were  moft 
contemptibly  weak. — But  then,  how  comes 
it  that,  in  fuch  a  courfe  of  years,  there  has 
not  been  collected  in  India,  fuch  a  quantity 
of  gold  and  filver,  as  to  render  the  value 
fo  low  as  to  prevent  the  exportation  of 
their  fabricks  which  are  bought  with  it  ? 
In  all  defpotic  countries^  money,  as  gold 
and  filver,  being  more  eafiTy  hici,  and  Cer- 
tainly .conveyed  to  pofterity,  makes  it  of 
more  value  in  itfelf;  and  what  the  govern- 
ment takes  from  the  people  is  not  expended 
among  them  again,  but  amaffed  together, 
and  hid  in  fecret  places,  by  the  Emperor 
and  governors  but  the  great  caufe  is  in 
their  religion,  the  Temples  of  which  are 
magazines  of  immenfe  treafure  befides,  the 
N  4  ideai 
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idea  of  wanting  after  death,  in  a  future- 
ftate,  caufes  vaft  quantities  to  be  buried 
with  the  bodies  of  the  rich,  fo  fecretly,  as 
never  to  be  found  more  j  and  very  proba- 
bly this  opinion  was  inculcated  by  fome 
wife  law-giver,  to  carry  off,  and  prevent 
the  evil  confequence  of,  too  great  an  in» 
creafe  of  thofe  precious  metals. 

Thus,  after  draining  Africa  of  Slaves, 
after  torturing  the  poor  Indians,  after  im- 
mcnfe,  fatigues,  dangers,  deaths ;  from  the 
bowels  of  the  mountains  of  Mexico  and 
Peru,  are  drawn  the  Ihining  ores,  which, 
after  dazzling  the  eyes  of  m^n  for  a  time, 
are  returned  again  to  the  Earth,  and  buried 
in  India. 

The  importation  of  wines,  frui(s,  or 
any  article  of  luxury  which  is  purchafed 
by  the  labour  of  our  artifts,  ought  to  be 
allowed;  for  the  number  of  ingenious  men 
will  be  in  proportion  to  the  employment  for 
them  and  the  number  of  ingenious  men 
are  the  riches  of  a  nation,  as  in  the  num- 
ber of  warlike  people  lies  die  ftrength  of  a 

nation. 
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nation.— -From  thefe  principles  let  us  ex- 
amine the  India  trade.  The  manufaftures 
introduced  from  India,  and  worn  in  Europe, 
which  fiiall  exceed  the  proportion  exported 
to  India,  muft  in  fuch  proportion  leffen  the 
employment,  and  means  of  fubfiftence  of 
the  ingenious  European ;  confequently,  as 
the  imports  do  greatly  exceed  the  exports, 
that  trade  muft  be  pernicious  to  Europe 
in  general.  Britain  lees  that  in  refpedl  to 
itfelf,  and  makes  laws  to  prevent  their  con- 
fumptionat  home,  or  loads  them  with  great 
duties,  but  the  fame  precaution  is  not  uled 
in  rcfpeft  to  the  Colonies. 

The  Colonies  ought  to  be  confidered  as  a 
part  of  ourfelves,  and  what  is  confumed 
there,  fhould  have  a  reference  to  the  ge- 
neral fyfterh  ;  the  confumption  of  fuch  a 
quantity  of  India  goods  leffens  the  con- 
fumption of  our  own  mauufaftures  of  the 
fame  kind,  which  are  now  brought  to  con- 
fiderable  perfedtion  in  Manchefter  ;  and 
this  evil  may  be  avoided,  by  laying  a  pro- 
per duty  on  all  India  goods,  or  foreign 
N  5  manufailures 
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manufadures  whatever,  imported  into  any 
of  the  Colonies  by  which  means  money 
may  be  raifed  to  leffen  the  paper  currency ; 
and  we  ought  the  more  readily  to  enter 
into  this  fcheme,  as  the  India  goods  are 
what  principally  drain  them  and  us  of  gold 
and  filver. — The  only  people  gainers  by  the 
India  trade  are  the  Spaniards  and  Portu- 
guefe,  for,  was  it  not  for  that  confumption, 
their  riches  in  gold  and  filver  mines  would 
much  fafter  leffen  in  their  value.  —  The 
length  of  the  voyage,  and  various  climes 
paffed  through  to  India,  added  to  the  ill 
effeds  of  the  climate  there  to  European  con- 
ftitutions,  are  caufes  of  great  mortality  ; 
fo  that  the  Europeans  purchafe  with  their 
blood  a  trade  not  beneficial  to  them  in 
general,  though  it  may  to  a  fmall  trading 
Fepublick,  who  can. fell  toother  nations  the 
mipons  at  a  great  advanced  price. 

Thus  the  India  trade  being  in  itfelf  de- 
ftruftive,  and  admiffable  only  in  a  defenf- 
ive  manner,  to  prevent  our  being  robbtd: 
by  our  neighbouis^  in  the  purchafe  of  what 
I  our 
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our  luxury  wUI  by  no  means  let  us  do  with^- 
out,  makes  it  neceflTary  that  trade  (houldi 
be  carried  on  by  a  company,  which  will 
naturally  prevent  its  too  great  extent,  and 
by  which  means  it  may  be  regulated,  and: 
brought  to  fuch  a  ftandard  as  to  do,  as> 
little  evil  as  poffible. 

Bur,  where  trade  is  beneficial  to  the 
publick,  there  a  monopoly  is  of  the  mojft 

ruinous  confequence  it  is  aftonifhing^ 

Britain  fhould  have  fo  fmall  a  trade  with 
the  Turkifli  Empire    this  deferves  to  be 
feriouQy  enquired  into;  if  the  fault  lies  on  the 
company,  as  it  is  fufpedled,  let  it  be  laid 
open  ^— 'tis  hard  to  contend  with  united, 
bodies^  a  merchant  who  attempts  it  mufi: 
be  very  ftrong,  or  he  will  be  overthrown ;  . 
if  he  becomes  dangerous,  he  is  admitted 
into  the  party,  and  the  cafe  is  altered  : 
it  is  a  public  affair,  and  belongs  to  the  ma- 
giftrates  of  the  city,  to  make  themfelves^ 
mafters  of  the  truth,,  and  by  a  proper  ap- 
plication they  may  get  the  evil  remedied. 
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Nor  IS  the  nature  of  trade  fo  great  a 
fecrer,  but  it  may  be  underftood  by  men 
greatly  above  it,  who  may  have  the  means 
of  coming  at  truth,  v/hich  is  often  care- 
fully hid,  it  needs  a  Hercules  to  deftroy 
'  a  Hydra. — ^We  have  feen  a  patriot  Prince 
promoting  manufadlures,  and  furely  it  is 
worth  the  pains  of  the  greateft  to  perform 
fo  great  a  good  ;  the  great  may  know  the 
truth  from  the  Minifters  at  Conftantino^ 
pie,  who  are  fuppofed  capable  of  procuring 
cxaft  intelligence,  and  will  put  no  falfe 
colouring  on  the  fubjeft;  the  root  of  the 
levil  once  known,  the  remedy  will  be  eafy. 

The  little  monopoly  of  Hudfons  Bay  is 
a  grievance,  and  has  been  the  means  of  our 
knowing  very  little  of  that  country  ;  be- 
fides  the  ill  confequence  of  raifing  the 
price  of  materials  for  a  manufaflure,  in 
which  the  French  having  been  more  cheaply 
fupplied,  loft  us  the  Portugal  and  Spanifh 
trade  in  hats. — So  great  is  our  paffion  for 
exportation,  that  we  are  not  content  with 
cloathing  our  neighbours,  but  we  muft  feed 

them 
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them  likewife — The  cultivating  the  earth, 
and  drawing  from  it  the  greateft  quantity 
of  neceflfary  fuftenance,  has  been  one  of 
the  firft  objefts  of  all  wife  law-givers  ;  fome 
have- made  it  an  article  of  religion,  others 
by  dividing  the  land  into  fmall  ftiares  have 
forced  the  people  to  it  from  neceffity. — Our 
conftiturion  not  fufFering  violent  meafures,^ 
the  people  have  been  encouraged  to  it,  by 
hope  of  gain  ;  and  as  the  only  article  we 
can  pretend  to  is  wheat,  the  bounty  on 
exportation,  added  to  the  aftonilhing  quan- 
tity of  late  years  made  ufe  of  in  the  diftillery, 
has  made  the  art  of  hufbandry  greatly  at- 
tended  to,  and  improved,  which  has  been 
attended  with  this  good  confequence  ;  that 
we  have  not  been  fo  fubjeft  to  fcarcity,  and 
corn  has  been  upon  an  average  cheaper  than 
before  the  bounty  was  granted  ; — but  the 
grand  point  and  ufe  of  provifions,  is  the 
increafe  of  the  people  ;  has  that  good  effeft 
followed  ?  furely  the  ufe  of  fpirituous  liquors 
has  been,  and  is,  of  moft  pernicious  con- 
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fequence,  disftrudlive  of  health,  morals  and" 
population. 

The  article  of  export  has  been  of  fervice 
to  fetch  back  to  the  nation  the  cafh,  which; 
its  own  internal  unhappy  inquietudes  have 
caufed  to  be  fquandered  abroad  ;  but  has 
added  little  to  population.    The  additional! 
labour  of  a  ftwhufbandmen  has  been  all,  and 
ten  hufbandmen  will  raife  a- vaft  quantity- 
of  grain  ;  befides,  every  day  produces  new 
inventions  for  faving  of  labour,,  infomuch 
that,  to  procure  the  neceffaries  of  life  only^, 
the  labour  divided  among  mankind,  would 
fcarce  produce  a  fweat  \  the  great  growers^ 
of  corn  employ  as  few  hands  as  pofliblev. 
and  the  fale  not  depending  on  the  neigh- 
bouring Hamlets  and  Villages,  give  them>- 
felves  little  concern  about  them,  or  wi(h 
them  away,  for  fear  of  the  poor  rates; 
the  little  farms  are  fwallowed  up : — the 
country  for  a  great  extent  fhall  fmile  with 
the  rich  gifts  of  nature,  while  fcarce  a  ha* 
bitation  appears ;  how  beautiful  this  pro- 
fped,  was  there  added  Villages  and  Towns, 

full 
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full  of  laborious  people,  to  confume  them  5 
how  melancholy,  when  we  confider  the 
owner  as  depending  on  the  diftiller  for  his 
fale,  or  the  merchant,  who  perhaps  feeds 
our  enemies,  or  thofe  who  hate  and  de- 
fpitefully  ufe  us. — The  making  rivers  navi- 
gable has  been  confidered  as  a  public 
good  J  but,  when  it  is  made  ufe  of  to  con- 
vey corn  to  market  for  the  diftiller  or 
merchant,  it  is  often  pernicious,  and  has 
done  great  damage,  witnefs  the  Towns  of 
Newbery  and  Guilford,  whofe  manufac- 
tures have  been  deftroyed  by  that: 
means. 

€  H  A  P.  IIL 

Luxury. 

WH  ENfociety  is  once  eftablifhed^.. 
and  the  benefit  of  mutual  afliftance 
once  felt,  men  never  by  inclination  ftop- 
at  the  ufeful  and  neceflaryi  they  go  on  to^ 

tha 
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the  convenient,  the  delightful^  the  beau- 
tifuL 

The  fatisfying  of  hunger  is  not  fufficient, 
there  muft  be  dehcacies ;  fecurity  againft 
the  elements  will  not  fatisfy  in  cloathing; 
harmony  and  proportion  is  ftudied,  in  which 
ufe  is  often  lefs  confulted  than  a  whimfical 
elegance ;  a  houfc  muft  have  its  internal 
and  external  ornaments ;  ufe,  conveniency, 
and  that  true  proportion  which  adds  ftrength 
to  them,  the  beauty  and  perfedion  of  the 
fcience,  even  that  is  not  fufficient; — a  fickly 
fancy  wanders  and  runs  into  a  thoufand 
whims  and  changes ;  the  whole  world  will 
fcarce  produce  workmen  or  materials  for 
its  extravagancy — Thus  is  luxury  gene* 
rated,  a  difeafe  that  grows  up,  in  all  civi- 
lifed  focleties,  and  has  been  aconftant  fub- 
jefl  of  declamation  in  all  ages,  as  the  ruin 
of  States  and  Empires,  and  has  in  fa6l  been 
fo. — But  the  word  Luxury  has  been  ufed  in 
fuch  an  extenfive  and  indefinite  manner, 
that,  taken  in  its  moderate  fenfe,  it  has  been 
maintained  with  a  fliew  of  reafon  to  be 
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ufeful  to  focicties ;  therefore  it  may  be  nc- 
ceffary  to  explain  it. — Luxury,  when  con- 
lidered  as  a  vice,  is  that  excefs  of  affeclion' 
for  any  thing  not  abfolutely  neceflary,  whicb 
lhall  fubjed:  a  man  to  do,  or  fuffer  evil  to 
be  done. — A  man  ought  not  to  debauch, 
and  deftroy  his  own  body,  much  lefs  ought 
he  not  to  deftroy  his  own  reafoning  powers ; 
if  he  deftroys  his  own  means  of  fubfiftence, 
and  is  obliged  to  eat  the  bread  of  fervitude, 
he  weakens  the  dignity  of  his  own  mind  v 
but  if  he  becomes  dependent  upon  another^ 
he  lofes  his  own  liberty,  nor  will  fuch  a 
one  fcruple  at  enflaving  his  country  indo- 
lence on  one  hand,  and  excefs  on  the  other, 
deftroy  more  than  the  fword,  and  entail 
the  curfe  of  debility  and  difeafes  on  po- 
ftcrity  ;  another,  more  prudent  as  he  thinks,, 
puts  the  thought  of  pofterity  afide,  him- 
felf  and  own  private  pleafurcs  occupy  his 
whole  foul.  Ire  foregoes  the  moft  tender 
tyes  of  nature,  dares  not  become  a  huft^and 
and  father,  left  his  indulgences  fiiould  be 
put  an  end  to,  or  he  may  be  deterred  by 

the 
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the  dread  of  expence  from  the  luxury  of 
the  female  fex  ;  in  his  latter  days,  if  he 
efcapes  the  puniQiment  of  difeafes,  he  feels 
himfelf  folitary  in  the  midft  of  fociety  t,  he 
is  the  objed  of  no  ones  love,  and,  what  is 
worfe,  he  can  find  no  objeft  to  love,  or  in 
whom  he  can  delight    *tis  a  bleffing  to  be 
a  mifer,  that  he  may   have  fomething^ 
though  an  infenfible  objeft  to  employ  his 
afFedions.  —  Such  is  luxury,  and  fuch  are 
the  evils  of  luxury,  individuals  are  deftroy- 
ed,  pofterity  cut  off,  befides  the  inevitable 
lofs  of  liberty,  a  never  failing  confequence 
of  i:is  excefs. — As  for  thofe  delightful  be- 
nefits which  fociety  enjoys  from  the  arts 
and  fciences,  when  ufed  in  that  moderation 
which  produces  no  ill  confequence  to  the 
individual  or  pofterity,  and  are  fo  ufeful 
in  filling  up  the  time,  in  employments  of 
benefit  or  amufemenr,  they  cannot  be  con- 
fidered  as  a  vice,  nor  properly  be  called  a 
luxury, — men  cannot  find  employment  in 
what  is  mcerly  ufeful,  a  few  will  provide 
for  the  whole  ;  therefore  certain  conditions 
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have  a  right  to  certain  indulgences,  but  not 
all  to  the  fame ;  fo  that  the  fame  indulg- 
ence allowable  in  one,  becomes  a  luxury 
and  vice  in  another.  —  There  have  been 
many  reafons  given  for  the  great  popula- 
tion of  China  ;  but  itfeems  to  arife  chiefly 
from  one  maxim;  a  wife  cannot  put  the 
huftand  but  to  a  certain  very  moderate  ex- 
pence  ;  he  is  to  allow  her  a  fufficient  quan- 
tity of  rice  for  food,  and  fome  raw  cotton 
or  materials  for  her  to  work  up  for  her 
cloathing,  while  a  mat  to  fit  on  is  the  furni- 
ture of  the  houfe  ;  thus  every  one  is  indu- 
ced to  marry,  the  confequence  of  which  is^ 
that  amazing  population. 

CHAP.  IV. 

Population,  in  general. 

BEING  now  come  to  confider  Popu- 
lation in  a  more  particular  manner, 
with  a  view  to  application,  wc  muft  con- 
fider 
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fTder  the  progrefs  though  the  difFcrent  carr^ 
ditions  of  lite,  which  muft  have  place  iil 
all  well  conftrufted  focieties,  which  refem- 
blcs  a  pyramid,  the  bafe  of  which  is,  the* 
lowefl  people,  who  are  content  with  a  fup- 
ply  of  Nature's  real  wants,  the  common  Ar- 
tizans,  the  Ingenious,  Mafters,  Traders, 
Merchants,  Gentry,  Nobility,  Monarch. -Tcr 
thefe  may  be  added  the  proteffions  that  the 
violent  and  corrupt  nature  of  man  make 
neceflary,  as  Divinity,  Law,  Phyfick  and 
Military  ;  which  include  the  moft  honour- 
able employ ments^.  and  afford  the  moft 
ready  means  to  attain  to  gteatnefs. 

Obferve  through  the  whole,  how  ev^^rjT 
rank  is  nourifhed  and  kept  up  by  the  rank 
below  it;  men  naturally  afpire,  and  every 
one  wifhes  to  fqueefe  himfelf  into  the  rank 
above  him,  in  which  fome  of  the  moft 
aftive  are  conftandy  fucceeding,  by  which 
fome  of  the  more  negligent  in  the  fuperior 
ranks,  are  puflied  from  their  places ;  thefe 
are  fddom  capable,  and  never  content  to 
fall  back  and  earn  their  bread  in  a  humbler 
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ilate ;  they  generally  take  to  hazardous  em- 
.ploymencs,  or  try  their  fortune  in  dillant 
countries,  which  caufes  a  continual  wafte  of 
people;  befides,  as  the  condition  advances, 
there  are  fo  many  circuniftances  attended  to 
for  its  fupport^  that,  with  the  additional 
confequences  of  indolence,  luxury,  and  de- 
bauchery, the  whole  family  fhall  frequently 
become  extincT: ; — froi.j  this  vice  we  may 
clcariy  fee,  that  to  increafe  the  nuOibers, 
you  muft  begin  at  the  loweft  of  all 
for  in  proportion  to  the  bafe  will  be  the 
edifice,  and  the  increafing  thefe  kind  of 
people  is  eafy  and  of  htt!e  coft  to  landed 
.gentlemen,  who,  having  lately  applied  them- 
felves  to  arms,  muft  know  the  vaft  confe- 
.quence  of  a  patient,  laborious,  courageous, 
ilrong,  and  faithful  breed  of  men,  and  it  is 
as  much  in  their  power  to  have  them  as  a 
breed  of  horfes,  and  in-finitely  more  profEt- 
able.  — The  foreign  trade  which  the  Po- 
landers  carry  on,  by  felling  the  produce  of 
their  lands  to  procure  the  luxury  of  French 
wine3  and  foreign  fabricks,  is  deteftcd  as 
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tnoft  pernicious,  being  a  caufe  of  the  great 
tnifery  of  the  vaflals,  but  whom  the  lord 
notwithftanding  choofes  to  keep  numerous, 
as  being  themfelves  a  part  of  his  property; 
is  the  fame  aftion,  lefs  fhamtful  in  another 
place  ?  becaufe  inftead  of  preferving  a  mi- 
ferable  people  they  are  chafed  away. 

Oh  what  a  fine  eftate,  not  a  cottage  or 
fcarce  an  inhabitant  in  the  parifh,  no  poor 
and  the  dirtiller  or  merchant  takes  off  the 
whole  crop  together — This  folitary  and  de- 
populating fyftem  has  been  but  too  much 
adopted  in  Britain,  and  ftill  more  in  Ire- 
land where  they  have  even  got  rid  of  plow- 
men and  labourers,  a  few  herdfmen  being 
fufficient  for  a  large  traft. 

The  Nobles  and  gentlemen  of  large  landed 
poffeffions,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  fathers 
and  councellors  of  the  fociety,  not  in  nati- 
onal alTemblies  only,  but  each  in  his  private 
charafter, — to  increafe  the  numbers  of  hardy 
laborious  people  is  the  moft  important  piece ' 
of  patriotifm  they  can  employ  themfelves 
about.  I 
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If  that  friend  to  mankind,  Mr.  Miller, 
had  fee  down  to  confider  how  a  fpot  of 
ground  of  different  kinds  might  be  fo  cul- 
tivated and  planted,  and  of  what  extent  as 
would  fupply  in  food  a  family,  a  certain 
calculation  might  be  made,  but  it  will  be 
found  a  very  fmall  quantity,  if  good  land 
the  next  thing  will  be  the  dwellings  to  be 
fo  formed  as  to  require  but  little  firing. 
One  hundred  families  planted  as  near  toge- 
theras  pofliblewill  fo6n  become  of  very  con- 
fiderable  importance  in  the  mean  time,  as 
they  were  gathering,  their  labour  would 
furnifh  them  v^ith  cloaths  and  to  pay  a  fmall 
rent,  and  their  patron  fhouJd  fee  them 
provided,  as  long  as  it  was  neceffary,  with 
materials  for  working  up  at  the  loweft  price, 
and  have  them  inftru<5ted  to  furnifh  among 
themfclves  all  pofEble  neceifaries. — Alt  fo- 
cieties  muft  have  had  fome  fuch  beginning, 
and  under  the  infpedion  of  a  wife  and  good 
man  the  growth  would  be  quick,  and  a  man 
might  live  to  fee  his  plantation  fo  far  ad- 
vanced as  to  yield  good  fruits,  for  when  once 
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a  fociety  is  got  to  a  certain  head  and  ad- 
vancement, it  can  well  repay   the  little 
charges  attending  its  infant  nurfing  ;  there 
are  no  profits  can  be  fo  honourably  obtained, 
no  inheritance  fo  illuftrious.— fuch  a  family 
muft  become  powerful,  but  cannot  be  dan- 
geroufly  fo ;  —  and  thofe  who  fliall  thus 
furnifh  fubjefts  have  a  right  to  employment 
and  command,  or  in  time  of  peace  and  re- 
pofe  if  the  hive  fiiould  fill  too  faft,  the 
younger  branches  at  a  fmall  expence  might 
carry  fmall  Colonies  to  America,  where  a 
few  people  bred  together,  and  ufed  to  live 
in  a  fmall  compafs,  may  foon  form  pofleflions 
to  create  the  envy  of  elder  brothers. 

Should  fuch  a  fpirit  take  place  there  is  no 
judging  how  far  population  might  be  car- 
ried, the  two  iflands  would  be  capable  of 
fubfifting  twenty  millions  or  more,  for  fliould 
flefli  be  fcarce  we  have  fiflieries  in  abund- 
ance, and  for  corn,  if  it  fliould  be  wanted, 
America  could  furnifli  for  fifty  millions  if 
encouraged  and  rejoice  to  exchange  for 
fabticks. 
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